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THE STORY OP 



HELEN DAYENANT. 



CHAPTER I. 

I WAS little more than six years old wlien I was tmez. 
pectedly snmmoned to what -proved to be my mother's 
death-bed. She had been indisposed for a few days only, 
remaining in her room for the greater part of the morning ; 
but I do not think there conld have been any suspicion 
in the house that her end was approaching. I have 
since heard that my father, Sir Harry Davenant, a 
sporting country gentleman of the old school, had started 
off early in the morning for the chase, having made 
arrangements for a reinforcement of hunters, so that he 
had evidently intended to be absent during the greater 
part of the day. Also, Mr. Collingwood, a neighbour and 
friend, had been invited to dine and sleep. Sir Harry was 
said to be devotedly attached to his wife, and he would 
certainly not have absented himself from her side if he 
had been aware that she was in any danger, nor would he 
have desired to receive even an intimate friend at dinner 
at so sad a time. 

I had been playing alone in my nursery, after a some- 
what pensive and desultory fashion, with none of those 
noisy rompings and scamperings which shake the floors 
and wear out the carpets of more "popnVoua imi^^Tva^. "\. 
iras merely sitting quietly upon ttie \ieaT\Ax-TU^,\rK^^va!^ 
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up little temples and pyramids with wooden bricks, and 
then knocking them down again, without feeling much 
interest in my occupation. Then Celestine Yigon, my 
mother's new French maid — ^who, I remember, was young, 
dark, and foreign-looking, and wore long gold earrings — 
appeared at the nursery door, and, after saying a few 
words in broken English to Mrs. Mason, my nurse, led 
me by the hand to my mother's bed-room, which was 
situated quite at the other end of the house. 

I have heard, since, that my mother was one of the 
most beautiful women of her day, and I well remember 
how lovely she appeared, to my childish gaze, on this last 
occasion on which I beheld her. 

She was sitting, propped up by pillows, in the large 
four-post bed, dressed only in some sort of white wrapper, 
with her dark hair drawn back from her face, and hang- 
ing in long tresses over her shoulders. She seemed to me 
to look wonderfully young and girlish for a mother, but 
she had grown much paler and thinner, I thought, since 
the morning, and her eyes had an anxious and unhappy 
expression. 

" Look here. Little Nelly," she said, as soon as Celestine 
had left us. "You have always been a dear, obedient 

little girl Pay attention to what I'm saying now, 

for I feel very faint, and can't talk much. Open the side 
door of that wardrobe there, and do exactly as I tell you." 

I went to the wardrobe. It was unlocked, and the 
door opened quite easily. At first, I could see nothing 
inside it but beautiful evening dresses of many colours, 
some of which I had seen my mother wearing before she 
was so much confined to her room. 

" Lift up the skirts of those dresses, " she said, " and, 
behind them, you will see a large box. " 

I did as I was bid, and perceived a square black box 
quite at the hack of the cupboard. I drew it forward 
and attempted to lift it. 
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" Oil, don't do that ! " cried mj mother from the 
bed ; " it's much too heavy for you ! • • • Come here 
and take this key." 

I observed that, as she spoke, she was drawing off a 
long chain from her neck. A gold key was attached to 
it, and she handed me both key and chain together. 

This act seemed to cost her a supreme effort. She 
sank back amongst her pillows asj^hough exhausted. 

" Push the Vej into the lock quite straight," she said, 
by-and-bye. " Press it inwards as far as you can, and 
then turn it." 

What with the darkness of the cupboard, however, 
which was obscured by a large picture-screen standing to 
the left of the bed, and the long chain, which kept on 
catching in the laces and fringes of the dresses, I found it 
no very easy matter to do as I was bid. 

" Make haste, dear ! " exclaimed my mother anxiously, 
** before Celestine comes back with my soup ! She might 
not like to see you meddling with my things!" 

Child as I was, I perceived that she was intensely 
agitated, and became aware that my mission, whatever 
it was, must be one of importance. 

At last I succeeded in unlocking the box, and lifting 
up the lid. 

" The box has come open," I said, turning te my mother 
from where I sat on the floor. 

She was looking dreadfully pale, and her voice sounded 
quite feeble as she answered : 

" There are two packets just at the tep — ^letters. One 
of them is tied round with black ribbon — ^from your poor 
uncle Everard, directed to me before I was married ; and 
the other — ah, you can't read ! " 

She said this in a tone of disappointment — ^almost of 
despair. 

It was teo true! I hung my head in bitter loxmiiVYivl^oxv. 

Beading, at this period of myli{e,aeeme9L\io\i^i"c^^^^ 
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with insurmonntable difficnlties, and the mystery of 
written characters appeared to me to be even more in- 
scrutable than that of printed type. 

"You must throw one of those two packets into the 
fire," continued my mother earnestly, " before Celestine 
comes back, and see that it is quite burnt up, and then 
lock up the box and don't say anything about it to any- 
body. Bring me the letters that have got red seals on 
them here." 

I found the two packets, compared them carefully, and 
observed that the letters in the thickest packet — that 
which was not tied round with black ribbon — ^were all of 
them sealed with red wax. 

" There is a little horse with wings upon the seals," I 
said, when I had finished examining them. 

" Quick ! quick !" gasped my mother, " or it will be too 
late ! Bring me them here, and let me look at them." 

But the split-ring, upon the long gold chain, had 
become entangled in the black ribbon binding the smaller 
packet, and my hurry seemed only to make my childish 
fingers the morfi helpless and awkward. I daresay, how- 
ever, that not more than two or three minutes elapsed, in 
reality, before I had achieved my purpose, and stood, with 
the packet of sealed letters in my hand, at the side of my 
mother's bed. 

I remember that I was so small, at this time, that the 
bed seemed to rise up before me like a great snow 
mountain. My eyes could only just have come above the 
level of the counterpane. 

' I was an impressionable child, and my hands trembled 
with excitement. I felt that, for the first time in my short 
life, I had been entrusted with something important and 
mysterious, and I was swelling with consequential pride 
at the notion of having been unmistakeably useful to the 
being I loved and respected most upon earth. 
J3u^, just as 1 was expecting wox&b oi coTcaii€iida»tlQTv 
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and approval, I was disappointed to find that my mother 
had, apparently, either fainted or fallen into a deep sleep. 

Feeling somewhat nncertain with regard to her direc- 
tions, and fearing lest Celestine might retnm before I had 
fulfilled them to the letter, I called softlj to her. She 
did not reply. 

I raised my voice, but still she remained silent. 

I now fancied that I heard the peculiar squeaking sound 
made by the swing-door at the end of the passage. Celes- 
tine must be returning, I thought, with the soup ; so, 
finding that it was impossible to awaken my mother, I 
hastily decided upon a plan of action. 

Until now I had not felt sxire which of the two packets 
was to be consigned to the flames. But, after summoning 
all my wits to my aid, I arrived at what I thought must 
be the right conclusion. My mother had requested that 
the letters with the pretty red seals should be brought to 
her in her bed. These then, without doubt, were those 
she desired to preserve, whilst the letters of my poor 
uncle Everard — ^her only brother, who had been killed in 
the Crimean War — were, for some mysterious reason, to 
be immediately destroyed. 

There was not a moment to be lost, for I could hear 
what I conceived to be Celestine's footsteps approaching 
rapidly. 

A bright fire was burning in the wide, old-fashioned 
grate. I dived into the cupboard for the second time, 
brought forth my uncle Everard's letters, and running to 
the fire-place cast them, bound together as they were, 
into " the burning fiery furnace." 

After all, the approaching footsteps were not those of . 
Celestine. They passed by the door and went on to the 
end of the passago. One of the other servants, probably. 
This gave me a little more time for reflection. 

I had left the other packet of letters upon the outside 
oi the bed. It now occurred to me tliat, "b^ ^^3M5VIi% ^^-ov 
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inside the coverlid, close to one of my mother's hands, she 
would find what she had asked for immediately upon 
awakening. I acted upon this impulse at once, and I had 
scarcely re-locked the black box, when I was again aware 
of the squeaking of the swing-door. 

This time it was really Celestine with the soup, for I 
could hear the cup rattling against the saucer as she ap- 
proached the door. 

When she re-entered the room, the cupboard presented 
its usual appearance, and I had just had time to slip the 
gold chain, with the key, inside the bed-clothes, within 
easy reach of my mother's hand. 

As Celestine opened the door I saw Mason, my nui*se, 
standing just outside it, wearing her bonnet and shawl. 
She beckoned to me, and, knowing that it was past the 
hour for my accustomed afternoon walk,- 1 went to her at 
once. 

As soon as I had been warmly wrapped up in my new 
winter pelisse, we proceeded by way of the avenue to- 
wards one of the lodge gates. 

Mason seemed, I thought, to be unusually preoccupied, 
and beyond a few conventional phrases, such as nurses 
are in the habit of addressing to their youfchf ul charges, 
she spoke but little. 

/, too, after a childish fashion, was preoccupied. I was 
thinking of the mysterious service I had just been called 
upon to render my mother, and wondering why she should 
have been so anxious to destroy my uncle Everard's letters 
before the return of Celestine. 

Since that time, many musings and conjectures have 
possessed me when thinking over the events of this day, 
and I have found myself wondering whether there would 
have been any very marked difference in the ordering of 
my destiny if, instead of burning the letters that were 
bound round with black ribbon, I had been mercifully 
isapirod to do awAj with those that ^er© a^a\^6L ^tla. thft 
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red seals. Upon such problems, however, it is vain to 
speculate. 

My mother's death occnired towards the middle of the 
month of December. The day was fine and somewhat 
frosty. There had been sunshine in the morning, but by 
the time that Mason and I set out for our afternoon walk, 
the best of the day was over. Upon arriving at the 
lodge, therefore, my nurse decided that we should go no 
further. 

As we turned to retrace our steps I saw Tom Pearse, 
one of Sir Harry's grooms, riding towards us at full speed. 
The home of my childhood was situated amongst the 
beechwoods of a line of down, extending for some miles 
along the sea-coast, and the roadway of the avenue, as 
well as the garden-walks, was strewn with sifted sea- 
shingle instead of the ordinary inland gravel. A horse 
passing over this quickly produced a kind of crisp, me- 
tallic, crunching sound, which I can always summon at 
will to my mind's ear. More especially can I recall the 
impression caused by the sound of it upon this particular 
day — together with the sudden manner in which Tom 
reined in his horse with a heightening of the shoulders, 
and one or two uncomfortable bumpings upon the saddle, 
when he came to the lodge and shouted out " Gate ! " 

This Tom Pearse was rather a favourite of mine. He 
had charge of my new pony, and it was his custom to 
conduct me to its loose-box whenever I went to the stables 
• to pat and feed my little pet. 

I ran back to the gate now, perceiving that he seemed 
in so great a hurry, and pushed it open for him, assisted 
by my nurse. Before proceeding upon his way, he called 
her to him, and leaning down, muttered something in a low 
voice. I could only catch the word "doctor" from where I 
was standing. He put spurs to his horse as soon as he got 
outside upon the high road, and was quickly out of sight. 

Mason appeared to be a good deal "jettetVi^^ V5 ^V%K» 
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lie liad told her. She said nothing about it to me, how- 
ever, and we continued our homeward way in silence. 

Upon entering the house, my nurse proceeded at once 
upstairs, instead of lingering with me, as she usually did, 
before a large cage of goldfinches and canaries which 
stood in the hall close to the entrance of my mother's 
sitting-room. 

I was an only child and a spoilt one, and was allowed 
at this time to do very much as I liked ; so, having pro- 
vided myself with plantain and chickweed during my 
walk, I remained in the hall feeding the birds instead of 
following my nuii'se upstairs. 

Matthews, the old butler, looking glum and pompous 
as usual, came twice into the hall whilst I was standing 
by the birdcage. He went to the front-door, looked out, 
and appeared to listen. Probably this was about the 
hour at which he expected my father to return. 

Whilst I was feeding the birds, I thought a great deal 
about my mother, but I did not feel the slightest anxiety 
as to her condition. I imagined, in those early days, that 
all deaths were of necessity violent. The stories Mason 
used to read to me — " "Who Killed Cock Eobin ? " 
" Toodle-cum-too and the Hungry Tom-cat," " Jack the 
Giant- Killer," " Blue-Beard," and others of the same sort, 
served to confirm me in this opinion. I fancied that 
people died because they were shot with arrows, devoured 
by wild beasts, or had their heads cut off. Of the tran- 
quil and unexpected passing away of the spirit, the falling 
into the eternal slumber whilst lying comfortably in a 
soft white bed, I had had, as yet, no experience whatso- 
ever, and I regarded an illness as merely one of the 
necessary preliminaries to getting well. 

Before I had left my place at the birdcage, I again 

detected the peculiar sound caused by the approach of 

horses' hoofs upon the shingle. I ran to the door, and 

perceived my father returning by •^Teciael'y t\vft oi^^osite 
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direction to that wliicli Tom Pearse had taken abont half- 
an-honr ago. He was accompanied hj a friend, called 
George Collingwood — ^the eldest surviving son of our 
neighbour, Lord Silch ester — the friend "who had been 
invited to dine and sleep. 

They both wore red coats, and as they emerged together 
from under the dark evergreens, which formed an arch- 
way over the road, I was struck, young as I was, by the 
picturesqueness of their appearance. I was under the 
impression, at this period, that Mr. Collingwood was my 
parents' dearest and truest friend, because, ever since I 
could remember anything at all, he had visited us from 
time to time, and had always been welcomed with cordi- 
ality. 

Besides this he was my godfather — and I had been 
christened "Helen Collingwood." I regarded him, in 
fact, like a member of our own family, and his visits — 
laden as he invariably was, with the most delightful 
presents for me — ^were always occasions for rejoicing. 
He was engaged in diplomacy, and attached, at this time, 
to one of our Embassies abroad. This did not prevent 
him, however, from frequently visiting his native land. 
His father was an old man, and he was a dutiful and 
attentive son. Several times during the year, and almost 
invariably at Christmas, he used to return to the home of 
his boyhood ; and upon these occasions I think that we 
saw almost as much of him as Lord Silchester himself. 
He came frequently to luncheon and dinner. Sometimes 
he would remain all night, and he always passed some 
part of the time playing with me in the nursery. 

I went to the front door now — opened it, and ran out to 
welcome the returning hunters. Sir Harry, when he came 
back from riding, used sometimes to set me up in front ^f 
him on his horse, and take me a few turns up and down, 
before dismounting. It was for this treat that I was 
doping' now. My father was taVking Wi^\«hTjL^DiTi^^'Pnfia. 
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Mr. CoUingwood, and gesticulating with his Imnting- 
crop. 

" Well, little woman ! " lie called out to me, in cheery 
tones, " how's * mama ' ? " 

But, before I had time to reply, I saw Matthews, of 
whom I stood in g^*eat awe, coming towards ns from the 
house. 

He went up to my father, and said something. My 
father uttered an exclamation, and let the reins drop upon 
his horse's neck. Matthews then made what was evidently 
the same communication to Mr. CoUingwood, with very 
much the same result. The horses seemed to pull up of 
their own accord at the front door, and Matthews assisted 
my father to dismount. Mr. CoUingwood dismounted 
likewise, and gave the reins to the coachman, who was in 
waiting. 

My father held out his hand towards him with a gesture 
like that of a despairing man who craves for a friend's 
sympathy. Mr. CoUingwood wrung it in sUence. Both 
he and Sir Harry were looking as pale as death, and 
they went up the steps together, hand in hand, staggering 
like drunken men. 

I know now — for I have mingled with my own childish 
reminiscences much that is the result of after-knowledge 
— that although my mother had, by this time, breathed 
her last, Matthews had not ventured to tell my father that 
she was really dead, dreading the effect which might have 
been produced upon him by the suddenness of the news, 
and preferring to leave this responsibiUty to the doctor, 
who was momentarUy expected. He had, however, in- 
formed Sir HaiTy and Mr, CoUingwood that she had 
become rapidly worse during the afternoon — that she 
appeared to be gradually sinking, and was now uncon- 
scious. Notwithstanding this caution on the butler's part» 
the effect produced upon my father by the intelligence 
he had just received was diBtreasing m >i\ia exfec^taa. 
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Matthews and Mr. Collingwood — "wIlo seemed also terribly 
affected — had to almost carry him upstairs. He 
walked as if his limbs had suddenly been turned into 
lead. 

I followed close behind them, frightened and wondering, 
and saw them all three go down the passage to the door 
of my mother's bed-room. 

Matthews opened the door a little way, and seemed to 
be gently thrusting my father into the apartment. He 
appeared to shrink, however, from going into the room 
alone. Twice I saw him reel backwards from the door. 
Then, as if summoning all his courage, he clutched Mr. 
Collingwood by the shoulder, as though for support, and 
the two went together into the chamber of death. 

Matthews came down the passage soon afterwards. I 
looked at him appealingly, hoping that he would tell 
me what had happened. He took no notice of me, how- 
ever, but marched solemnly on. His face looked vacant 
and inscrutable, and I felt too awed and frightened to 
question him. 

As soon as he was out of sight I went down the 
passage, and hovered outside my mother's room, longing, 
and yet not daring, to enter. 

In a few minutes the door opened. 

" Leave me alone with her, George," I could hear my 
father saying, in a broken voice — "I feel that I can 
bear it now," and Mr. Collingwood came out into the 
passage. 

He seemed to be breathing very hard, but it was 
nearly dark now, so that I could not see the expression of 
his face. 

He perceived me when he came to where I was standing 
— caught me up in his arms, and kissed me passionately. 
When he set me down again, I felt that my cheeks were 
quite wet, as if with tears. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mt mother, I have beard, had been united to Sir Harry 
Davenant "when she was barely twenty, he bcin^ her 
senior by precisely this number of years. She apparently 
married him chiefly on account of his importunity. He 
had proposed to her several times and had been refused ; 
but it seems that his ardour would brook no denial. The 
marriage, however, was said to have been a happy one. 
At the time of my mother's death they had been mamed 
about ten years, my birth having taken place some three 
years after their union. 

In common with most of the owners of entailed pro- 
perty, Sir Harry had hoped for a son to inherit his name 
and estates. Up to this time, however, there seemed to 
be no reason why this hope should not be gratified, and, in 
the meanwhile, I do not think he could have petted and 
indulged me more than he did, even if I had been a boy. 

Failing a son, the house and estate of Northover Park 
were settled upon my first cousin, Courtenay Davenant, at 
this time a schoolboy in his teens. I had a dim recollec- 
tion of a boy who came to us once, a long time ago, to 
spend his holidays, but could remember no more about 
him than that he had arrived upon a wet day, wearing a 
short jacket, no overcoat, a high hat and black kid gloves, 
and that having had, I suppose, reason to rub his nose, 
the damp gloves had made a black mark upon it, of 
which he was totally unaware, and so bore himself with 
great dignity notwithstanding. He must have been in 
mourning for his father at this time, and hence, probably, 
the black kid gloves. I have no doubt that he may have 
visited North over both before and after this, but I could 
only recall this one occasion amongst the very earliest of 
mjr recollections. 
It was only natural that so sudden a caXtiTcaVi^ «.% >i\va.\» 
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wMcli had befallen my father, should hare affected him 
painfully. But its consequences were totally different 
from what might have been expected. From the day of 
his young wife's death, Sir Harry Davenant became alto- 
gether a changed man. Grief, which, with most sensitive 
natures, is prone to soften the heart and enlarge the sym- 
pathies, seem, in his case, to have produced a directly 
contrary effect. It was as though his whole being had 
suddenly become hardened and demoralized, and the tran- 
sition was made to appear the more surprising and unac- 
countable, from the fact of his having quitted England 
immediately after my mother's funeral, whither he did 
not return for the space of nearly two years, transformed, 
as I have just remarked, into an utterly new creature. 

When, upon the day of my mother's death. Sir Harry 
had ridden home from hunting with Mr. Collingwood, a 
more genial, pleasant-looking country gentleman it would 
have been scarcely possible to behold. He must have 
been hard upon fifty at this time, but he appeared to be a 
good deal younger. He was tall and somewhat heavily 
built ; his features were, perhaps, rather too massive and 
undefined to be positively handsome, but he had a frank, 
rosy, clean-shaved, English face, merry grey eyes, and a 
set of magnificent teeth. In a word his whole aspect was 
jovial, hearty, and prepossessing. 

How am I to describe the changed being who returned, 
two years afterwards, from abroad, without seeming to 
exaggerate ? 

This new man was tall and large-framed it is true, but 
yet not seeming nearly so tall as my father, several inches 
of his height being sacrificed to a decided stoop, and he 
was so thin that his clothes appeared to have all become 
too big for him. He had grown a coarse straggling beard, 
which entirely altered the charact,er and proportion of his 
face, and his curJj dark hair was now ttim otA ^cvwXa^. 
His eyea were hollow and bloodshot, aiiflL \i«udL a x^'eJ^Xse^'&i 
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suspicious expression, entirely at variance witli their frank, 
fearless, gaze, in tlie past. One miglit liaye imagined 
that Lie was either suffering from the remorse consequent 
upon some hidden crime, or that he was conscious. of being 
undermined by some fatal disease. 

So much for the change which had taken place in his 
appearance. Alas, in disposition he had altered even 
more than in face ! 

He had become surly, morose, and uncommunicative ; 
went out usually at twilight, or else so early in the morn- 
ing as to run no chance of falling in with any of his 
former neighbours and friends, for he seemed to have 
grown suspicious and mistrustful of everybody. He 
would ride sometimes — after a reckless, purposeless 
fashion — ^tiring out several horses in the course of the 
same day ; at others, he would not stir out of doors once 
during the week. He went to bed at odd times ; sitting 
up, generally, for more than half the night in a subterra- 
nean portion of the house where he had now established 
himself, and which was as far as possible from the cheer- 
ful apartments he had inhabited with my poor mother. 
In fact, it was as though everything that could remind 
him of his dead wife, instead of inspiring him with senti- 
ments of tender regret, had grown positively hateful to 
him. 

Towards myself, for instance, he no longer manifested 
the slightest affection. When, thinking to rouse him 
from his fits of solitary musing, the faithful Mason would 
take me to pay him a visit in his gloomy retreat, he used, 
generally, to order me up again to my nursery, in tones 
that filled me with terror, or else, upon occasions when 
he suffered me to stay with him, he would take no notice 
of me whatsoever, but remain moodily writing at his 
table, or sitting with his head buried in his hands. It 
soon became painfully evident to his household that there 
existed another cause for Sir Harry's altered manner and 
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appearance besides the grief T^liicli was presnmablj gnaw- 
ing at bis beart. In order, no doubt, to escape from tbe 
melancboly regrets wbicb crowded upon bim in bis deso- 
lation my f atber bad taken to drinking. In tbe past, it 
seems, be bad bad some tendency tbis way, wbicb my 
motber's refining influence bad been enabled to restrain 
witbin tbe limits of convivial joviality. Bad babits, bow- 
ever, like ill- weeds, "grow apace," and now tbat tbis 
restraint was removed, be seemed to bave entirely lost all 
power of self -control. In tbe evening, in fact, be was 
scarcely ever sober, and bis temper, wben be was under 
tbis baneful and degrading influence, became violent and 
irritable in tbe extreme. 

Tbis painful state of tbings increased as I grew in 
stature, until, by tbe time that I was ten years old, my 
father was generally spoken of in the neighbourhood as 
" poor Sir Harry," whilst bis former friends would tap 
their foreheads significantly whenever they bad occasion 
to mention his name. 



CHAPTER ni. 



I WILL pass over the uneventful days of my childhood, 
and resume my narrative at the period when I was between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age. 

Ever since I was about thirteen I had bad a governess 
— ^Miss Warden by name; my existence, consequently, 
from this time, had been much less desolate. 

I do not know who could have suggested to Sir Harry 
that a governess would be essential to my welfare — ^my 
welfare appeared now to concern him so very little. He 
held no kind of communication with any of our neighbours, 
at the same time he seemed to be hardly rational enough 
2 
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to Kaye eyolyed the notion from his own brain. Perhaps 
he may haye receiyed an application or recommendation 
upon the subject from some one who pitied my forlorn 
condition, and as he was now frequently absent from home, 
it may haye occurred to him, in a lucid interyal, that if 
he secured the seryices of some lady who could serye as 
my chaperon and instructress, he would saye himself both 
trouble and responsibility in the future. 

Miss Warden, at this time, was a lady of what is termed 
"an uncertain age," between thirty-fiye and forty-fiye, that 
is to say, as far as I could judge by her appearance. She 
was plain, both in figure and feature, but with a plainness 
which was not in the least displeasing. She had large, 
kind, brown eyes, an irregular nose, a swarthy complexion, 
and a wide mouth, which, howeyer, seemed to be always 
smiling. 

What a gushing, enthusiastic, tender-hearted creature 
she was ! Many people, I daresay, might haye called her 
a foolish woman. Her yery womanliness, howeyer, stood 
her in good stead sometimes, enabling her, through a sort 
of intuitiye feminine instinct (giyen us, as she was wont 
to inform me, in order to protect us from man — though I 
hardly think that she could haye had much need of any 
such protection), to arriyeat tolerably correct conclusions 
without the aid of reason. 

Her worst failing was, perhaps — seeing that I possessed 
the same weakness myself, and that she was in the position 
of my mentor — that she was so incorrigibly romantic, and 
expectant for oyer of some dramatic and sensational occur- 
rence. As yet, indeed, there had been little in her life at 
Northoyer to justify these expectations, but, failing the 
combinations and complications which are usually f ayour- 
able to the deyelopment of romantic situations, she would 
fasten eagerly upon the yery scantiest food in order to 
minister to this insatiable Graying. We could not fall in 
with the village apothecary during our walks, or receive 
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a visit from the new curate, without a declaration upon 
her part that "the plot" was "decidedly thickening," 
whilst an excusable personal vanity, mingling with the 
sincere affection she bore me, caused her to regard as 
imminent the advent of handsome and desirable suitors 
for us both. 

Our days, at about this time, were ordered somewhat 
after the following fashion : — 

Supposing that the weather was fine, we generally re- 
paired out of doors soon after breakfast, where I went 
through as many of my studies as could be conveniently 
pursued there, in an old-fashioned summer-house (a 
favourite resort, as I was told, of my poor mother's), at 
one end of the terraced flower-garden. Then we returned 
to the house, where I used to practice music and drawing, 
in which accomplishments I soon out-distanced my in- 
structress, having some natural taste for the arts to which 
she had only been driven by the requirements of her call- 
ing. She had nqt much love, I fancy, either, for serious 
study, and our holidays and half -holidays proved greater 
treats to her than they did to me. She was cheerful and 
sociable by nature, delighting in conversation and gossip, 
whereas, at this time, I was somewhat inclined towards 
solitude. But for the voluminous letters which she was 
in the habit of writing home to an aged mother, however, 
I doubt whether I should have been often able to indulge 
myself in this respect. I was very fond of day-dreaming 
and castle-building. My mind seemed, at this time, to be 
teeming with all sorts of fantastic and picturesque visions, 
and I liked to have leisure to dwell upon these, and to set 
them in some kind of order. 

I was enabled to arrive at this end in twa ways, sup- 
posing that the weather favoured my designs. 

I was enthusiastically fond of riding, whilst, next to my 
poor father (of whom she had always stood in the greatest 
terror), and after dogs, cows, oxen, and all homed creatures, 
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Miss Warden's keenest apprehensions seemed to be asso- 
ciated with the horse. She had never ridden in her life, 
and felt nervous, she said, in every kind of vehicle, except- 
ing an omnibus. Bj ordering my horse, therefore, I could 
always escape my governess's amiable prattle. At other 
times, when I experienced this inordinate craving for soli- 
tude and self-examination, I used to sally forth, whilst 
Miss Warden was writing home, laden with my drawing 
materials ; and, once out of doors, I would plunge into the 
most inaccessible thicket, or make my way towards that 
part of the park which was furthest from the house, thus 
effectually eluding my governess when she came out to 
seek for me. 

During these solitary rides and rambles — for my old 
friend Tom Pearse, promoted now to the place of coach- 
man, only accompanied me riding when I went outside 
the park, or in a direction where there were gates to open 
— ^I used to muse upon a variety of different subjects. 

From the moment when I had at length mastered the 
mystery of reading, I devoured, with the greatest avidity, 
most of the romances which I found in the well-stocked 
library at Northover House. Some of these I did not 
wholly comprehend at the time, some, perhaps, it would 
have been better had I never comprehended at all. 

Having begun by poring eagerly over such works as 
treated of brigands, ghosts, knight-errants, and perilous 
adventures, I had come, as £ advanced towards woman's 
estate, to prefer those of a more natural kind, descriptive 
of events which did not seem to be too improbable of 
occurrence. I delighted in passionate love-scenes, and 
usually became desperately enamoured of the hero of my 
book very soon after making his acquaintance. In this 
respect, indeed, I was dangerously susceptible, and terribly 
unfaithful as well, to my book-loves, my heart often warm- 
ing towards more than one character in the same novel. 
1 I'emember that I was in love with " Ivanhoe," for in- 
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stance, and the Knight Templar, in spite of his lawless 
ferocity, at the same time. "The Master of Ravens wood," 
I confess, reigned, whilst he reigned at all, supreme in 
my affections ; but I succumbed, very soon afterwards, to 
the brutal fascinations of "Mr. Rochester" (so rarely 
alluded to as " Edward " by the humble little heroine ! ), 
upon his black horse " Mesrour," and was never in the 
least surprised that " Jane Eyre " should have preferred 
him — mad wife and all — to the saintly and ascetic St. 
John, so egotistically intent upon the salvation of his 
own soul! "Eugene Aram," however, supplanted him 
before long in my affections. I remember how miserable 
I felt when he was found dead in his prison cell, and that 
my melancholy was greatly intensified by the knowledge 
that his tragical story was founded upon fact. 

So I used to read on and on, identifying myself, io an 
almost painful degree, with the joys and sorrows of these 
and of many other creatures of the imagination. I liked 
my books, at this time, to be long, in order that I might 
become thoroughly acquainted with the personages 
described, and would toil through romances which I have 
found it impossible even to skim at a later period — books 
which would rejoice the heart, no doubt, of some ship- 
wrecked Crusoe, with unlimited time upon his hands, if 
they could be cast on shore with the tinned meats, but for 
the reading of which the crowded and hurried days of an 
ordinary existence seem to be hardly long enough. 

I had a decided preference for heroes about whom there 
clung any shadow of mystery — of weirdness — or the sus- 
picion of undiscovered crime. I liked to read of how they 
shrank from giving their guilty right hands in greeting, 
or went about, chiefly at midnight, shrouded in long 
black cloaks, and to feel that they were living under some 
sort of terrible ban. 

The romantic and impressionable Miss Warden was the 
last person in the world to check this somewhat dangerous 
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learning, which was, I hope, rather the result of an active 
and vivid imagination than of any morbid craving for 
sensational horrors. She shared, in truth, the same 
weakness herself, and was, moreover, a sincere believer 
in ghosts, omens, and all those incomprehensible marvels 
which are spoken of, incongruously, as "the super- 
natural." 

She used frequently to tell my fortune as well as her 
own, with cards, in order to penetrate the veil in which 
our future was shrouded. To do her justice, she seemed 
to be quite as anxious for my happiness and prosperity as 
for her own. I never completely mastered her manner of 
proceeding, although I have listened hundreds of times to 
her predictions, for, unless anything she said came like a 
response to what was already in my mind, I did not pay 
much attention to her prophetic utterances or to the 
method employed. 

Ab far as I can remember, however, after shuffling the 
cards, she would give them into my hands and ask me to 
wish. After wishing, I used to cut them and hand them 
back to her, and she would then spread them out upon 
the table, sometimes massed together in a compact square, 
sometimes in the form of a fan ; after which she would 
begin to count, a performance which had to be repeated 
several times. 

I, meanwhile, sat pencil in hand, ready to set down 
upon paper what fell from the lips of the sybil. I came 
upon one of these scraps of paper quite recently, as I was 
looking over some old letters. The predictions recorded 
upon it must have been written down soon after this time, 
and by referring to it I am enabled to give the reader 
some notion of Miss "Warden's system. 

" One, two, three, four, five " (she would say, tapping 
each successive card with the tip of a paper-knife, which 
she used as a diviner's rod). "Ah ! here is yourself, sur- 
rounded by company, chiefly composed of women ; not all 
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of them are well-disposed towards jon. Some of them 
seem to he jealous, — ^but here is a fair man (king of hearts) 
with most excellent intentions ! One, two, three, fonr, 
five. Yes ! He is very well off — a bachelor — did not 
make his money, bnt inherited it — spends it freely — 
chiefly upon hioiself — a man with a title — occupies a 
distinguished position abroad " (counting). " Ah I I 
thought so ! He loves you tenderly 1 A powerful and 
devoted friend — ^would do anything to obtain your affec- 
tion. More devoted, at present, to you than you are to 
him. But now who is this other man just at his elbow P *' 
(counting). ''Ah ! the influence of this man will not be 
beneficial to you ! He is a man of double character, and 
utterly unscrupulous ! He will exercise a sinister effect 
upon your destiny if you permit him to become involved 
with it " (counting). " Yes ! He appears to be mixed 
up, or connected, in some way, with the heart king, 
through a diamond woman of a very evil disposition. 

" These two men seem to be staying in the same house, 
and you appear to be there too, but the house is not your 
home. Possibly you may go somewhere on a visit, or be 
invited to some kind of entertainment, for I find you in 
the midst of company again. Now for your wish ! " 
(counting). " It has something to do with these two fair 
kings. The diamond man seems, somehow, to act as an 
impediment. Much debiy and vexation in store for you 
before you can obtain it. Several long journeys. A 
shorter journey first, with marriage at the end of it 
(there, you see, is the ring). Journeying again, from 
place to place — ^not altogether pleasant journeys. Great 
surprise ! " (counting) " of a very unpleasant and tragical 
nature — (Do look at all those horrid black cards !) — 
having to do with fair man, who is surrounded by the 
worst cards. I must see what all this means " (counting). 
" Yes, extremely unpleasant disclosures ! Vexations and 
humiliations, followed by death of a spade man in good 
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position, wbo is in some way related to you, but lias be- 
come estranged — ^possibly your poor papa. More journeys. 
Illness. Another death. Brilliant assemblages. Tragic 
death of a fair man, which will prove the greatest relief 
to you. Same diamond woman with evil heart, who is 
related to fair man, to be particularly mistrusted. She 
will do you an injury if she can. Her machinations are 
abominable. Wish is connected with club king, who will 
have recently changed his title and his house. Obstacles. 
Scandals and back-bitings. Another great surprise. 
More journeyings. Final triumph, with realisation of 
wish," <fec. &c. &c. 

"With so many varied incidents to select from, it was 
not to be wondered at, perhaps, if some of these random 
sentences may have seemed, later on, to have had about 
them the ring of true prophecy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

And George Collingwood — my god-father, my parents' 
dear friend, the man who, upon the occasion of my poor 
mother's death, had wetted my infant cheek with his 
tears — ^had he never crossed our threshold since that ever- 
to-be-remerabered day? Not to my knowledge. It is 
probable that Sir Harry, who could not fail, when in his 
presence, to be reminded of one of the most miserable 
days of his life, may have purposely avoided bringing 
about a meeting with him. Then, too, Mr. Collingwood, 
after acting as secretary of Embassy at several European 
courts, had been appointed minister somewhere in South 
America — a post which he had accepted with reluctance, 
and merely as a stepping-stone to something nearer home, 
for his father was now a y^ry old man, and he was anxious 
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not to continue so far away from him. In a few years lie 
was fortunate enough to get transferred to a more eligible 
post, but he was too far off, even now, to make it easy for 
him. to visit our neighbourhood very often ; it was not 
wonderful, therefore, if I had never seen him at Northover 
since the sad occasion to which I have referred. 

Twice, however, during one of his flying visits to Eng- 
land, I had fallen in with him during my afternoon ride. 

Upon the first occasion I was returing home, after 
having be^n to our nearest town, when he overtook me, 
riding, likewise, upon the turnpike road, I had a good 
memory, and he seemed to me to be but little altered. All 
the same, I am not sure whether I should have recognised 
him as I passed, had he not followed and greeted me first. 
I was about fifteen or sixteen at this time, I should think, 
so that about ten years had elapsed since our last meet- 
ing. Tom Pearse, however, in the Davenant livery, was 
riding behind me, so that it could not have required much 
effort on his part to guess who I might be. 

The affection I had felt for Mr. Collingwood when I 
was quite a little girl seemed to rush back into my heart 
when I looked into his face, and saw his eyes seeking 
mine with an unmistakeable expression of tender emotion* 
He talked about old times, reminded me of the famous 
romps that we used to have in the old nursery, inquired 
whether my father was now at N^orthover, made no allusion 
whatever to my mother, and then parted with me at the 
lodge-gate, after informing me that I was not in the least 
, changed, that he would have known me " amongst a thou- 
sand," and that he would make a point of riding the same 
way upon the following afternoon, in the hope of falling 
in with me again. 

I met him next day, according to his implied desire, 
and after riding for a short way along the highroad we 
turned in at a gate which led to a secluded part of his 
father's park. 



I 
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Perhaps I onglit here to describe the man whose name. 
will have to appear so fi*equentlj in this narrative. 

At the time of which I am writing, George Collingwood 
must have been abont five-and-forty. He looked, how- 
ever, a great deal jonnger, and, as he rode by my side 
npon his showy chestnut, I thoaght him exceedingly 
handsome. My matnrer judgment obliges me to confess, 
however, that he did not possess what conld correctly be 
termed a handsome feature in his whole face, which owed 
^ great charm to its intelligence and mobility of ex- 
^pFession. It seemed, indeed, to be able to say anything 
he wished to express without the assistance of words, and 
had the power of looking happier, merrier, or more 
miserable, than any other face I have since beheld. He 
was tall and well-built, f air-complexioned, with expressive 
eyes, hair a little darker than his moustaches, but for 
which he was clean shaved — and was possessed of a par- 
ticularly insinuating voice, manner, and address. He had 
the reputation, as I have since heard, of being " utterly 
irresistible " to women, and was supposed to have broken 
hearts in almost every capital in Europe. Small wonder, 
therefore, if I, an inexperienced girl of sixteen, found his 
society agreeable and fascinating in the highest degree ! 

He made me feel, before I had been more than ten 
minutes in his company, that he was really and truly de- 
voted to me, and genuinely delighted to have me riding 
with him thus, and he possessed the rare charm of aj^pear- 
ing, at any rate, to be far more interested in my pursuits 
and aspirations than in anything connected with himself. 
He asked me a great many questions as to my every-day 
life ; whether I had a governess ; whether she was French 
or English ; what studies I preferred ; what book I was 
in the habit of reading ; and whether we saw much com- 
pany at Northover House ? 

I told him everything he desired to know about my un- 
eventful existence, and informed him that, owing to the 
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ansatisfactory state of my father's health, no visitors ever 
crossed the threshold of my home. He appeared to be 
deeply, tmaccoTuitably, interested in all I said, considering 
— as I thought to myself — ^how many more important 
matters he must have had to occupy him. It was a lovely 
autumnal afternoon, and I enjoyed my ride immensely. 
We separated, as upon the previous day, at the entrance 
to Northover Park. 

" Now that I've discovered all about your manners and 
customs," he said, as he bade me farewell, " I've no doubt 
I shall be able to fall in with you, somehow, whenever I 
run over to England. Don't quite forget me, dear Helen, 
in the meantime, for you know that we are very, very old 
friends ! " 

He looked at me, as he spoke, with an expression of 
regretful yearning, which I might, perhaps, have mis- 
trusted had I known, at this time, that he was such a 
redoubtable " lady-killer " ; and then, after wringing my 
hand very hard, he rode off suddenly, as though he dared 
not trust himself to say more. 



CHAPTER V. 



The next time that we met was upon what proved to be 
a memorable occasion, as far as I was concerned. 

About four or five miles from Noi-thover there lived an 
old-fashioned couple of the name of Ingleby, at a beautiful 
old Elizabethan manor-house, kno^vn as Ingleby Grange. 

Mr. Ingleby was one of our county Members ; he was 
also a master of fox-hounds, and was high sheriff for the 
year of which I am writing. Besides this, he was a man 
of large property and considerable wealth ; over and over 
again he had refused both a baronetcy and a peerage ; 
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preferring to be known as plain John Inglebj, like his 
father and grandfather before him. Nevertheless, he 
possessed immense influence in the connty ; and at the 
time when " poor Sir Harry " had conducted himself like 
a rational being " Jack Ingleby " had been one of his most 
intimate friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ingleby were childless, and well-advanced 
in years, but they delighted in keeping open house at 
Ingleby Grange, and were never better pleased than when 
it was enlivened by the presence of youths and maidens. 

When it became known in the neighbourhood that I 
had arrived at woman's years,— for I am writing now of 
the summer which followed upon my nineteenth birthday, 
— Mrs. Ingleby had, more than once, driven over to see 
me ; and, upon the last of these occasions, which was when 
my father was again absent from home, she had been loud 
in her expressions of motherly sympathy for my forlorn 
condition. 

I assured her, speaking with perfect sincerity, that I 
was not at all discontented with my lot ; and that I did 
not think that I should care for a life of gaiety and excite- 
ment. She replied, that it was impossible for me to know, 
as yet, whether I should like it or not; that I ought to be 
presented at court, and permitted to see something of the 
world, for that it was unnatural for a young creature like 
me to be mewed up in almost total solitude, and then 
departed, — ^filled, as I could not fail to perceive, with all 
kinds of benevolent projects for my future good, — after 
depositing two of Mr. Ingleby 's cards upon the hall- table 
with due formality. Only a little while afterwards — ^just 
at the conclusion of the London season, as I was informed 
— ^but of such times and seasons I knew as yet next to 
nothing — a Royal Duke, having occasion to visit our 
neighbourhood for some important function, accepted an 
invitation to remain for the night at Ingleby Grange. A 
select company was invited to meet him at dinner ; after- 
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wards there was to be a dance, and to this dance Mrs. 
Ingleby kindly invited both Miss Warden and myself; 
nor would she listen to any of the objections which I put 
forward, in my nervousness at the notion of being thus 
unexpectedly hurried into the world. My father, she said, 
could surely not disapprove of my going to the house of 
such very old friends ; but my father's objections were 
not what I feared. He was away from home, as he was 
almost invariably now, having taken bachelor apartments 
in London ; and he displayed too little interest in me, and 
my doings, for me to think of troubling him with a letter 
upon a subject which he would have considered so trivial 
and unimportant. What was exercising my mind, in 
reality, was, whether I could be quite sure of my dancing 
steps, wherewithal I should be clothed, and how I should 
find it possible to converse easily with a number of total 
strangers. Miss Warden, however, who was enchanted 
at the thought of accompanying me upon the occasion of 
my first appearance in public, and who prided herself 
upon her experience in all matters relating to female 
attire, promised to take all trouble off my hands. A 
white ball-dress was made for me in London from measure- 
ments which she furnished. Mason, my former nurse, 
who was now my personal attendant, and a most excellent 
needlewoman, rectified such trifling errors as required 
attention, and the cards having distinctly foretold, for the 
second or third time, that we should meet not only a most 
brilliant assembly, but also the bachelor heart king and 
the diamond man of double character, we set off for 
Ingleby Grange upon the evening of the ball in the 
highest state of excitement and anticipation. 

I fancy that, at this time, I must have been what most 
people would call pretty ; not because I admired my own 
face at all, but because of the effect which I perceived at 
once that it seemed capable of producing upon others — 
an effect which led me to infer that it must have possessed 
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some sort of charm. I was rather tall for a woman; 
my complexion was fair, but my eyes and hair were dark; 
and I think I had that kind of unusual appearance which 
is apt to attract notice in a crowd. Sometimes I surprised 
myself, looking very like a portrait of my mother which 
had been hidden away by Sir Harry in a lumber-room, 
and upon which I had chanced one day, when seeking for 
the large bird-cage that used to stand by her sitting-room 
door. But her face, as I could remember it in life, seemed 
to me to have possessed none of the defects which I could 
perceive in my own. 

"You look quite lovely, Helen," Miss Warden whispered 
to me (to give me confidence, no doubt) as we entered the 
ball-room; but then I could hardly regard her as an im- 
partial judge ! 

Our hostess received me with effusive kindness. The 
Royal Duke was standing by her side, and I was presented 
to him at once. His E>oyal Highness perceiving, no doubt, 
by reason of my obvious perturbation, that this was my 
first public appearance, endeavoured to put me at my ease 
by the affability of his conversation. New guests, how- 
ever, kept on arriving, entailing fresh presentations, so 
that it was not long before I was able to rejoin Miss 
Warden, who had been hovering near me by the doorway, 
and who took occasion to remark, that if all Princes 
possessed the delightful manner of His Royal Highness, 
" we should never hear anything more of those horrible 

radicals and republicans But there are two Princes 

here to-night ! " she added triumphantly, as she glanced 
towards the further end of the long room ; " that tall, 
very handsome young man there, talking to that other 
man, I have just been told is a prince also ; not an 
English one, — a Russian, or a Wallachian, or a Bulgarian, 
with a totally unpronounceable name." I looked in the 
direction indicated, and perceived a tall, distinguished- 
looking man, wearing several orders upon his breast. 
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He was leaning against a pillar, ui conversation with 
some one whose face I could not see. His appearance 
struck me at once, as interesting and imposing. '' If you 
are introduced to him, and if he asks you to dance," 
whispered my amiable but injudicious chaperon, " I shall 
feel perfectly certain that he is the * heart king ' ! " I 
danced my first valse with a youth of the neighbourhood, 
and, in the course of it, found myself at the further end 
of the room. My partner paused to make a little con- 
versation and I perceived that we were close to the dis- 
tinguished foreigner, and that the person with whom he 
was conversing was none other than my old friend Mr. 
CoUingwood. 

My godfather must have been watching my movements, 
for he came up to me at once. 

" I'm sorry to interrupt you," he said, addressing my 
partner, who was evidently an acquaintance, " but I want 
to ask Miss Davenant for the pleasure of the next 
dance ; that is, if she can forgive me my grey hairs ? " 

I perceived no grey hairs. He looked young and 
charming as ever, and the sight of him had the efEect of 
immediately restoring my confidence. 

When my dance with him was over, the foreign Prince 
crossed the room, and coming towards us, begged Mr. 
Collingwood, with whom it appeared he was staying, to 
introduce him to me, and after this introduction he invited 
me to dance the next valse. 

His name, as Miss Warden had remarked, seemed to be 
" utterly unpronounceable," nor did I, indeed, make any 
attempt to pronounce it. 

Now that I was nearer to him, I did not think that he 
looked particularly young, Five-and-thirty, or forty, at 
least, I should have said, if he had been an Englishman, 
but then Englishmen have a way of looking younger for 
their age than the natives of any other country upon the 
face of the globe! His hair was so exceedingly light, and 
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colourless, that, at first, I fancied that it mnst Have tamed 
prematurely grey, but his complexion was not of that 
fresh ruddy kind which is generally the accompaniment 
of extreme fairness. He had the somewhat lined and 
bloodless look, which I have since perceived in many of 
the inhabitants of northern latitudes, where it is cus- 
tomary to pass from the intensity of outward cold to the 
extremes of artificial heat, and to be alternately nipped 
by the breath of frosts and parched by the warmth of 
stoves. His face was short, broad-browed, of rather a 
Kalmuc type, with high cheek-bones, a straight small 
nose, heavy fair moustaches, and eyes set somewhat 
obliquely. They were very handsome eyes, however, utterly 
different from any other eyes that I had ever beheld, of 
a light transparent colour, like green sea- water, singu- 
larly luminous and brilliant, with dark lashes and brows, 
which contrasted oddly, but picturesquely, with his fair 
hair. I have since thought that his eyes were a little 
like those of a lynx — ^bright, fascinating — dominating, by 
their size, the rest of the countenance, and having in 
them, now and then, just a gleam of something wild and 
untamable. 

He spoke English perfectly, too well, indeed, for an Eng- 
lishman, but beyond this extreme correctness of expression 
there was nothing in his accent to show that he was a 
foreigner. He informed me that, as children, he and his 
only sister had always had French and English gover- 
nesses, and that he fancied that he knew these two Ian- 
guages, in consequence, almost better than his own, as it 
had always been his habit, as a boy, to speak in French, 
and think in English. He danced beautifully, and seemed, 
I thought, to be of a very quiet, simple, unpretending 
nature, speaking seriously, and a little wearily, with the 
manner of one who has come to the end of the emotional 
and enthusiastic epoch of existence, and whose interest is 
concentrated less upon the present than upon the past. 
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ter our dance, he asked me to come with him through 

reception-rooms. He was only remaining in England, 

aid, a few weeks longer, and was anxious to see some*' 

g of its country-houses, of which he had heard so much. 

^en we had made the round of the apartments, we 

.e to a tea-room, where he asked for a cup of coffee for 

iself and for me. We sat down together upon a sofa 

t far from the doorway, whence we could look down 

9 entire length of the brilliantly-lighted rooms. A 

.*ange sensation, as of passive subjection to the power 

a superior will, seemed to come over me as I listened 

the Prince's calm and somewhat monotonous Toice. 

^' In my country, in Poland," he was saying (so he was 

jither a Russian, a Wallachian, nor a Bulgarian, after 

all !) " existence is very much more simple than it is here. 

We live rather after a primitive patriarchal fashion, 

which is not wanting in a certain picturesqueness 

There is what would seem to you, no doubt, a strange 
mixture of barbarism and magnificence, but we have 
nothing whatever of your unostentatious comfort — no- 
thing of that kind ! " 

He waved his hand — ^which, I noticed, was beautifully 
shaped — as he spoke, in the direction of the long suite of 
reception-rooms, and then, looking fixedly in my face, he 
said, before I had had time to make any rejoinder : 

" Have you ever been told, mademoiselle, that you were 
very strongly magnetic, or mediumistic P that you were 
possessed of remarkable mesmeric power P " 

" Never ! " I answered, surprised at his words. " What 
can have made you fancy this P " 

" Because I am my myself very strongly mesmeric, and 
I am impressionable, also, in this respect, to an extra- 
ordinary degree. I perceived, from the first moment of 
speaking to you, that I was in the presence of an opposing 
force. I should be powerless, I imagine, ever to dominate 
you P •' 

8 
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"But you were trying to dominate meP" I asked 
feeling alarmed. " You were trying some sort of experi- 
ment or incantation upon me ? I could feel that you were ! ** 

"Ah! you could feel it!" he said, with quiet satis- 
faction ; " then your climate has not deprived me of my 
most valuable family inheritance ! " 

He smiled dreamily, and then went on stirring and sip- 
ping his coffee in silence. 

I shall never quite know how much may have been 
purely imaginary, the mere result of his words, or how 
much there was of reality in what I now seemed to ex- 
perience. Certain it wa3 that I again felt a sense of help- 
lessness, an impossibility, almost, of independent physical 
action. My mind, however, seemed to be fighting against 
this unusual restraint. 

" My body is in your power somehow," I felt compelled 
to avow, "but my mind is determined to resist you. You 
cannot get any power over my mind ! " 

"I wonder if it is so P " he murmured, looking at me 
curiously. " But wow, even your physical action is 
restored to you again ? You can rise up and go where- 
ever you wish, can you not ? " 

" Yes, I am free now ! " I answered, smiling, and giving 
myself a little shake. " How did you learn such an ex- 
traordinary power ? " 

" It came to me by right of inheritance," he answered. 
"We were all possessed of it in a greater or lesser degree. 
It is partly a fiction in our family, mingled with all sorts 
of fantastic legends, and partly, as you have experienced, 
a fact. As the members of our race become fewer, so, 
according to the tradition, does this faculty become the 
more potent and concentrated with those individuals that 
remain. Only two of us are living at the present moment, 
my sister and myself, so that we ought, between us, to 
possess it in a marked degree." 

"And what is it, exactly P " I inquired; "the power of 
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being able to mesmerise people P Yon spoke of it jnst 
now as a mesmeric power." 

" I called it so becanse I know not how else to describe 
it. Bnt I ratber regard it, myself, as an inberited primi- 
tive instinct. We possess still, as a people, many of tbe 
cbaracteristics * of tbe nnciyilized man, cbaracteristics 
wbicb were implanted in ns, originally, for onr own pro- 
tection, and wbicb baye not yet been stifled and overgrown 
witb artificial productions. Jnst as you find tbat one dog 
will carry your stick, tbat anotber will dive for a stone, 
and a tbird run after a bare ; so, also, tbe primitive races 
were distinguisbed by certain physical and mental pecu- 
liarities. Tbese, again, became subject to variations in 
different families. Tbe inheritance of our race has 
hitherto taken the form of an extraordinary susceptibility 
to all spiritual and magnetic influences. We are *' sen- 
sitivesy** and we recognise at once our relative positions 
when in tbe presence of other personalities. Given certain 
favourable conditions, we are able to dominate and control 
tbese others in their volitional power. When tbe condi- 
tions, on tbe contrary, tell against us, it is all the other 
way. 

Wow tbat be admitted thus, quite openly and honestly, 
tbat be could scarcely claim to be considered a really 
civilised being, I felt that I could forgive him tbe wild 
beast look wbicb I fancied I had observed in his eyes. 
Probably I was only confronting, for a moment, the primi- 
tive man ! 

Before be bad time to say more, I saw Mr. Collingwood 
coming towards us from tbe ball-room. A curious look, 
as of vexation, or jealousy, I knew not wbicb, came into 
his expressive face when be perceived us. 

"Well, my dear Hugo," he exclaimed, addressing bis 
Polish friend, " are you aware tbat you are monopolising 
tbe star of tbe evening, and tbat half-a-dozen of our 
* gilded youth ' are pacing up and down in tbe other room, 
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tearing out their hair in handfuls P I will yenture to . 
Miss Helen, that he has been trying to convert yon to 
views npon mesmerism, spiritualism, and electro-bioloj 
and trying to weave about you all sorts of occult spe! 
Let me release you from the power of the enchanter ! " 

He ofEered me his arm as lie finished speaking, and 
returned together to the ball-room. 

The Prince rose also, and followed behind us, seemi 
grave and abstracted. I danced again, several tim 
before the end of the evening, and was conscious that 
lynx eyes were fixed upon me all tbe while. 

Mr. CoUingwood, I found, had made the acquaintai 
of Miss Warden, and had taken her into supper, with t 
view of ascertaining everything about me — ^as he sai 
He had thought her a very good natured and pleasauu 
person, with excellent manners. 

"But what I like in her best," he added, "is her evident 
devotion to you." 

When it was time for us to depart he escorted us to the 
carriage. Whilst we were waiting for it in the ball, I 
asked him to tell me the Prince's correct name. 

He repeated it slowly, pronouncing each syllable dis- 
tinctly: "* Prince Crecszoleski,' Christian name, *Hugo.'" 

"I shall never be able to remember it," I said; "I wish 
you could have written it for me." 

He drew a letter from his pocket, tore ofE a scrap of it, 
and wrote down the name in pencil. 

"Think of the crackling of a bag of biscuits if you 
happen to lose this," he said, as he handed me the slip 
of paper. 

"The Prince is a most distinguished looking individual," 
Miss Warden remarked in the course of our homeward 
drive, " but I must say there is, to my mind, something a 
little * Eugene Aramy ' about him. Probably, however, 
this is only because he is a conspirator. All the Poles, 
I believe are conspirators, and belong to secret societies 
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for aesajssinating tlie Russians. The plot is decidedly 
tHickeniiig 1 " 



CHAPTER VI. 

Whilst I was dressing, next looming, mj mind was filled 
with impressions connected with my first ball, amongst 
which the Polish Prince had naturally an important place. 
My feelings with regard to him were of a cnriously mixed 
kind. From haying lived so mnch alone — ^in mental, rather 
than physical, loneliness — ^I had acquired a habit of more 
minute self-examination than is usual with young people, 
and the question I found myself asking, now was, Why, 
considering this very heart-loneliness, I had not been more 
affected by the interest which an atti-active and distin- 
g^uished man had certainly evinced in me ? Why, in a 
word — ^with all my yearning for the romantic, and my 
belief in a theory of predestination, and the intense hesoin 
d^avmer which lay at my heart — ^had I not immediately 
succumbed to the charms of this handsome foreign Prince, 
and fallen ** head over ears " in love with him upon the 
spot ? I recognised, now that I was no longer fettered by 
the mysterious power which was the birthright of the 
Crecszoleskis, that I had felt for the Prince an interest 
which was entirely devoid of any tender sympathy. He 
had dominated me, in a mea^sure, it is true, for the short 
time during which it had pleased him to exert his heredi- 
tary gift; but I had been fascinated without being touched. 
Nevertheless, as I thought about him now, I realised that 
he had at least ministered to my girlish vanity, and that 
I should certainly like to see him just once more — ^by day- 
light — ^if only to ascertain whether I had formed a correct 
estimate of his personal appearance. The scrap of paper 
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upon wliicli Mr. Collingwood had. written his name, was 
lying crumpled np on the dressing-table, by the side of 
my fan and lace pocket-handkerchief. I smoothed it ont, 
and spelt over to myself the "totally imprononnceable 
name," which, however, I flattered myself I had completely 
mastered now. 

As I examined the paper by the morning light, I per- 
ceived that there was something written npon the other 
side of it, which Mr. Collingwood had probably not re- 
marked, for the characters were extremely small, and 
written in faint bluish ink. A woman's handwriting, 
evidently; and evidently, too, the writing of a woman 
who was not English. The words spoke for themselves : — 
" And now, once more, adieu, Excellence ! " (they ran) " d, 
tout jamais, peutfStre! In remembrance of that which 
appears to have departed beyond all hope of recall, I must 
again entreat your good offices aupres de mon cher frere 
Hugo, who will probably not remain in England longer 
than a few weeks." 

The Prince's sister, I gathered from these lines — ^the 
only other surviving member of this remarkable family — 
had been acquainted with Mr. Collingwood in the past, 
and her brother's visit to our neighbourhood had probably 
been due to this connecting link. 

Breakfast was announced before I had proceeded much 
further with my reflections ; and, on going downstairs, I 
found Miss Warden already in the dining room. 

As I had anticipated, she, too, was over-flowing with 
impressions of the previous night. She was convinced, 
of course, that the foreign Prince had fallen in love with 
me at first sight. Such things happened constantly; one 
read of them in books ; besides which, it had all been 
foretold by the cards ! She had been informed that he 
belonged to one of the oldest families in Poland ; that, un- 
like some foreign Princes, he owned vast possessions; that 
he had occupied several distinguished appointments, and 
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was Tmrnarried. All this, too, bad been distinctly foretold. 
Then Mr. CoUingwood — ^what a delightful person! so 
clever, so well-informed, so fascinating! Se^ too, she 
felt convinced, was hopelessly smitten by my charms. 

" Mr. Colling^ood," I protested, amused at her fatuity, 
" a man old enough to be my father ! " 

*' People constantly marry husbands who are a good 
deal older than themselves,** returned Miss Warden, cheer- 
fully. ''Look at the case of your poor Mama. Mr. 
ColUngwood seems to be quite devoted to you; and to 
xue he seems like a young man." 

"Well, at any rate it won't be possible for me to marry 
them both ! " I said laughing. 

" There could be no reason — under ordinary circum- 
stances — ^why anybody should be anxious for you to marry 
at all," replied my governess, assuming a more serious air. 
** People are often very happy in a single state ; but your 
position, my dear, I can't help confessing, is, in some 
respects, nnf ortunate. It is exceptional^ at any rate ; and 
it would be of the greatest importance to your future 
happiness if you could make an advantageous marriage 
whilst you are young. Sometimes — as in my own case — 
we are apt to defer this step until it is rather late ! " and 
she looked down at her plate and sighed. 

" I can assure you I am in no hurry to marry," I 
exclaimed. "I am quite contented living on here as I 



am. 
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It would be different if you could go on living here 
always," returned Miss Warden, gravely; "but supposing 
anything were to happen to your poor papa, who is now over 
sixty, and far from being in a satisfactory state of health ? 
This place could be no longer your home. Mi'S. Ingleby 
was going about last night speaking of you as Hhe beauti- 
ful heiress,' and it is evident, my dear, that you will be 
exceedingly well off, for there are certain possessions — 
according to Mr. CoUingwood, who seems to know all 
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about you — ^whicli are bound to come to you immediately 
upon the deatb of Sir Harry ; whilst Croft's Farm — ^that 
delightful little place where your poor mother used to live 
before she married — ^reverts to you as soon as you are 
twenty-one. Northover House, however, where you have 
lived all your life, and the property which lies round about 
it, will pass away to your cousin. Colonel Courtenay 
Davenant." 

" Yes, I know that," I answered ; " though I didn't 
know that cousin Courtenay had become a ColoneJ." 

" He is only a Colonel in the Guards, which, it seems, 
is equivalent to a Captain in any other regiment. He has 
got on capitally in his profession (I learnt all this from 
Mr. Collingwood), and has now been appointed military 
attache somewhere — a very eligible post. He's very 
clever and good-looking, just ten years older than you 
are, and,, if only you two could have married, there 
would-havo been a way out of the difficulty at once." 

"Ah ! So I am to be married to him, now ! What 
shall I do with my other two admirers ? " 

"This marriage with your cousin, however," Miss 
Warden continued, without heeding me, " seems, now, 
very unlikely to take place." 

She said no more, but sighed, and went on with her 
breakfast. Her remark excited my curiosity. She seemed, 
I thought, to have imbibed an immense amount of infor- 
mation in the course of a single night I 

" Is my cousin going to be married to anybody else ? " 
I inquired of her by-and-by. 

" Not that I know of ; Mr. Collingwood, at least, did 
not say so. But he saw your cousin not long ago, in 
London, before he had received this new appointment, and 
he said then, it seems, that he had quite given up all idea 
of what he alluded to as * the family marriage project.* " 

" By which he meant his possible marriage with me ? ** 

" Yes ; Mr. Collingwood may not have intended me to 
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repeat all this, but I'm doing so entirely for your own 
good. It appears that your cousin knows Mr. CoUing- 
wood -well, and is, besides, a great friend of a young 
Collingwood, a nephew of your godfather's, who is in the 
same regiment with him, and who sometimes visits down 
here. Colonel Davenant, therefore, knew a good deal 
about your poor papa's odd ways, and of the dull life you 
lead at I^orthover. He asked a good many questions 
about you, but I fancy that Mr. Collingwood was the first 
to allude to the marriage project, from what he said, and 
then it was that Colonel Davenant told him he had 
entirely given up all notion of it, although, at one time, 
he had thought that it would have been advantageous 
both to himself and the property." 

I felt piqued in spite of myself. 

"He might have taken the trouble, first, to find out 
whether I should have agreed to it ! " I said with some 
warmth ; " a person can hardly * give up ' a thing that 
has never been within their reach!" 

"Well, my dear, if he had thought fit to propose to you, 
I should hope that you would not have been so foolish as 
to throw away so good a chance, for it would certainly 
have been one of the most satisfactory arrangements 
possible ! Colonel Davenant, however, thinks difEerently. 
He has always objected, upon pnnciple, to the union of 
first cousins, and was only led to contemplate this mar- 
riage because it had been a favourite scheme of his father's. 
Lately, however, he has become confirmed in his first 
, opinion. He looks, now, upon the relationship as an 
insurmountable barrier." 

" Why now, more than at first ? " 

" Because of things which have since occurred — ^unfor- 
tunate circumstances." 

" Nothing that I can have done ? " I inquired eagerly. 

" No, no, dear; far from it! And it seems indeed hard 
that you should suffer for what isn't in the least your 
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fault. Mr. CoUingwood seemed very zancli concerned 
about it. He said it was utter nonsense to object to the 
cousinship. But the subject is such a painful one that I 
hardly like to allude to.it." 

"Ah, but you must tell me everything, now that you 
have said so much ! " I exclaimed. " Mr. CoUingwood 
shall never know that you repeated his words." 

"Well, then, dearest Helen, disapproving as Colonel 
Davenant did, of such marriages in the abstract, he had 
gradually come to the conclusion that, in this particular 
case, one might have been possible, until it came to his 
knowledge that " 

She hesitated, and began cutting her toast into an 
infinity of little pieces. 

I felt impatient and apprehensive to an intense degree. 

" Until what came to his knowledge ? " I eagerly 
inquired. 

"Until he discovered that there was a tendency to 
madness in the family. You have made me tell you every- 
thing now ! " 

" He considers that poor papa is mad ? " 

" He considers that he displays a tendency that way ; 
and you know, dear, that he is not the only person who 
thinks this. You see now what I meant when I said that 
your position was rather unfortunate — not quite so brilliant 
as it seemed. Your cousin has been prevented, on this 
account, from making you an ofEer of marriage, even 
when it would be greatly to the advantage of the estate. 
Other people may, very likely, be prevented too. Poor 
Sir Harry is no kind of companion to you. Ho will never 
be able to introduce you into London society, or receive 
visitors here. His death, it is true, would probably 
silence all these distressing rumours ; but then you will 
have to turn out of your old home. Your cousin was 
very determined in his opinion, it seems ; nothing Mr. 
CoUingwood said could shake him." 
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I remained silent for some time. It did not snrprise 
me mncli to hear that Sir Harry should be considered 
mad. Exaggerated acconnts of his strange behavionr had 
probably reached my cousin Courtenay's ears, and I could 
not blame him for being influenced by them. It was not 
as though he had abandoned the idea of our marriage on 
account of anything he might have heard to my own dis- 
advantage. I felt how utterly absurd it was of me to be 
afEected in the least by what I had just learnt of Colonel 
DaTcnant's objections, considering that, as far as I could 
recollect, I had only seen him once in my life, and that 
was when I was little more than a baby. I was not quite 
ignorant of the fact that there had been some talk — 
chiefly amongst the servants and gossiping neighbours — 
of our eventual marriage ; but I regarded this as merely 
a result of its becoming known, amongst meddlesome 
people, that I possessed a male cousin of a suitable age, — 
a marriage with whom might be to the advantage of the 
Northover estates. 

I am bound to confess, however (desiring as I do to 
give in this narrative a description of my real feelings — 
however wrong or unreasonable they may have been), 
that the impression conveyed to me by Miss Warden's 
well-meant words was, that I had received some manner 
of unmerited slight at the hands of my absent and un- 
known kinsman. He seemed to have given up the idea of 
this marriage (I thought) without a single feeling of re- 
gret or compunction! It had never occurred to him, 
evidently, that I might be in any way loveable or attractive 
as a woman ! I had been looked upon merely as a neces- 
sary element in "the family project," which was to be 
pursued or abandoned, just as it might seem good to him ! 

Without falling in with Miss Warden's ridiculous 
notions as to the effect which she imagined that I had 
produced — ^not only upon Mr. Collingwood (my own god- 
father !) but also upon the Polish Prince who had beheld 
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me last night for the first time — ^I certainly felt, at tliia 
moment, an intense desire to convince my cousin Courtenay, 
after some very decided fashion, that I could bear, with 
perfect equanimity, the idea of an existence without him ; 
and that this voluntary abandonment of me, upon his 
part, would not necessarily condemn me to a life of 
celibacy I 



CHAPTER VII. 

All night long I could not sleep for thinking of what 
Miss Warden had told me. 

With regard to my father, I could not bring myself to 
believe that he was really mad. My mother's sudden 
death had given his nervous system a violent shock. He 
had withdrawn himself entirely from all genial com- 
panionship, neglected his appearance, and shut himself 
up like a hermit. Then, with the laudable desire, pro- 
bably, of returning once more to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of his former life — or else from a wish to drown 
his absorbing melancholy — he had had recourse to stimu- 
lants, the curse of so many unhappy low-spirited people, 
which, far from producing the desired effect, had reduced 
him to a condition which was even more deplorable than 
his previous state of despondency. "Poor Sir Harry" 
was a misanthrope — a drunkard — an irritable, miserable, 
unreasonable being — but surely not one that anybody 
could truthfully describe as actually insane ? 

After I had turned this subject well over in my mind, I 
began living, in imagination, the melancholy, monotonous, 
kind of existence which would probably be reserved for me 
if, as might be expected in the course of nature, I should 
survive my unfortunate father. I saw myself — no longer, 
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possibly, in tlie first flush of youtli — ^packing up all the 
little belongings that I could legitimately lay claim to as 
my own, and turning my back for ever upon my old home— 
the house which my dear mother had graced with her beauty 
and enlivened by her smiles — ^wherein she had closed her 
eyes in death, and wherein my own had first opened to the 
light 1 I saw myself bidding a sad farewell to the garden, 
the old summer-house, all my favourite nooks and comers, 
and then driving off, with my baggage, to Croft's Farm — 
the little place which, in right of my mother, who had 
inherited it at the death of my uncle Everard, would 
accrue to me in spite of my sex. Everything, of course, 
would seem very new, and strange, and cramped, just at 
first, after having lived in such a much bigger house. In 
time, however, I should probably get used to the change. 
I could go on with my music and drawing — ^this would 
cheer me in my loneliness — and do some good amongst 
the poor. I should be able, I supposed, to afford a few 
horses, so that I could go for my usual rides. How odd 
it would seem, just at first, to pass by the Northover 
lodge-gates, without turning in at any of them! Miss 
Warden, if she had not been carried off by the wealthy 
and handsome husband who was so contiaually shadowed 
forth by the cards, might come and stay with me from 
time to time; or I might even be able to make some 
arrangement by which she should live with me altogether. 
If not, I could get a nice fluffy Persian cat, that I could 
grow fond of, or a dear, great, black, curly-backed retriever 
dog, with faithful brown eyes, and a tail that would begin 
wagging whenever he saw me coming ! It would be better 
to have only a dog or a cat to care for than nothing at all ! 

So I mused on, " piling up the agony," until the tears 
begotten of a "sweet self-pity" fell fast and thick upon 
my pillow. 

Never, until this moment, had I so thoroughly realised 
what my future was likely to be! What a desolate, 
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coniracted, loveless kind of existence — scarcely, indeed, 
to be dignified by tbe name of an existence at all ! An 
involuntary state of compulsory vegetation, which would 
go on until my time came to be cut down by the scythe of 
the grim reaper ! What congenial spirit would ever take 
the trouble to seek me, once I was thus hidden and buried 
away from the civilised world ! What fairy Prince would 
be likely to draw in his bridle-rein at the door of my 
humble and obscure abode! And all this while, up at 
Northover House — my dear, dear, lost home ! — my cousin 
Courtenay would be lording it to his heart's content — 
married, of course, by that time, to the peerless lady of his 
choice, the perfect pearl, selected, after all due consideration, 
as worthy of so great an honour, whose family escutcheon 
and " bin of health " must be alike free from speck or 
blemish ; and who would sometimes pay me patronising 
visits, perhaps, and invite me to go over to afternoon tea ! 

When I arose, next morning, I looked pale and dis- 
pirited. I felt as though, in a single night, I had acquired 
the wisdom of years, by the light of which I seemed to 
perceive that my cousin Courtenay was a kind of enemy, 
to be both feared and mistrusted. 

At the breakf ast-table these morbid feelings underwent 
a good deal of modification. Here I found Miss Warden, 
in a most pleasurable state of excitement. She had just 
received a letter of the greatest importance, in her opinion, 
to me. It was from Mr. Collingwood, and ran as follows : — 

" Dear Miss Warden, 

"My guest, Prince Crecszoleski, seems to have a 
mania for looking at country-houses, as he says he is 
thinking of settling amongst us some day, and so, if quite 
convenient to yourself and the fair Helen, he proposes to 
walk over and pay you his respects to-morrow, at about 
two o'clock, when it will interest him much to be shown 
the house and the pictures. 

" I shall not, I fear, be able to do myself the pleasure 
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of accompanying liim, as I think I shall be obliged to go 
np to London upon important business at the F. 0., bnt I 
will see that he is started off on the right road. 

"Don't prepare Inncheon for him, as he eats next to 
nothing. A cup of coffee, or green tea, is all that he will 
require. Of course, shoald yon happen to be from home, 
or particularly engaged, he can go back by the way he 
came, as it is not customary, as you are aware, for young 
ladies to receive such visitors en tSte-a-tete. With kindest 
remembrances to Miss Helen, 

** I am, dear Miss Wai-den, 
" Yours very truly, 

" George CoLLmowooD. 

" P.S. — Give Crecszoleski lemon with his tea instead of 
cream ; and, if you want to make him feel quite happy, 
let him smoke as many cigarettes as he pleases." 

The " to-morrow " of Mr. Collingwood's letter was now 
" to-day," and Miss Warden was already in a flutter of 
anticipation, 

" You see, Helen," she said, as I returned the letter to 
her after reading it, " the plot is thickening fast ! This 
mania for looking at country-houses is merely a pretext ! 
The Prince wishes to see you again, to obtain a footing in 
your home. I wish that Mr. CoUingwood could have 
come too. We should have been four, then — a nicer 
number than three for private conversation in public, for 
I feel sure that the Prince has something particular to 
say to you. Don't you detect a ring of jealousy in Mr. 
CoUingwood's letter — in his great anxiety, for instance, 
that you should not receive his friend en tete-a-tite ? " 

" I fancy he only wishes us to do what is considered the 
proper thing," I answered. "Princes are very likely 
more particular than other people, and Mr. CoUingwood 
mayn't think we see enough of the world to know much 
of its ways. He tells you this just as he tells you to give 
the Prince lemon with his tea." 
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"I think quite difFerently, dear," returned Miss "Warden 
looking extremely wise. " I think they are both very 
much smitten with yon. Mr.»Collingwood has had to go 
up to London to-day npon important business at the 
Foreign Office. The Prince, aware of this, has fixed upon 
to-day for his visit. Mr. Collingwood, feeling that the 
Prince is his guest, and that he will be obliged to leave him 
alone for the whole day (for I hear that Lord Silchester 
seldom now quits his own apartment), cannot naturally 
object, however much he might have wished to accompany 
the Prince. As he is unable to do so, he fires ofE this 
letter to me, in order to make sure that his guest shall 
not see you alone! That is how I read between the 
lines ! " 

I asked her why, if Mr. Collingwood entertained for me 
any such sentiments as she had imputed to him, he should 
have endeavoured to persuade my cousin Courtenay to 
adhere to the project of our marriage ? 

" You told me yesterday," I said, " that Mr. Colling- 
wood declared that it was utter nonsense to object to the 
cousinship, and that he had tried to shake Courtenay's 
scruples but could not succeed." 

" Ah, well ! that certainly does seem a little incon- 
sistent," she answered thoughtfully ; " but then we must 
remember, dear, that Mr. Collingwood is a diplomatist ! 
Diplomatists are never open or above-board in anything ! 
Their trade is to conceal their real intentions. He may 
have wished to convince me, before he put forward his 
own views, that all possibility of your marriage with 
Colonel Davenant was at an end, in order that he might 
not appear to interfere with it. All the same, the Prince 
is evidently coming to see you, so that I certainly do not 
feel disposed to watch you both like a detective ! " 

As we now knew that Prince Crecszoleski never partook 
of luncheon, Miss Warden thought that it might be as 
well, perhaps, that we, too, should not seem to be too car- 
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niYorotis, and that he shonld not find ns, as she expressed 
it, " sitting like two ogres all surrounded by bones." 

We had the remains of our luncheon, therefore, cleared 
away a little earlier than usual, and betook ourselves to 
the old summer-house in the garden, the day being beauti- 
fully fine, where we ordered that both tea and coffee should 
be brought oufr to us as soon as our visitor arrived. 

Afterwards, should he prefer it, we could adjourn to 
the house, but Miss Warden, who persisted in believing 
that the Prince would desire to talk with me confidenti- 
ally, and who yet did not intend altogether to disregard 
the hint conveyed in Mr. CoUingwood's letter, thought 
that he would be able to speak to me more freely in the 
garden than vrithin doors. She could remain at work in 
the summer-house, she said, whilst we two wandered about 
at our will — only, I was to imagine that her eyes were 
upon me all the time ! In this way everybody would have 
reason to be satisfied. 

I have alluded to this old summer-house before as one 
of my favourite resorts. My poor mother, too, as I had 
been told, was very fond of sitting in it, and this lent it 
an additional charm in my eyes. 

The flower-garden, at Northover, was disposed in front 
of the principal windows after rather a formal fashion, 
upon a broad terrace, divided from the deer-park by a 
balustrade surmounted by urns and statues, beyond which 
the land dropped considerably. Level with this terrace, 
upon the higher ground, shady paths branched forth from 
the end of the garden, bordered upon the one side by high 
yew hedges, neatly clipped, and upon the other by the 
low stone balustrade overlooking the outer park. 

Only a short distance down the path which led from 
the right, and parallel with the yew hedge, was situated 
the summer-house, so-called because another, a newer one, 
had been built at a more recent date, in the corresponding 

pathway to the left. 
4 
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I much preferred tlie " old " summer-liouse of tlie two. 
It was deeper, more sequestered, and tlie view which lay 
extended in front of it, as one looked out through its 
rustic columns over the grey terrace- wall, was calm and 
beautiful in the extreme. 

A broad extent of undulating park-land, well wooded 
with noble forest trees, and feathery with bracken, 
amongst which the fallow-deer would lie herded together 
in the hot summer days out of the way of the flies, with 
nothing of them visible save their branching antlers. To 
the left the ground became more broken and hilly, and a 
murmuring stream, shining out here and there from be- 
tween bulrush and willow- weed, went wandering down 
the valley like a silver serpent. Beyond all this, upon 
very clear days, the blue line of the sea could be plainly 
discerned, kissing the sky, as it were, at the uttermost 
edge of the visible horizon. 

Miss Warden and I had not been long established in 
this delightful retreat before a footman brought us out 
Prince Crecszoleski's card, and, looking across the lawn 
we saw him coming towards us from the drawing-room, 
the windows of which opened upon the terrace. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

After partaking of coffee, which, in spite of all our fore- 
thought with regard to the lemon, Prince Grecszoleski 
preferred to green tea, — ^admiring the view and conversing 
upon general topics, — ^Miss Warden asked me whether I 
should not like to show the Prince over the rest of the 
garden before we repaired to the house. She appeared to 
be intent upon some complication in her knitting, and 
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displayed no sign of following us when we rose to act 
upon lier suggestion. 

" Tliat good lady — ^your duenna — ^understands me ex- 
actly 1 " remarked the Prince, as soon as we were out of 
ear-shot. " She perceives that my visit was not to Tier 
but to you I " 

I made no reply, not knowing, quite, what I ought to 
say, and we sauntered on past the house, and so down 
into the shady pathway to the left. 

" So this is where you live ! " he exclaimed, seeking 
my eyes, as though with melancholy interest. " This is 
the peaceful, beautiful, English home, where you have 
passed sixteen? — seventeen? How many years shall I 
say ? " 

*'I am past nineteen," I answered, thinking that he 
wished, for some reason, to discover my age, and being 
too young, as yet, to wish to conceal it. 

** Ah, but you look much younger," he remarked. "In 
no country do people look so young as here in England. 
What age would you give me, now, if you were obliged to 
guess ? " 

I looked up at his face, determined to say just what I 
thought. 

He appeared no older by daylight than he did in the 
evening. I remarked the same lines in his face, the 
absence of all ruddy flesh tints, the dark shadows under 
his strange eyes, the serious, rather weary expression, 
with a curious gleam, now and' again, as of the awakening 
of some more ardent instinct. His figure — ^tall, lithe, and 
distinguished-looking — seemed to be younger than his 
face. 

" Thirty-six?" I hazarded, still contemplating his sin- 
gular countenance with attention. 

" Not yet thirty-four," he answered. " You see, you 
have aged me by more than two years 1 But then I have 
not lived always, like you, this peaceful home-life. Tell 
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me " — he added, snddejily — " does this existence of per- 
petaal repose entirely satisfy tlie cravings of your nature? 
Yon are intelligent — observant — sympathetic. I can 
imagine that to those who have already battled, and 
suffered, in the outer world, this place must seem, as it 
seems to me at this moment, like a terrestrial paradise ; 
but, previously to having had any such experiences ? Do 
you feel no desire, sometimes, to do like this — ^to plunge 
out into what may be beyond ? " 

He placed his right hand lightly upon the flat coping- 
stone at the top of the balustrade as he spoke, and vaulted 
over it into the outer park. On account of the f aU in the 
ground I was now some distance above him. 

"Ah! you won't find it so easy to vault back again, 
Prince!" I said, looking down at him as I rested my 
elbows upon the stone parapet. " Perhaps I might find 
it the same if I quitted my quiet home." 

" With your help," he answered, holding out his hand 
to me. 

I took it, instinctively, fancying that he was about to 
vault back again and required my assistance. He walked 
on, however, still holding my hand, until we reached the 
spot where the stone balustrade was replaced by an iron 
railing. This he lept over easily, and we strolled on 
together walking side by side as before. 

Whilst the Prince was holding my hand, I had again 
experienced the curious sensation, as of subjection to a 
superior will, which had oppressed me in the tea-room at 
Ingleby Grange. I felt it, however, in a less marked 
degree, and upon his relinquishing his hold it left me 
altogether. 

We were quite close now to the summer-house corres- 
ponding to the one in which we had left Miss Warden, 
The Prince proposed that we should sit down and talk a 
little before rejoining my " duenna," as he called her. 

"You are looking pale to-day. Miss Davenant," he said, 
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looking at me earnestly; "probably yon are still suffering 
from the f atigaes of the ball P " 

"Oh, no! the ball didn't tire me in the least! But last 
night I cotdd not sleep. My thoughts were too disagree- 
able." 

"Yon sleep well, generally?" he inquired. 

"Yes," I answered. "How could we live without 
sleep ? " 

"I am endeavouring to live without it now," he answered. 
" I am purposely trying, for the moment, to conquer my 
material impulses, in order to pursue some psychical ex- 
periments in which I am interested. Tell me," he added, 
and he gazed still more intently at my face, " my friend 
George — ^my amiable host — ^is he in any way related to 
you ? " 

" No," I answered, " he is no relation — only a very old 
family friend. Why do you ask ? " 

" You may not feel complimented, perhaps — ^in spite of 
his being so great a favourite with your sex — ^but the fact 
is, to a foreigner, as I am, English faces that are of the 
same type and complexion seem often to bear a kind of 
family likeness to one another, even when there is no cause 
for it. My friend George, in spite of his cosmopolitan 
experiences, will always be recognized wherever he goes 
as an Englishman ; and you, too, Miss Helen, with your 
tall figure, your air de Diane Ohasseresse^ you could be 
nothing else but a daughter of "ia perfide Albion;** and 
thus, just when you held up your head, so, and looked at 
me, I fancied that I perceived some kind of resemblance 
between you, which, joined to the great interest he seems 
to evince in you, made me think he might be a relation." 

" No," I answered, " I have very few male relations 
living. Only my father and one cousin. It was a thou- 
sand pities that I was not a boy myself ! " 

I sighed, thinking of my possible future at Croft's 
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Farm, tlio Persian cat, tlie curly-backed retriever, and all 
tlie other consolations of desolate spinsterhood. 

" If you liad been a boy," retnmed tbe Prince, smiling 
— ^bnt rather sadly, I thought — " I should not 'be sitting 
here with you to-day ! " 

I was perfectly at my ease with him now, and felt, 
somehow, as if I had known him for a long time. His 
society, however, depressed me unaccountably. I felt that 
he was unhappy, restless, disappointed with his experience 
of life. I might have desired, perhaps, — ^being young and 
romantic, — ^to bring back his happiness, his peace of mind, 
his shattered illusions, but I was penetrated as with a 
sense of my inability to serve him adequately. 

He attracted and repelled me in so strange a manner 
that I longed to discover some clue to the mystery. 

By-and-by, seeing that I was about to return to the 
garden-terrace, he said earnestly — 

*' Miss Helen, just one question before we separate. I 
have asked you so many already, that I fear I must seem 
impertinent ; but time presses, and obliges me to dispense 
with ceremony. Have you decided yet, in any definite 
manner, upon the course of your future life P Have your 
affections become engaged ? Are you betrothed to any- 
body ? " 

" No," I answered. " I have no future planned out ; I 
do not care about anybody ; and I am not engaged to be 
married." 

** Quite, quite, free?" he asked, looking at me very 
earnestly. " Not even a wandering dream in your mind, 
or in your heart ? " 

"Nothing!" I replied, speaking sadly. "I have, of 
course, my hopes and my fears, and I build my castles in 
the air ; but that is all ! And you p " 

" Nothing, nothing ! " he answered. " Marriage, affec- 
tion, have not hitherto entered into the programme of my 
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existence. Till now, all women have seemed to me like 
dolls ! " 

I did not answer him. Somehow I had expected this 
speech. I seemed to know that it must come before long. 

" And when you hope, and fear, and build your castles, 
you sit here, where we are now sitting, looking like this, 
out over the woods and fields ? " 

" Yes ; but always in the other summer-house, where 
we left my govemess. I like it better than this one." 

" Ah ! And is not that the way I came this afternoon ?" 

He pointed to the road, which wound round through 
the park, towards that part of the estate which joined 
Lord Silchester's property. 

" Yes, that's the way you must have come. It will be 
your shortest way back, too. You could walk it in less 
than half -an-h our." 

" And may I not walk it again before I leave this place, 
very probably for ever ? Some warm evening, perhaps, 
when my friend George is sitting, after dinner, with his 
old father ? If I were then to wander out and find my- 
self here, and then to leap over that wall, as I did just 
now, would you be sitting in your arbour, building your 
castles, and should I see you alone, where we could con- 
verse without interruption ? " 

I felt no thrill of emotion as the Prince uttered these 
words. I perceived what was unusual, romantic, sensa- 
tional, in the situation, but I was mistress of myself in 
every fibre as I answered — 

" Why should you come to me then, when you could 
come by daylight ? What would anybody think who saw 
you coming as if by stealth ? " 

" They would not see me — ^nobody but you ; or, if they 
did, they would think merely that I had dined here, and 
was sitting with you, after dinner, in your garden. To- 
day is Wednesday. I came but for one week, and am 
leaving for London on Monday morning. Tell me that 
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on Friday evening, at a little before ten o'clock, you will 
be tbere — where we left your duenna ? " 

" No, no, no I " I exclaimed, rising. " What can have 
made you think that I would do this P Do not come, I 
implore you ! I shall not be there ! " 

" You will be there," he said quietly, meeting my eyes, 
for one moment, with a look which seemed half a suppli- 
cation and half a command. " You will know that with 
me you will be as safe as with your father or your cousin, 
and you will come ! " 

When I returned to Miss Warden I felt weary and 
exhausted, as though with some kind ai. moral conflict. 
I had been victorious for the moment, but I had lost 
strength in the encounter. I was agitated and disturbed, 
too, at the thought that the Prince might persist in his 
intention. 

As we entered the old summer-house, I saw that he 
seemed to be taking particular note of the locality. 

Close to where Miss Warden was sitting at work, a 
word was picked out, upon the ground, in white pebbles. 

It was " VenturCy^^ the name of a favourite dog belong- 
ing once to my mother — a water-spaniel, I had been told — 
which had been given to her by Mr. CoUingwood, and so 
called because of its daring and intrepid disposition. 

It had died but a short time before its mistress, and 
had been buried here. I explained this to Prince Crecs- 
zoleski before we repaired to the house. 

" Venture!** he repeated, looking into my eyes again, 
with the same expression of commanding supplication that 
I had observed in them before. 

Miss Warden fancied, no doubt, that he merely wanted 
to arrive at the correct pronunciation of the dead spaniers 
name, but I felt sure that he was alluding to his project 
for Friday night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I NEED liardly say tliat Prmce Crecszoleski's distingaished 
manners and appearance had made a most favourable 
impression upon Miss "Warden. 

We were all made of the same clay, of course (she 
remarked), and Princes were mortal, like everybody else, 
and we were told in Scripture that we were not to put our 
trust in them ; but still, she had observed, over and over 
again, whenever she had found herself in the society of 
really great personages, that there was something different 
about them, and, certainly, altogether superior. It was 
easy to see that our visitor, for instance, was utterly unlike 
anybody else. 

I suggested that perhaps this may have proceeded from 
the fact that he was a Pole. She maintained, on the con- 
trary, that it was solely because he was a Prince. Only 
one circumstance seemed to have disturbed and perplexed 
her a little. "Whilst she was showing the Prince over the 
picture-gallery, previous to his departure (when, wishing 
my reply to his suggestion to be taken as fiual, I had not 
accompanied her), it had transpired, in the course of con- 
versation, that Mr. Collingwood had not, after all, gone 
up to his appointment at the Foreign Office. His guest, 
indeed, was not aware that he had had any such intention. 
He had walked with him the greater pai-t of the way to * 
K'orthover, in order that he might not go wrong, and 
then, — ^he had simply turned back, and gone home again ! 

Here, according to Miss "Warden, was a great mystery, 
and a total upsetting of all her previous theories. Why 
had Mr. Collingwood pretended that he was going up to 
London when he had had no inttjntion of the kind ? Why 
had he not accompanied tho Prince upon his visit, parti- 
cularly when he had seemed to be so anxious that I should 
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not receive him alone P All this was most incomprehen- 
sible ! 

" Perhaps," I said, amused at her readiness to attach 
importance to trifles, " Mr. CoUingwood may be the man 
of double character ! " 

Considering the manner in which I had been educated — 
my hankering after excitement and romance — my craving 
for sympathy — my longing to make the entire happiness 
of some one other human being, and, by so doing, to 
ensure my own — ^my frame of mind, at this critical time, 
was almost a surprise to myself. I was beset by none of 
those rash impulses which are so often the dangerous 
accompaniments of youth. My most disturbing thoughts, 
just at first, were occasioned by the idea that the Prince 
should be at the trouble of walking all this way, imme- 
diately after his dinner, for nothing. I felt that he would 
probably adhere to his intention at all hazards, and I 
realised that, in spite of myself, I should be certain to 
feel very restless, and responsible, once I knew that he 
was waiting for me, close by, in the old summer-house. 
I should be sitting comfortably in the drawing-room, 
meanwhile (I thought), seeming to be placidly reading 
my book, or demurely working at my embroidery, whilst 
the clock went ticking on and on, past the appointed hour. 
The centre window, as was usual upon summer evenings, 
would have been left wide open, and to step out into the 
garden, and walk as far as the terrace, would be but the 
affair of a few moments. Often and often, upon warm 
nights, I had done this before ! Miss Warden, who rarely 
went out of doors after dinner, would see nothing odd in 
this proceeding. It might seem rather cruel to the Prince, 
no doubt, not to come out, and say a few kind words to 
him, when I could manage it so easily, but I had said 
decidedly that I would not be there, and I would adhere 
to my word ! . . . 

If he had only said to me, " I love you ; come to me, 
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becanse I cannot bear to leave jou without a tender word 
of farewell ! " I might, perhaps, have decided differently, 
seeing that it would have seemed so good to be loved ! 
But, although from his manner I had certainly been led 
to suppose that I had aroused in him sentiments of 
interest or curiosity, he had said nothing to me of this 
kind. It was too soon, perhaps, for him to make me a 
declaration of affection ; but then, surely, it was too soon, 
also, for me to agree to an assignation with him in the 
garden ! 

"No ! He had asked me to meet him (I said to myself) 
merely to test the strength of his mesmeric powers — to 
try some sort of cold-blooded experiment upon me ! "You 
will know that with me you will be as safe as with your 
father or with your cousin," he had said. This was to 
show me that there would be no question of anything 
tender or sentimental. " I will prove to her that I pos- 
sess a power over her " (he had probably said to himself), 
" She shall see that I can compel her to come to me, at 
any hour, and at auy place I may appoint." His heart 
had had nothing whatever to do with his proposal. It 
was merely a question of toill^ and I was certainly not 
going to commit an indiscreet act merely for the privilege 
of being mesmerised, or biologised, or subjected to some 
manner of mental vivisection ! 

This is as correct a description as I am able to give, 
now, of the state of my feelings during the greater part of 
the night which followed upon the Prince's visit. 

Towards morning, however, I fell into a troubled sleep, 
and dreamed a vague, incoherent, miserable kind of dream. 
I fancied that the Prince was, for some reason, in terrible 
agitation and distress of mind. At first we seemed to be 
in a large, empty, rambling sort of house, larger than any 
house I had ever beheld — cold, damp, and deserted-look- 
ing, with carpetless floors, and walls which, between the 
folds of some faded tapestry, displayed the rough-hewn 
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diyisions in the maRonry. I felt the cold and dreariness 
of the place chill me to the very marrow of my bones. 
The Prince was wandering from room to room, seeking 
for me, and calling me by my name ; but, although I conld 
see him perfectly from the place where I stood, I felt 
paralysed, and found it impossible to respond to his call. 
Then the whole scene changed, but the Prince was still 
there — this time nearly up to his neck in black turbid 
water, which, as it dripped from his hands, seemed to 
take the colour of blood. On his face was a look of horror 
and supplication. I was standing upon some stone steps, 
a little way above him, and he kept on holding out his 
hands to me as if entreating me to come to his rescue; 
but I again seemed to be utterly incapable of moving 
hand or foot in his service. 

When I awoke I felt prostrated, both in mind and body. 
I was conscious, for the first time, that I possessed a 
nervous system, and that it seemed to be shattered. My 
feelings towards Prince Crecszoleski had undergone a 
decided change. I felt no longer so anxious to oppose his 
will. My dream appeared to have made me much more 
intimate with him, and I seemed to understand that, from 
some inexplicable cause, he was in bitter need of my help. 
A feeling of intense compassion invaded my whole being. 
It did not make me fancy that I was in love with him 
exactly, but it drove from my heart the notion that he 
was an alien and a stranger — to be mistrusted, perhaps, 
and feared a little as well. I felt more, now, as if I stood 
in some kind of responsible position with regard to a per- 
secuted and defenceless being, whose sufEerings I alone 
should be enabled to soothe. 

I think that, at this period of my life, in spite of an 
unquestioning faith which rendered me perfectly at rest 
upon the subject of Orthodox Belief, I was, perhaps, 
superstitious rather than religious, attaching a great deal 
of secret importance to signs and omens, and never doubt- 
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ing but that, in any special emergency, there would be 
some sort of providential interposition upon my behalf, if 
only I could be inspired to read the message aright. 

Seeing, therefore, that I had become so weakened in 
my endeavour to oppose what seemed, now, more like the 
working out of a predestined plan than the mere caprice 
of an individual; — seeing, also, that it was Thursday 
morning, and that, if I meant to acquaint the Prince 
with any change in my decision, I ought to get my letter 
ready by half -past seven that very evening, in order that 
he might receive it by the first post on Friday ; — ^I made 
up my mind that I would be guided entirely by what the 
day brought forth in the way of inclining or opposing 
influences. That I would carefully observe and analyse — 
that is to say, every circumstance, however trivial — ^which 
might occur between the early morning and the evening 
post, and be guided, in my subsequent conduct, by the 
direction in which these circumstances should seem to 
tend, independently of all personal inclination or objec- 
tion. 

I had scarcely arrived at this resolution when a letter 
was put into my hand. 

" Ah ! thank heaven ! " I said to myself, after I had 
read its contents. " All has been decided for me. I need 
struggle and do battle no more I " 

The letter consisted of a few lines from old Matthews, 
the butler, who had gone with my father to London some 
weeks ago. Sir Harry had not been very well ; his doctor 
advised a change, and he was returning to Northover that 
very afternoon by the three-twenty express from town. 
Would I send the brougham to the station to meet him ? 

This intelligence, to my mind, entirely disposed of the 
Prince's romantic visit, and I must confess that I experi- 
enced a sense of intense relief in consequence. 

My father's habit of wandering about at odd hours, his 
dislike and mistrust of strangers, would make it impos- 
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sible for me to accede, now, to the Prince's request, even 
if I had felt inclined to do so. "With Sir Hany, too, 
•would arrive by this same three-twenty express, one 
" Nero " — to wit, a formidable-looking dun mastifE, fero- 
cious as his imperial namesake of old time — ^whose parti- 
cular vocation was to prowl about the garden in the 
evening, with the object of alarming trespassers. The 
Prince could not think me heartless, or insensible, for not 
wishing him to be mauled by this terrible animal ! My 
spirits rose with the consciousness that my responsibility 
in the matter had ended. 

Miss Warden, to whom master and dog were alike 
alarming, seemed not a little surprised at the satisfaction 
I displayed at the news of their return. Notwithstand- 
ing her tried afEection, however, I dared not confide to 
her my reasons, fearing lest she should endeavour, per- 
haps, to influence me, when I desired that Fate, and Fate 
alone, should be my guide. 

As I was sitting towards mid-day in the old summer- 
house, which in spite of myself I could not help regarding 
now with sentiments of romantic interest, a servant came 
out to me with a telegram from my father's London 
physician. Itraaithus:- 

"Sir Harry seriously unwell. Unable to travel. At 
his request have telegraphed to Colonel Davenant. Will 
write." 

ftevulsion of feeling ! Over-setting of previous deter- 
mination ! Doubt, uncertainty, vacillation, to be my 
portion once more ! . . . 

Miss Warden, who had followed the footman in order 
to ascertain what the telegram was about, was evidently 
relieved at learning its purport. 

I silently realised that, if I intended still to be guided 
by circumstances, the Prince had certainly ecored a 
point. 

But no I " Stay, James ! " I called out to the retreat- 
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ing footman. " Ask the messenger to wait ; I shall have 
an answer to send back I * Seriously nnwell ! * " I re- 
peated, turning to Miss "Warden. " * Telegraphed to 
Colonel Davenant * ? " How much that was ominous 
might lurk in these few words ? My poor unhappy 
father! — (I thought, the tears coming into my eyes) — 
irritable, unreasonable, utterly wanting in all dignity 
and self-control; but still much more his own enemy 
than he was anybody else*s ; and over and above every- 
thing, in spite of all his shortcomings, still my only 
remaining parent ! What if I should never behold him 
again? Had I been dutiful and affectionate enough to 
him ? I asked myself reproachfully. As his daughter— 
the only child of the woman he had once so tenderly 
loved — ought I not to have penetrated, by force, the 
reserve which I had allowed to grow up between us, and 
conquered, by the sheer strength of my devotion, a way 
to his suffering heart ? 

I would go to him now, at any rate; on this I was 
determined ! I would telegraph to this effect imme- 
diately, await a reply, and then start off to London by an 
afternoon train ! 

I informed Miss "Warden of my decision, and that I 
should take Mason with me, who would be able to make 
herself useful as a nurse, after which I wrote and 
despatched my message. 

The voice of Prince Crecszoleski, calling out to me 
through the echoing rooms of the deserted mansion of 
my dream, seemed to grow fainter and fainter, the dark 
blood-stained waters to rise, higher and higher, round 
his struggling form ! For one moment, a sense as of his 
bitter need of me, oppressed me to such an extent that I 
•was upon the point of recalling my message. Then I 
experienced a feeling of relief, of thankfulness, and of 
eopthed and satisfied conscience. 

I went upstairs to my rooin and informed Mason of 
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my determination to go to London. She heartily ap- 
proved of it, and commenced getting together the wearing 
apparel that I should require during my stay. 

At about half -past two came my father's reply to my 
telegram. I tore open the brown envelope with trem- 
bling fingers and read these words :— 

"Do not require you. Unnecessary to. come. You 
will only be in the way." 

The luminous sea-green eyes seemed to smile now ; the 
finely-cut lips to curl scornfully, whilst the soft low 
voice murmured : 

"You thought to escape me I But no! I said that 
you would do as I desired, and you will be there I " 

I was deeply wounded at my father's message. All 
the dormant yearnings of affection which, awakened by 
apprehensions as to his possible danger, had fluttered 
forth from my heart upon eager wings, seemed to have 
been driven back crushed and humiliated. 

He " did not require " me ; it was " unnocessary " for 
me to go, for I should " only be in the way ! " 

The advantage, if such it could be called, was now 
upon the side of the Prince ; but I was averse to letting 
matters rest thus. I would go and seek for some fuller 
revelation. My father had failed me in the hour of my 
need. I would go and ask counsel of my mother, kneel- 
ing by her quiet grave in the green churchyard, and 
accept as final the impressions which came to me at that 
hallowed spot. 



CHAPTER X 

I WENT, forthwith, into the garden, and gathered a bunch 
of the sweetest flowers I could find; and then, passing 
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through a gnte whiah lad aoroM the deor-parlc, I oame to 
tbo llttlo Norman ahurob, near to whiah my mothar wai 
•laopinif. 

Bho had not baon laid in the family vault of tho 
Davonantii amongut my fathor'n dapartad kindfollc, and I 
did not ragrat thii noW| flinoe I Nhould not have baan 
able to go and commune with har in that gloomy place. 
Her grave wai green and daiRy-fitarred, m I ihould winh 
my own to ba, if I oould have tho ahooning of it, in a 
remote oornar of the old ahuruh-yard, noma way from all 
the more important munamautR. Probably Nlia umy have 
expraiflud a daNlre to be buried in tluH qiiiat Npot. No 
utonOi or raoord, of any kind, bad baan Hat above har, and 
I nhould nGVGV have rauogniNed har grave if I had not 
had it pointed out to ma, long ago, by Home of the old 
servantM. Two HtakeN of haxal rone at the head and foot 
of the grMfty mound, to mark out the Rpaaa whiah wai 
not to be enai'oaahed upon by tho newer dead; but, 
beyond thii, there wai neither name nor iign to tall who 
wai ** the dreamer that now ilapt/' Home day, no doubt, 
Sir Harry intended to erect a fitting monument to the 
memory of the wife he bad loved io well j but he wai 
not, now, in a mood favourable to the carrying out of 
projeoti, and probably nobody liked to remind him of io 
painful a iubjaat. 

There were no more gravee beyond my mother'i, her 
narrow bed being upon the extreme edge of one portion 
of the burying-ground, only ihut off from a iwaat uncon- 
ieorated bayfield'— which a little while bafora had baan 
waving with meadow flowari and fluttering with butter- 
fliea— by a low hawthorn hedge and a s^^^y wooden 
paling. 

It wai to thii iide of her grave that I betook me now. 

I placed my tribute of floweri upon the graiiy mound, 

and then, covering my eyee with my handi, 1 knelt down 

and itrove to commune with, and appeal to, the gentle 

a 
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spirit that had departed for ever from the earth. I pos- 
sess the power of snmmoiiiTig up before me the faces of 
those who are dead, or absent, till I can see them as 
plainly as I can see my own face in a mirror. My 
mother's image had not faded in the least from my 
memory, and I could recall it quite distinctly, as I had 
seen her for the last time, in her white night-dress, with 
her dark hanging hair and her sweet girlish face looking 
anxious and startled. 

As I knelt thus by the side of her grave, transported, 
in imagination, to the days of my childhood, and utterly 
oblivious, for the moment, to my actual surroundings, a 
sudden impression, uninvited by either previous suspicion 
or conjecture, took possession of my mind. An inward 
voice seemed to inquire of me, now, for the first time, 
whether I could make sure, after all, that my father had 
been so devotedly attached to my mother ? Whether, on 
the contrary, his behaviour since her death was not more 
like what might have been occasioned by the prickings of 
a tardily-awakened remorse, or by some inexplicable feel- 
ing of vindictive resentment, than by the grief which 
must follow upon the loss of an earthly treasure Y 

Why had my father treated me with such coldness and 
neglect ever since he had been left a widower ? Why 
did everything connected in any way with my mother's 
memory, her friends, her room, her portraits, become sud- 
denly so unendurable to him ? And why was she resting, 
now, in this obscure and nameless grave, with nothing to ' 
distinguish it from those of the peasant-folk — elbowing 
her hard by — save those two hazel-stakes, set there as 
though in anticipation that a vampire might rise from 
that cold and inanimate breast P The most generous 
manner of criticising the actions of another is, surely, by 
endeavouring — with all due allowance for exceptional cir- 
cumstance or individual impulse — ^to put one's self in that 
other one's place; and I began, to s^^c!vv\A.\A^Ti!(y9T^%A to 
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how I shoald have behaved had I Ifonnd myself in tho 
position of a widower with one child, who had been 
devotedly attached to his departed wife. 

It occurred to me that, had I been Sir Harry Davenant, 
a rich man, with all the resources of Art at my disposal, 
and had I found myself thus bereaved, in the afternoon of 
life, when I had no inclination to form new ties, I should, 
probably, as soon as the first agony of my grief had sub. 
sided, have set about raising some beautiful tomb or 
mausoleum, wherein all that remained of my beloved 
might be worthily enshrined. I felt convinced that nu 
project would be of greater interest to me than the 
planning and devising of this memorial, and that one of 
the most satisfying of my remaining consolations would 
be derived from watching its gradual progress towards 
completion. Then, before this, or after it, according to 
my taste and temperament, I should have the health and 
education of my child to superintend — ^the child that was 
her child as well as my own — ^reproducing (most likely) 
in form, feature, or voice, something of the beloved being 
who had gone from me for ever ; and then, too, I might 
strive to aid and comfort any poor desolate people who 
came in my way, and who were afflicted as I was. 

Looked at from this point of view, my father's conduct 
appeared to me to have been both unfeeling and incon- 
sistent — as regarded his wife's memory, his wife's child, 
his wife's final resting-place. As I glanced towards the 
humble graves that lay around me, I saw that there was 
scarcely one of them, of recent date, upon which some 
care in the form of growing flowers, or gathered nosegay, 
had not been lavished. A tufted cypress intervened be- 
tween my mother's grave and that of the nearest of her 
rustic neighbours, a village carpenter, as I learnt from 
the inscription upon the wooden headpiece : — a crockery 
mug, full of double daisies and wallflowers, bedecked his 
grasBj bed, and told of the ministration, oi teiABtVwv^\ 
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but upon her grave no sign or symbol of affection from 
the husband who bad been supposed to love ber so well 
in life ! Wben I and my flowers bad faded and passed 
away, wbo would ever turn aside to drop a tear upon this 
nameless and forsaken spot ? 

As I meditated thus, I was startled at hearing the 
sound of a long-drawn sigh, proceeding from close to 
where I was kneeling ; and, peeping between the branches 
of the tufted cypress, I perceived the figure of a woman, 
crouched down at the further side of the poor carpenter's 
grave. She had covered her face with her hands, and 
seemed to be silently weeping. When she removed them 
I saw that she was a hard-featured daughter of toil — 
looking like a harvester, or farm-servant — ^neither young 
nor comely, but with a faithful, earnest face, idealised 
now by the refining infiuence of sorrow. 

I rose from my knees, so that she might know that she 
was not alone. It was evident that she had arrived after 
me at the churchyard, and had not perceived me till now. 
She seemed to be confused at my presence. 

" Grood afternoon," I said, thinking to put her more at 
her ease. 

" Grood afternoon, miss," she repeated, wiping her eyes 
with her coarse linen apron. " YouVe got somebody 
lying here, too ? " she inquired of me by-and-by. 

" Yes, my mother ; " and I pointed to the nameless 
grave. " She is next to — your husband perhaps ? " . , , 

** No, miss," she answered sadly, " we didn't never go 
to church together, — ^me and him, — but was just as fond 
and true as if we had. But one day he asked me to do 
something that I said I would see him lying here dead 
before I'd agree to, and we didn't part friendly. And, 
next day, I heard that he'd fallen off a ladder and was 
taken to his account ; and so I couldn't never make it up 
with him again. And now, miss, that he's dead and gone, 
there isn't any mortal thing that I wouldn't be ready to 
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do for him if he was to ask me ; and so, whenever I can 
find time to mn over from my situation, I come here and 
tell him this, and it seems to make me feel mnch easier ; 
and thongh he can't ever ask me for anything no more, 
it makes me fancy that he knows just how it all hap- 
pened ! It's a long while ago now, miss ; hnt it seems 
all quite fresh in my mind ! " 

We passed out of the churchyard together, and along 
the short bit of highway road which lay between us and 
the park. Her simple ungrammatical words, uttered with 
the rough " burr " peculiar to my native shire, had im- 
pressed me deeply. 

" Good day, miss," she said, as I turned in at the 
wicket-gate which led into Northover Park, — " It do 
seem sad to leave them lying there all by themselves ! " 
and so we separated. 

The years that have intervened since this day and the 
time at which I am writing, have not been so many but 
that I can recall distinctly every one of the impressions 
it left with me, and trace their influence upon my future 
actions. Foremost amongst these, I remember, as I 
walked home through the feathery bracken, was the 
notion that, on account of my father's unfortunate con- 
dition, I might be looked upon for the rest of my days as 
a creature upon whom some sort of hereditary curse had 
descended. I wondered, now, whether this state of men- 
tal degeneracy might not have set in, in some form, 
previous to my mother's death, when I had been too 
young to observe it; and whether, in consequence, she 
might not have been less happy with him, perhaps, than 
had been generally supposed ? I realised to-day, more 
clearly than I had ever done before, that my father 
regarded me with feelings of absolute indifference — ^if 
not of positive dislike — and that, but for Mason and Miss 
Warden, the world would have been singularly empty 
for me of all sympathy and love. I was within sight, 
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now, of the grej garden terrace, with its statues and nms 
standing out in bold relief against the dark yew hedge 
at the back ; and I could see, in fancy, the lithe active 
figure of Prince Crecszoleski vaulting lightly over the 
low balustrade. Was I so rich (I asked myself) in 
earthly friendship, or afEection, that I could afford to 
despise and cast from me either the one or the other ? 
Ought I not, on the contrary, to feel touched at, and 
grateful for, the faintest show of kindly interest ? And 
supposing (only ^^ supposing ^^) any such interest on the 
part of the Prince should ever ripen into anything deeper 
and more permanent, would it not be some sort of grati- 
fication to my offended vanity tiO be able to prove to my 
cousin Courtenay — (Courtenay, who was admitted now, 
as though he had been a son, to the bedside of my father, 
whilst I, his own daughter, would " only be in the way ! ") 
— that, without troubling my mind in the least about him 
or his matrimonial projects, I had actually succeeded, 
before 1 was twenty years old, in making the conquest of 
this handsome and distinguished stranger ? 

But then the Pnnce had said nothing whatever about 
either lovo or marriage in connection with myself. 

** Marriage, affection, have not hitherto entered into the 
programme of my existence " (he had said to me in the 
garden) ; " till now, all women have seemed to me like 
dolls." 

Ah ! but the " hitherto,'* and the " till now " ? Were 
not these words intended to have a special significance, 
and might it not be in order to enlarge upon them more 
fully that ho had begged me to grant him an interview 
in the old summer-house ? Were I to keep to my original 
intention, and follow the impulses evoked by the impres- 
sions of the day, the last point had certainly been gained 
by the Prince. TJie words of the poor woman at the 
grfive of the carpenter seemed to warn me that one 
might bo too obdurate, as weW cia \x>o \ixiY^%^%Yoi\fi.ble^ and 
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tbat it was possible, when it was too late, to suffer for 
the one as severely as for the other ; and then, over and 
above everything, I was imbued with the strange con- 
viction, that my help was necessary to rescue and com- 
fort a troubled and aflflicted spirit. 

I found Miss Warden with the tea-things before her, 
awaiting me in the drawing-room. She wondered where 
I could have been all this long time ; the tea must have 
become quite cold ! I told her that I was neither hungry 
nor thirsty. As I was going upstairs to my room, she 
exclaimed, suddenly — 

"What a blessing it is, Helen, to think that your friend 
is a real Prince, for good and all; that he won*t turn 
out, as foreign princes so constantly do, to be a waiter, or 
a courier, or an escaped forger! I have quite lost the 
feeling that there is anything about him in the least like 
Eugene Aram. He shook hands — of this I took particular 
notice — ^with his right hand ; and Mr. Collingwood said 
that he belonged to one of the most illustrious families 
in Poland, which is now very nearly extinct." 

"He told me," I said, "that he had one only 
sister." 

" Yes.; and he possesses an enormous estate, too ; with 
a house which is quite a palace, surrounded by forests 
crawling alive with wolves and wild boars. This, he 
informed me, he is very anxious to sell, if he possibly can 
— (his sister and he have agreed upon this between them, 
and there is a gentleman in treaty for it now) ; — ^after 
which his dream of happiness is to settle in England, 
with an English wife, and devote himself to philosophical 
(I think he said * philosophical ') studies." 

" He said all this to you yesterday ? " 

" Yes ; and he said it in such a very significant way 
whilst we were looking over the pictures. He seems very 
gentle and serious, and not at all proud. There's only one 
thing I do2i*t quite like about hini«" 
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" And tliat is ? " — ^I began, wishing to annex every random 
impression. 

" I fear," Miss Warden answered, ominously, " tliat liis 
constitution is anything but robust! There is a very 
curious light in his eyes, which goes, I have always 
noticed, with great delicacy, and he has such dark lines 
underneath them. I must find out, through the cards, 
whether he is destined to be very short-lived, because this 
is a most important consideration. Poor dear young man! 
I'm afraid he smokes too many of those nasty cigarettes, 
and drinks too much of that dreadful green tea." 

My kind friend could scarcely have uttered these words 
at a more critical moment. Compassion, as I have already 
said (wherefore implanted in me for this total stranger I 
knew not), was, at this time, one of the feelings upper- 
most in my mind. Apart from this sentiment, and a 
sudden realising of my own desolate position, I was aware 
of no compelling impulse. Had I been conscious that I 
was a prey to any kind of alluring temptation, I might, 
perhaps, have summoned to my aid stronger powers of 
resistance. 

As it was, I merely said to myself, with a recklessness 
begotten of heart-hunger and humiliation, mingling with 
compassion, and a little, perhaps, with a thirst after some 
sort of dramatic adventure — 

" I am despised and rejected by the one whose duty it 
should be to love and cherish me. I have nobody to care 
for but my governess and my old nurse. My father is 
'seriously unwell,* but he refuses to see me. He tells 
me that I shall be * only in the way.* If he dies, I shall 
be at once turned out of house and home by my cousin 
Courtenay, whom I cannot bear. A rich and good-looking 
foreign Prince appears as if he could care for me. He has 
asked me to meet him to-night in the garden, and meet 
him I will, whatever may come of it in the future ; and I 
will marry him, too, should he desire it, and elope with 
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him by a ladder of ropes ! He is nnhappy and lonely, and 
disappointed with his life. Like me, he is longing for 
sympathy and affection. And then, how romantic and un- 
expected is all this ! A Prince, and a garden, and a moon I 
It is just like something one reads about in a book !" 

By half-past seven I had written a letter to the Prince, 
with a brand-new quill pen, in my boldest and most 
flourishing hand. I felt that it would be unnecessary to 
say more than these few words : — 

" To-morrow evening (Friday), at ten o'clock, I will be 
in the old summer-house, as you wished;" and I then 
added, lest he should fancy that I had been impelled by 
the power of his will, " I am coming of my own accord ; 
this has nothing to do with mesmerism." 

It was fortunate (I thought, as I directed the envelope) 
that — ^thanks to Mr. Collingwood — I knew the correct 
way of spelling the Prince*s name ! 

I do not suppose that a man is often able to realise the 
various combining circumstances, utterly independent of 
all personal influence or persuasion, which may sometimes 
induce an inexperienced and impressionable woman to 
submit herself to the dictates of his will. Men and 
women appear to be guided, usually, by totally different 
instincts, and, to one another, their several aims and aspi- 
rations must nearly always seem like sealed books. 

I wonder whether it is the same with the males and 
females of birds, beasts, and flshes, who appear — to us^ at 
least — ^to understand each other so well P 



CHAPTER XL 



No event occurred to make any change in my plans before 
Friday evening. I realised, however, as the day wore on, 
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that a change Had taken place in myself. I was no longer 
nervous, excited, impelled — as it had seemed — by the 
voices of duty and compassion alike, to respond to Prince 
Crecszoleski*s appeal. In this respect I had become 
totally indifferent. I would keep to the appointment 
because I had written to say that I would do so, that is, 
supposing it did not rain; but I had ceased to imagine 
that a suffering fellow-creature would derive any comfort 
fi'om my resolve. 

At about half -past nine o'clock I threw a light shawl 
over my shoulders — as I was wearing only a thin evening 
drQss — and went out through the drawing-room window 
upon the moon-lit terrace, saying to Miss Warden that 
I meant to stroll about the garden till bed-time. 

I know now — ^though I did not know it then — ^that I 
did not feel in the least as if I was about to keep an 
assignation with a lover. No faltering feet ; no changing 
colour; no impetuous heart-beating! But I remember 
thinking, in a foolish, school-girlish, kind of way, that 
the '' situation '' at least, was romantic, and out of the 
common order, and that it could be scarcely possible 
— even in a novel — ^for the accessories of a love-scene to 
be more effectively grouped and disposed. I experienced, 
too, a certain satisfying sense as of a purpose — or rather 
of a penance — achieved; independent altogether of any 
personal emotion to be derived from it; just as the^ prisoner 
who has been helping to build the wall which shuts him 
away from the world; or the monk who has been engaged 
in the digging of his own grave, may feel some sort of con- 
scientious satisfaction at the completion of his labour. 

The night was lovely, and as I stood upon the garden, 
terrace, and gazed over the park, my whole being seemed 
to become inspired and spiritualised by the intense beauty 
of the scene. The moon, I thought to myself, was exactly 
what a moon ought to be. Full enough to bathe the far 
landscape in a vague, myBterio\x&,Tad\aAvc«*^ and yet, not 
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one of those staring, bared-faced moons, whose rajs are 
almost as indiscreet as those of the sun. 

The great forest trees lay massed together amongst 
their shadows, and the wandering streamlet was glistening 
like burnished silver. The deer seemed all to have 
retired to their ferny conches, but a conple of hares were 
feeding together, — out in the open, by which I knew 
that — as yet, at least — no human footstep could be 
approaching. 

It is difficult upon such occasions — even where f alterings 
and heart-beatings are wanting — to compute with any- 
thing like accuracy the passing of minutes. I know not, 
therefore, how long I may have lingered in the full moon- 
light — ^a quarter of an hour, perhaps ; or, it may be, not 
nearly so much — then I turned down the shady walk to 
the right, went into the old summer-house, and seated 
myself in one of the rustic chairs. 

Over the low stone balustrade upon the opposite side of 
the narrow pathway, I could see the further, woodlands 
shrouded in soft vapoury mist, and the patch of moonlit 
forest-glade in the midst of which the two hares were still 
feeding. I should know, by watching the behaviour of 
these hares, when the Prince was on his way towards me 
through the deer-park. 

It seemed a long time before I saw them skurrying 
away, helter-skelter, into the adjacent covert, and longer 
still — considering the shortness of the distance — before I 
became aware of a muffled footfall upon the grass, and the 
quick breathing of a human being upon the other side of 
the terrace-walk. Then a male figure leapt over the 
balustrade and crossed the pathway. 

I rose from my chair and went to the rustic porch. 

It was not the Prince ! 

"Mr. Collingwood ! *' I exclaimed, starting back in 
amazement, as I recognised my god-father. 

** Ah, Helen," he said, apologetically, rattier ttiaxL t^- 
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proacM ully, as he took both my hands in his, " I knpw, 
too well, that I'm not the person you expected ! Don't 
think, however, that I came here to scold you. Sit down, 
my child, and let us talk it all over." 

He drew me to the rustic chair from which I had jnst 
risen, and sat down upon another by my side. 

I felt too bewildered, and too ashamed, to utter a word. 

I despaired of being able to make him understand the 
subtle and mysterious influences which had combined 
together to drive me to this imprudent act, and felt that 
I would rather he should look upon me as indiscreet, and 
absurdly romantic, than that he should fancy that I 
sought to excuse myself by what would seem to him like 
a distortion of facts. 

" You hear me, Helen ? ** he asked, leaning towards me, 
after we had remained for some seconds in silence. " You 
see, dear, that I am not angry with you ? I came to advise 
you as a true friend." 

He spoke very earnestly, and I perceived that he seemed 
to be much agitated. 

" I am ashamed and surprised," I faltered, hanging my 
head. " Tell me, where is the Piince ? " 

" In London, at this moment. I expect him back again 
to-morrow. Perhaps you would like to know, befo^ we 
speak of other things, how I come to be here in his place ?" 

I nodded assent, and he continued — * 

" I don't know whether he may have told you or not, 
but Hugo Crecszoleski has a sister, older than he is by at 
least ten years. Long ago, when I was at the Embassy 
in Paris, she was living in Paris too. I got to know her 
pretty well, and since then she occasionally writes to me. 
She is a clever, eccentric, fascinating woman, and was, 
at that time, very beautiful. She has obtained a good 
deal of influence over those with whom she has become 
intimate, and prides herself upon this faculty. To her 
brother her will seems to "bo Ion?, ^\ia e»ja. make him, 
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apparently, do just what she pleases. Well, this lady 
arrived suddenly in London on Wednesday night, and 
wrote to inform me that as it was absolutely necessary she 
Bhould consult with her brother at once upon very 
important business, she proposed running down here on 
Thursday morning and staying for a few days." 

" And she is here now ? " I interrupted, wondering wha.t 
connection this lady could possibly have with my affairs. 
"Indeed, no! I wrote to tell her that I could not 
possibly receive her. My father is very old and nervous, 
new arrivals disturb and upset him. She is a restless, 
excitable person, different, in this respect, from her 
brother. Upon receiving my letter, this morning, she 
telegraphed to Hugo to come up to London immediately, 
upon this same very important business." 
And he went up at once ? " 

No ; I saw, and was surprised to see, that, for once, 
he hesitated to obey her. He seemed much put out at 
her message, and sent one back to know whether to- 
morrow wouldn't suit her as well. Her answer was, that 
she must see him to-day, whereupon he started off by the 
next train." 

The Prince's absence was thus satisfactorily explained, 
but I had yet to learn how Mr. Collingwood had become 
aware of his intended meeting with me. 

By-and-by he went on, in a tone which still betrayed 
some emotion. 

" I saw him off in the hall, and he drove away. When 
I turned to go back to my room a letter was lying upon 
the floor. It had no envelope, and I picked it up, 
thinking I must have dropped it myself. " Northover 
Park" was upon the writing-paper. Ah! Helen! You 
will never know what came into my heart as I read 
your words ! What regrets, what hopes and fears, what 
dreams and memories, were awakened as I looked at your 
peculiar but beautiful handwriting! lE^or one xcxcyccksrc^ 
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my heart grew warm again with the delicious emotions 
of youth, and I half imagined that your letter must have 
been- intended for myself ! " 

" For yourself ? " I exclaimed in bewilderment. I was 
utterly at a loss to comprehend his words. By-and-by, 
however, a light seemed to break in on me. 

"You were reminded, you mean, of something that 
once happened to yourself ? Of somebody you once cared 
for?" 

" Yes, the first, the last, real love of my life, will ever 
be associated in my mind with just such a moonlight 
meeting as this, to which I was summoned by just such 
a letter as yours. But enough of myself and my departed 
dreams ! I am here to speak to you about yourself ! Do 
you really imagine, Helen, that you are in love with this 
man?" 

I knew not how to answer this question. I realised 
that, in his eyes, my conduct could only seem explicable 
by reason of some sudden and uncontrollable infatuation 
for his guest, which had had the efEect of scattering my 
prudence to the four winds. 

"I don't know," I faltered at length. "I cannot say 
as yet. It has all been so strange and so sudden." 

"Well, dear, whether you care for him or not, yon 
must let me say my say. I am not going to abuse him. 
I see, as well as you can, all that must make him attractive 
to a young creature in your lonely position. I believe him 
to be an amiable and chivalrous man, who can be trasted 
implicitly with a woman's honour. But to trust a man 
for an hour is a different thing to trusting him for a 
lifetime, and I must implore of you, my child, if this is 
nothing more than a mere girlish flirtation, to let it pass 
quietly out of your mind when the object of it departs, on 
Monday, from this place. Hugo Crecszoleski is a strange, 
incomprehensible being. He is not governed by any of 
the ordin&Tj laws which. controV c\ni\\&^ tcl^il. He is a 
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mystic, an impressionist. He listens to, and obeys, voices 
that nobody else can hear. He will seem, perhaps, to be 
absorbed in some project. A mysterious message comes 
to him, the whole plan is abandoned, all interest in it 
ceases at once ! He may care for yon now, perhaps, or 
he miay merely imagine that, for some occalt reason, it is 
necessary to him to secure yonr love. Were he to marry 
you, he might be, for a time, the tenderest and most 
deToted of husbands; then, one of these extraordinary 
impressions might come to him, and he would reorganise 
the whole plan of his existence. You would be powerless 
to reason with him — tears, entreaties, would have no sort 
of effect — and were you to place yourself in open opposition 
to these hidden forces, I tremble to think of what the 
consequences might be. Consider, my child, whether it 
would be wise for a woman to confide her happiness to 
such a man ? " 

'* You know nothing more against him than this P " I 
asked, my inveterate love for everything that was strange, 
and unconventional, causing me to be rather attracted 
than repelled by this aspect of the Prince's character. 

''Nothing whatever; I don't even know that he's a 
member of a secret society, or plotting — like so many of 
his countrymen — to free his nation from the tyranny of 
Russia ! His title is a genuine title ; he belongs to one 
of the most ancient and illustrious families in Poland 
where he possesses an extensive tract of country, and he 
seems to have an unlimited supply of cash. He must 
need it, too, for, to judge by the letters which are for-* 
warded to him here, he pursues his unprofitable researches 
in' every comer of the globe. Most of his countrymen, 
and countrywomen, that I have known, have had an 
insatiable craving for gambling. His sister possesses 
this failing, and Crecszoleski may have played a little, 
too, when the thing has come in his way ; but he appears 
to be the slave of no passion. Believe me^YSicXeii^V^ ^vr^ 
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never be the slave of any woman, either — in the sense in 
which the term is generally nnderstood; nor will the 
woman who marries him have gained even a reliable 
master. She who hopes for a friend, a lover, a protector, 
will find ont, too late, that she has linked her existence 
with a shadow. Turn all this over in your mind, and 
pause, for God's sake, before yon allow yourself to become 
involved with this strange being! Honestly, I believe 
that both he and his sister are a little mad, — ^not mad 
enough to be shut up ; but too mad to rely upon for one's 
happiness : toquSs, as they say over in France." 

" Everybody seems to be mad ! " I exclaimed, petulantly. 
" I have no doubt that, to you, I seem mad myself ! " 

" N"o, dear," he answered, assuming a more comfortable 
tone; "I see exactly how all this came about. It all 
comes of the unnatural, solitary life you are leading down 
here. You ought to be taken out in London; to go to 
balls and parties ; and mingle with young people of your 
own age. You ought to be married to some good, honest, 
sensible man, not to a poor, half-cracked dreamer of 
dreams ; and then you would be as happy as possible ! " 

I felt somewhat aggrieved at this purely practical view 
of the case. 

" Indeed," I said, " I shouldn't care for balls and parties, 
or to live amongst the London fogs ! And, I assure you 
it isn't that I am so very anxious to be married. . , " 

I broke ofF. The utter hopelessness of endeavouring to 
explain to another what I could not altogether explain to 
myself overcame me with despair, and blinding tears 
rushed to my eyes. 

" I see, I see, my child," answered my godfather, cheer- 
fully, " you don't care to be married, but you want some- 
body to love — somebody to whose happiness you are 
necessary. Your heart is unoccupied, and so you fancy 
that you are in love with the first man who crosses your 
pB^Ii, and who happens to possess an attractive appearance. 
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Bat there is no need to be in a hnrry. Things will aU 
come right, believe me, if you only give yourself time. 
All your friends about here are anxious to help you. We 
all see the dangers and diflBiculties of your present position. 
I was speaking of this to your governess the other night. 
I, for one, however, have not yet given up all hope of 
another marriage for you — a marriage which your poor 
mother always spoke of, and which Sir Harry, when he 
conducted himself more like other people, used to look 
upon as very desirable. I believe that it might easily be 
brought about, if only you could be thrown together. I 
allude to your marriage with Courtenay Davenant." 

*'I hate the very name of Courtenay Davenant!" I 
exclaimed passionately, — glad of a scapegoat upon whom 
I could let loose some of my nervous irritation. 

" The little N"elly that I used to play with in the old 
days seems to have grown into a very desperate and 
determined character," said Mr. Collingwood, smiling 
sadly. "I hardly think that you would hate him were 
you to meet him now, for he's one of the nicest fellows 
imaginable. He and I are capital friends, and if he were 
only in England, I would ask him down here, later on, 
for the shooting, and do everything in my power to bring 
you together." 

" It would be no use," I answered, hardening my heart; 
** he objects to the marriage of first cousins, and so do I.'* 
"Oh, that's aU nonsense!" rejoined my godfather 
lightly. "If you 'and he could only get to know one 
another we should soon hear no more of such silly 
notions ! But it is getting late, and I shall have to leave 
you. Promise me two things, Helen, before I go. First, 
that you will reflect well upon all I have said to you 
before you do anything decisive; and, secondly, that 
should you ever require the protection or advice of a 
friend, you will apply to me wherever I may happen to 
be." He again took my hands in his, drei^ ipv^ V>^^t^ 
6 
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him, and looked at me earnestly and appealingly. "I 
promise," I answered, impressed by the earnestness of 
his manner. 

He covered my hands with kisses — despairing kisses as 
I should have fancied, if only he had been a younger 
man — and rose to go. I perceived that he was deeply 
affected ; but could not explain the nature of his emotion. 

As he went out of the summer-house he pulled some 
blossoms from the sprays of honeysuckle that clustered 
about the entrance, and pressed them to his lips. 

" I shall keep these as a remembrance of your promise," 
he said — " of our meeting this evening, and of this lovely 
and hallowed spot ! • • . Good night ! " 



CHAPTER Xn. 

I HOPED, afterwards, that Mr. Collingwood wholly undei> 
stood that, by the words " I promise," I meant that I 
would indeed reflect upon his warning, and regard him 
ever as my true friend for having uttered it, reserving for 
myself, however, full liberty of action after fulfilling his 
wishes in these two respects. 

Be this how it may, in less than a month from the time 
of this friendly warning, after much painful uncertainty 
and wavering of purpose, I yielded to what seemed to me 
like an irresistible pressure, proceeding, as it were, from 
every point of the compass, and was married privately to 
Hugo Crecszoleski in a London church. 

It all came to pass after the following fashion: — The 
Prince called upon me at N"orthover upon his return from 
London. With Mr. Collingwood*8 words still ringing in 
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my ears, I listened in a somewhat critical spirit to His 
explanations, eagerly on the look ont for any inaccuracies 
which, might occur in his narrative. It corresponded, 
however, exactly with what I had already heard, and I 
was favourably impressed at perceiving how conscien- 
tiously precise this man of mysteries had been in his 
account of all that had occurred. 

He was vexed beyond measure, he said, at his sister's 
unexpected summons. He had endeavoured, at first, to 
procure a delay of twelve hours, and had telegraphed to 
her to this effect. Her reply was that she must see him 
immediately, and he responded at once to what he now 
regarded as the voice of Destiny. 

" When an obstacle to any cherished project arises in 
your path," he said, " it is wise to commence by battling 
with it. When, however, it re-appears, in spite of oppo- 
sition, you become aware that a force is in motion which 
it is beyond your power to resist, that a voice is speaking 
which must utter the last word. To the dictates of what 
other mentor are we to listen ?** 

He spoke with so much apparent fervour of conviction 
that I was afraid he would have thought me old-fashioned 
and common- place, if I had ventured to say anything about 
prayer or the dictates of conscience! 

His interview with his sister, he next informed me, had 
been productive of very satisfactory results. 

She had desired to consult him with regard to the sale 
of his Polish estates — a project they had both contem- 
plated for years. The Prince was the last male representa- 
tive of his family. His sister was a widow and childless. 
She had hitherto preferred wandering from place to place 
to remaining in a fixed home; and if she ever made up her 
mind to settle permanently it would probably be in Paris, 
Petersburg, Vienna — some large city, for she held the 
country in utter abomination. They had decided between 
them, therefore, that if only a purchaser cou\6L \i^ iovL^^ 
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it would be to their mutual advantage to dispose of the 
property. 

" I am deeply interested," the Prince had proceeded to 
explain, " in researches which it is very difGicuIt for me to 
pursue in such an out-of-the-way place. I should never 
reside there, in consequence. I have gone there, perhaps, 
once or twice, for the sake of the hunting, in the last five 
or six years, but this is all. Were I to marry, I could 
never condemn my wife to bury herself in such a desolate 
place — she would object to it as much as did my sister. 
I have memories about it, it is true, but they are not all 
pleasant ones, and memories may be made wherever we 
like! The money that should come to me by this sale 
would enable me greatly to extend the field of my philo- 
sophical and psychical investigations, and I should be 
able, also, to purchase an English estate, and thus make 
my principal home in the centre of an enlightened civili- 
sation.** 

But a rambling, medieval castle — ^partly ruinous, and 
wholly out of repair, although some portions of the 
surrounding estate were extremely profitable, and might, 
with attention, be made to produce far more than they 
did at present— did not appear, to many people, evidently, 
to be a very desirable possession, and for years, now, the 
Prince and his sister had almost despaired of finding a 
purchaser. 

^^ Mais tout vient a qui sait attendre,** the Prince had 

gone on to say. " My sister, when in Paris the other day, 

falls in, in tKe most curious manner in the world, with an 

'English gentleman, engaged in commerce — a Mr. Marks, 

or Mark — ^who, quite by accident, meeting my sister in 

the public reading-room of an hotel, addresses her in a 

few polite phrases. My sister replies; they talk upon 

^arious subjects. The conversation, by one of those re- 

"^^^•kable coincidences which we are, as yet, powerless to 

Londo:^^ turns upon the purchase of landed estates, and it 
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then transpires that Mr. Marks — ^an entlinsiastic lover of 
the chase, especially of that of wolves and wild boar — ^has 
long desired to purchase a property in Poland precisely 
of the description of that which we have for long been so 
anxions to sell ! He is English — a cultivated, obliging 
person — speaking fluently both Polish and German. 
Money is no object to him whatever; the preliminaries 
of the bargain are, then and there, arranged by my sister, 
subject, of course, to my approval. I could scarcely have 
hoped for such a remarkable stroke of good fortune ! " 

Mr. Marks, it appeared, had made only one stipulation 
— a very reasonable one, as Prince Crecszoleski readily 
admitted. He desired to rent the castle for the period of 
one year, before finally concluding the purchase, which 
was to depend upon whether the climate suited him, and 
whether the hunting answered his expectations. 

The Prince's sister, " Delphine," as he called her, came 
over to London as soon as the negotiations had proceeded 
thus far, but she was only able to remain in England for 
a few days, and hence her anxiety to consult with her 
brother at once. 

Their interview passed off very satisfactorily. Mr. 
Marks was to take up his abode at the castle as soon 
as possible. He demanded no repairs, desiring that the 
place should be left just as it was, and agreed to pay an 
excellent rent. So impatient was he to conclude the 
arrangement, indeed, and so sanguine did he seem about 
it, that he scarcely glanced at the photograph of the 
castle which Delphine had procured for his inspection. 
It was as though the whole transaction had been to him 
like the realisation of a dream. His enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. If only he continued in the same mind the 
Prince had no doubt but that the purchase would be 
concluded as soon as the year had expired. And then, 
after he had informed me of all these details, Hugo 
Crecszoleski asked me if I would become his wife. 
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"Yoa need not now be exiled," he said, "to these 
barbaric regions! We can chose our new home. It 
shall spring np wheresoever yon may command. With 
yon at my side, I feel that it may be possible for me to 
achieve great things. A wife like yon, with a strong, 
magnificent individuality, is what I have hitherto needed 
to complete my nature." 

I was imbued with the consciousness that, sooner or 
later, for some mysterious reason, this marriage mnst 
take place, and that nothing in heaven or earth, or in 
the waters under the earth, would be able to prevent it; 
but I felt no awakening of a warmer sympathy towards 
the man who was destined to become my husband. 

I remarked, too, that, whilst addressing me kindly and 
respectfully, the Prince made no protestations of violent 
affection, in the sincerity of which, considering the short- 
ness of our acquaintance, I might have found it difficalt 
to believe ; nor did he appear to require any such assnr- 
ances upon my part. 

This forbearance seemed to make my own course a 
thousand times easier, and I thanked him sincerely, in 
my heart, for having made no attempt to work upon my 
feelings. 

I discussed the subject of our marriage with him 
reasonably, calmly, dispassionately — the unaccountable 
sense, as of predestination, which I have already described, 
causing my words to seem, all the while, like a mockery to 
myself. 

I told him that I did not consider that we had known 
each other long enough to marry ; that my father was an 
irritable invalid, who had lately become worse, so that, 
just at present, I should not dare to speak to him upon 
the subject of any engagement that I might form. Then, 
thinking of what Mr. Collingwood had said about linking 
myself to a shadow, I asked him whether he was not of 
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too roving and visionary a disposition to care for the calm 
delights of home life, and -whether a wife conld ever hope 
to have any real part in the existence of one who was so 
absorbed in mystic lore, and who acted in obedience to 
laws which she would probably never be able to under- 
stand ? 

To these qnestions he only answered, smiling quietly, 
and not at all ill-naturedly — 

" Ah ! so my good friend George has been traducing 
me to you during my absence, and this is all he can tell 
you to my disadvantage ! George, as you must have per- 
ceived, is pre-eminently a materialist — *a sensualist,* I 
may almost add. He has no sympathy, whatever, with 
the spiritual aspects of life. These things are purely 
constitutional, and we are not responsible for them. * Let 
us eat, drink, and be merry — everything else is nothing!* 
expresses his creed to the letter. You will have observed 
this, as you know him well, and also, that the best of 
everything must always be for himself ; nobody else must 
approach it until it has ceased to please him — then it may 
go — anybody may take it who likes ! He thrusts from 
him, persistently, everything that, by awakening the 
nobler emotions, might interfere with his personal com- 
placency. His highest aim in life is to be perpetually 
comfortable ! *' 

I had remarked, certainly, in Mr. CoUingwood's con- 
versation, a decided vein of practical materialism. I 
looked upon it as his only fault, and excused it on the 
ground of his having lived so much abroad, in flippant, 
frivolous society, where pleasure was sought after rather 
than happiness, and wtere people, and things, were valued 
less for their intrinsic worth than for the amusement 
which could be derived from them at the moment. His 
genial, sanguine disposition, led him, no doubt, to shrink 
from, and ignore, much that was gloomy, disagreeable, 
and irremediable; hut this characteristic xeii^e^^ \sms^ 
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probably, all tbe more anxions to protect others from what 
he dreaded himself; and I could not donbt, after my inter- 
view with him in the snmmer-honse, that he was possessed, 
at any rate, of a kind and affectionate heart. I realised, 
however, that he might possibly feel but little sympathy 
for the tenets of an ascetic mysticism. 

With the view of overcoming my other objections, the 
Piince suggested that I should arrange to stay with my 
father in London. Had Mr. Marks desired any repairs, 
or alterations, at the ancestral chdteauy he would have felt 
bound to superintend them himself, which would hare 
obliged him to leave England at once. As it was, how- 
ever, the accommodating behaviour of his tenant had 
relieved him of all further trouble, and as his sister had 
consented to arrange the terms of the lease with Mr. 
Marks, in Paris, he was now entirely at my disposal. My 
father, being an invalid, would be unlikely, he said, to 
interfere with my movements. That " amiable lady," my 
"duenna," might be taken into our confidence. If per- 
mitted to do so, he should esteem it a privilege to escort 
us over the sights of London. We might visit the picture- 
galleries, the theatres, and attend, with him, some of the 
lectures and seances which treated of those spiritual 
matters in which he was so profoundly interested. In 
this way, he said, we should soon become better ac- 
quainted, and if, after this fuller acquaintance, I found 
that he was not personally disagreeable to me, we might 
arrange to be married at once. Supposing that my 
father's critical condition made me still unwilling to 
speak to him upon the subject, or supposing that, because 
the Prince was a foreigner, objections and difficulties 
were raised which might turn to my eventual disadvan- 
tage, it would be as well, perhaps, to take the law into 
our ovni hands, and to be married privately. In London 
this could very easily be managed, and we could after- 
warda wait, either until Sir"H.aTTy TN-d&m ^\^^^ ^T^^^ftjcloua 
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state of health, or nntil I attained my majority, before 
"we publicly annonnced our marriage to the world. AU 
this wonld be for me to consider. 

I promised that I would turn the matter over in my 
mind, thongh I could hold out but little hope of bein^ 
able to go up to London — my father having just refused 
my request to be allowed to attend upon him during his 
illness. 

Prince Crecszoleski then asked me, for the second 
time, whether I had had any previous attachment, and 
again I replied in the negative. 

"Then we shall be married," he said, quietly; and 
after he had given me his London address, and raised 
my hand respectfully to his lips, he forthwith took his 
departure. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

As soon as the Prince had quitted our neighbourhood, 
"the plot" (to use Miss Warden's absurd expression), 
began to " thicken " rapidly. The first sign of this took 
the form of a letter from Colonel Davenant to myself, 
which arrived in the course of a few days, and which ran 
as follows : — 

*' Deae Miss Davenant, 

" It is so long since we met, that I dare hardly hope 
you will still remember my existence. I venture to 
recall myself to your memory, however, thinking that 
you may like to hear the last news of Sir Harry. I have 
just returned from sitting with him now, and am glad to 
be able to give you a favourable report. 
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" I interviewed the doctor, who says that, with perfect 
qniet and good nursing, he may very soon be himself 
again, and that the nnfavonrable symptoms may dis- 
appear. My nncle was kind enough to ask me to go 
down to Northover, next month, for some partridge- 
shooting, or later on, in October. I have just been 
invited to stay at Lord Silchester's on the 5th September, 
and would propose to come on from there to Northover 
about the 8th or 9th, if it would be convenient to you to 
receive me at that time. I go down to Cowes this after- 
noon, and, as I propose yachting with a friend after 
to-morrow, and may not be sure of receiving my letters, 
it would be very kind of you if you would let me have an 
answer by telegram to the Roya^ Yacht Squadron, Cowes, 
Isle of Wight. 

" Looking forward to the pleasure of seeing you again 
soon, 

** Believe me to be, 

** Yours very sincerely, 

" COUETENAY DaVENANT." 

To anybody but to me, this would surely have seemed 
to be a very natural and inoffensive letter for a young 
man to have written to his female cousin, erring, if it 
erred at all, rather on the side of unnecessary formality, 
considering the relationship, than on that of officiousness 
or impertinence. But, just at this time, Courtenay 
Davenant could do nothing right in my eyes. 1 re- 
member, now, that, as I read, I was inclined to take 
almost every word amiss. 

" How soon he rushed over from abroad when he heard 
that Sir Harry had been taken ill ! " I thought to 
myself. " He is like a cormorant, coming after the loaves 
and nshes ! Does he suppose that, because I am not in 
London, I hold no communication whatever with my 
father's household and tYiat \iQ ia doing me a great 
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favour in writing to me about his healtliP *I inter- 
viewed the doctor !*.... To find out, of course, if his 
uncle was in any real danger, and how long it was likely 
to he before he might expect to succeed him, in order 
that he might make his plans accordingly ! And then, 
as he chanced to be now in England, it had occurred to 
him, probably, that there would be no harm, after all, 
in just running down to Northover and taking a glance 
at the cousin whose existence he had seemed to ignore for 
so long; and hence this plausible, hypocritical letter. 
* Looking forward to the pleasure ' of seeing me soon, 
and so on ! . . . If, after I, too, had been * interviewed,* 
my manner and appearance happened to please his 
critical eye, then, who could say what great honour 
might not be reserved for me ! If not, there would be 
no harm done — to himself^ at any rate I 

"He would be able to look over the house and pro- 
perty that might so soon become his own, and he would 
have done his country cousin a kindness by condescend- 
ing to visit her at all ! But it is too late ! it is too 
late ! " I thought, as with a sense of triumph. " I do not 
care, now, whether you come and see me or not ! I have 
done for ever with the family marriage-project ! " 

Nevertheless, I suppose I should have replied to his 
letter by begging him to do as he proposed about coming 
to Northover, were it not that, immediately after my 
receipt of it, events began shaping themselves hurriedly 
according to the wishes of Prince Crecszoleski. 

My father became rapidly worse ; he was attacked with 
paralysis, and remained for some days in an unconscious 
state. His doctor telegraphed for me at once, and in little 
more than a week from the time of the Prince's departure. 
Miss Warden, Mason, and I, found ourselves established 
in London, at an hotel in the vicinity of Berkeley Square. 

In the hurry of my departure from home, I entirely 
forgot all Bbont my coasin and his letter, ^v&^^^'^^'e^ 
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reminded me of it, however, when we were on our way to 
the station, and that it had required an immediate answer. 
We were late for our train, so I had only time to leave 
orders with the footman that he was to telegraph to 
Colonel Davenant in my name, and inform him that, as I 
had heen suddenly summoned to London, I should not be 
at Northover at the time of his proposed visit. Then the 
train went off, and I altogether dismissed both him and 
his letter from my mind. 

Sir Harry's bachelor rooms, from which it had not heea 
thought advisable to move him, were close to our hotel, 
whilst Prince Crecszoleski was staying in St. James's 
Place. 

Wishing to leave my meeting with him entirely to 
chance, I had not written to inform him of our arrival. 
The first time, however, that Miss Warden and I went 
out walking together, we fell in with him in Pall Mall, 
on his way to the National Gallery, after which he ar- 
ranged that we should meet, upon one pretence or another, 
almost every day. 

My father had now a professional nurse in close attend- 
ance upon him; the most perfect quiet had been enjoined; 
so that, beyond visiting his rooms every day, and sitting 
with him whilst the nurse was resting, or at her meals, 
our time was entirely at our own disposal. 

Escorted by the Prince and accompanied by Miss Warden, 
I visited picture-galleries and museums, and attended lec- 
tures and seances. In a very little while I felt much more 
at my ease with him. Occasionally, but not often, I ex- 
perienced a recurrence of the strange sensation which 
had oppressed me in the tea-room at Ingleby Q-runge, 
but the feeling seemed to become every time less acute 
and embarrassing. It was as if some sort of controlling 
power, hitherto possessed by the Prince, was gradually 
becoming eidiausted. 
I tried very hard at thiB t\ia^ io^ev^xxsAftXEL-^^^Wvi^ilk 
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I was in love. In this I could not altogether succeed; but 
I developed, during this frequent intercourse, the greatest 
possible respect for the Prince's character and intelligence, 
and I had read in books that love generally followed very 
quickly upon esteem. 

Miss Warden, thoagh enthusiastic in her admiration of 
the Prince's amiable traits, was much embarrassed as to 
whether she ought to check, or to encourage, our growing 
intimacy. The cards — to which she turned in her un- 
certainty — foretold anxieties, travels, surprises (very 
much as they always did), a death, and then a fortunate 
marriage, with one of the most devoted husbands in the 
world, and beautiful children. The death (she could not 
help thinking) must be that of " poor Sir Harry." The 
reign of my cousin Courtenay was evidently drawing 
nearer and nearer every day ! 

Was this a time, my kind friend asked herself, to dis- 
courage the attentions of a rich and eligible suitor ? And 
yet — seeing that the Prince was a foreigner — ^a Roman 
Catholic (as we had lately discovered), and that the 
whole thing had come about so suddenly — she desired 
much to find some human monitor to whom she could 
turn for counsel. 

Finally, she had almost decided to write to my god- 
father, asking him to grant her an interview in order that 
she might consult with him upon my future prospects, 
when we saw recorded in the fashionable columns of "The 
Moraing Post " that " The Honourable George CoUing- 

wood. Her Majesty's Minister at " had " passed 

through Paris on his way to resume his diplomatic 
duties;" whereupon her benevolent project necessarily 
evaporated in smoke. 

So the days of a London September went by (of a Lon- 
don not in the least like the gay city which I have since 
known, and looked at with altogether different eyes), and 
" chill October " was at hand once more. By tti\» \imift\\i&.^ 
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finally decided to become Prince Crecszoleski's wife, and, 
after he had made the necessary arrangements, I walked 
out one morning, unknown to my " duenna," and was 
married to him according to the rites of the Protestant 
Church. 

" The Protestant religion is quite good enough for me,** 
he had made answer, when I asked him about his theo- 
logical opinions. " * Heaven is a palace with many doors/ 
as the Hindoos tell us, * and each one has a right to enter 
it his own way.' So let those who find happiness in 
their purgatories keep to them by all means — ^the whole 
four of them ! Let the monks of Kiev build themselves 
living tombs in the catacombs of the Petcherskoi monas- 
tery. It is not our place to sneer at the exaggerations of 
religious feeling; but for me, Helen, the simple sacra- 
ments of your Reformed English Church will suflBce. 

Our marriage, for the present, at least, was to be kept 
a profound secret. Not even the Prince's sister, nor my 
god-father, were to be informed of it as yet. Miss 
Warden, for the convenience of our future meetings, was 
taken into our confidence ajt&r the event, for I feared that 
if I had told her of our intention beforehand she might 
be blamed afterwards for her connivance, supposing that 
my father, upon hearing of the step I had taken, should 
think fit to visit me with his displeasure. 

One other person the Prince asked my permission to 
trust with our secret — his valet, Zoubiroff, a keen-eyed, 
cunning-looking Russian, who had not, somehow, inspired 
me with unlimited confidence when, upon the occasions 
of his calling with his master's notes, I had sometimes 
addressed a few words to him. The Prince assured me, 
however, that ZoubirofE was under important obligations 
to him — that he had been in his service for more than 
fifteen years, and had given repeated proofs of his fidelity 
and discretion. I did not, therefore, like to refuse my 
husband hia very first reqneat. 
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Immediatelj- after our marriage we hailed a hansom 
cab at the church door, and drove to a jeweller's in Bond 
Street, the Prince desiring that I should select a present 
as a souvenir of the day. 

I chose a ring — a " cat's-eye," surrounded by diamonds, 
as he seemed determined to give me something expensive. 
He paid for it on the spot, and we then re-entered our 
hansom. 

" It will always remind me of your eyes," I said, as I 
looked at the ring upon my finger ; " the stone is exactly 
like them in colour ! " 

I felt in wonderfully good spirits, and fired as with a 
sense of perilous adventure. 

The day, however, which had hegun by being fine, had 
clouded over whilst we were in church, and when I set 
the Prince down, a few doors from my destination, it was 
raining hard. He had made elaborate arrangements with 
me for a longer meeting upon the morrow, eo that we did 
not expect to be parted for more than a few hours. 

" Au revoir^ belle Frincesse ! " he said, as he held my 
hand and leant towards me from the street, regardless of 
the falling rain. For the first time, I perceived an ex- 
pression of tenderness in his strange eyes. " A hientot^ 
n'est-ce pas ? " he added ; and then the cabman let down 
the window and drove on. 

Upon arriving at the hotel I was informed by the 
porter that a gentleman had called to see me during my 
absence, and that, hearing I was expected to return soon, 
he had waited for me for some time in the reading- 
room. 

I looked at the card which he left for me when he 
departed, and read, as I half-expected, seeing that I was 
acquainted with so few " gentlemen " — 

" Lt.-Colonel Davenant.'* 
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and, beneath the name, these few words, written in 
pencil, — 

" Yeiy Sony indeed to have missed seeing you. Am 
leaving England to-night for Vienna." 

It was quite evident, I thought, that Courtenay and I 
were not intended to meet again as yet I 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Hugo's " hientot,^* as it happened, turned out to be a 
period of very nearly three months. 

On the day following upon our marriage, and before 
I had had time to see him again, my husband was sent 
for by his sister to Paris. He left a letter for me to say 
that he would be back again with all speed. In a few 
days, however, there came another, informing me that, 
upon his arrival in the French capital, he was made 
acquainted with a circumstance which would oblige him, 
after all, to revisit Poland, in order that he might make 
certain arrangements at his country-house previous to 
the occupation of Mr. Marks. 

By the time that this business was completed, and the 
Prince had returned to Paris, my father was considerably 
better, and we were in daily expectation of his being 
ordered abroad. I begged, therefore, that the Prince 
would postpone his return to England for the present, 
lest, by one of those provoking combinations which some- 
times occur, we might be obliged to leave the country 
immediately upon his arrival in it. 

He asked me, in reply, to endeavour to induce the 

doctors to send Sir Harry to the south of France — to 

Cannes, N^ice, Mentone — anywhere upon the Riviera, as 

he could then arrange, without exciting suspicion, to 
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come to the same place — ^to the same hotel even, so that 
we might " at last pass together onr honeymoon, so nnex- 
pectedly deferred." 

The doctors yielded to my suggestion without any diffi- 
culty. - The Riviera was the very place to which they had 
intended sending Sir Harry as soon as he could travel. 
His health continued to improve steadily after this, and, 
at the beginning of the New Year, we took our departure 
from England, and travelled south by easy stages. 

We were accompanied by a courier, who had been 
engaged to valet and look after my father in addition 
to his other duties, by Mason, and by a professional nurse, 
who was to attend exclusively to the invalid. 

Since my father's paralytic attack his nature seemed 
to have undergone an entire change for the second time. 
He was now much more docile and tractable. His mental 
powers were evidently a good deal impaired ; he forgot 
easily, sometimes even seemingly scarcely to recognize 
us ; repeated himself constantly, and laughed and wept 
at odd, unaccountable, moments ; but he was much more 
capable than he had been previously of mere animal 
enjoyment. He slept well, ate heartily, and enjoyed the 
sunshine, and there were days when he would appear to 
be even interested in reading the newspapers, and in 
listening for awhile to our conversation. His mood, in 
fact, was more like that of a young child, who is cheerful 
and free from care, in spite of its helpless dependence 
npon others. He had completely lost the use of his left 
arm, but could move the right one almost as well as ever, 
and as the days went by he began to walk a little with 
the assistance of his attendant. 

We had quite decided, now, upon the place at which 
we intended to sojourn. Our courier, who had been 
accustomed to travel with persons in delicate health, 
knew of a quiet and comfortable hotel in the environa 

of Nice, It was situated two miles at lea^t Iyowil ^^ 

7 
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town (of wliicli, with its life and movement, one might 
see just as mncli — or as little — as one desired), npon a 
sonthem hill-slope, amongst grey olive-gronnds, with a 
yiew of snow-capped mountains at the back. 

The families that frequented it were chiefly English) 
our courier informed us, and " very select " — elderly pa> 
sonages of rank, or '* clergymen of the Established 
Church ;" for it was too far from the town to be a 
popular resort with more frivolous pleasure-seekers. 
Hence it was the place of all others for an invalid. 
Having made up my mind to endeavour to " love, honour, 
and obey " the man who could scarcely, as yet, be called 
my husband, and to consult him upon every subject 
which could affect our happiness, I wrote to him for 
instructions immediately upon our arrival at Nice. 

He begged me, in reply, to wait for a day or two until 
I had ascertained whether the hotel suited us, and then 
to engage a suite of apartments which should include an 
additional room communicating with it, as if for an ex- 
pected friend. When I had done this, I was to make a 
little plan of the apartment, and send it to him at Monte 
Carlo, which he intended to make his headquarters for the 
present, and he would then write to the proprietors of the 
hotel, or send an emissary, if need be, requesting that a 
room might be retained for him answering precisely to 
the description I had furnished of the extra one adjoining 
our own. The people of the hotel would then be almost 
certain to ask us to give it up to the Prince, which we 
should agree to do, after a little show of hesitation, our 
friend being supposed to have postponed his intended 
visit. 

These somewhat complicated tactics answered perfectly, 

and I could not repress a feeling of inward triumph when 

the landlady, after showing us, with pride, the letter which 

she had just received from the Polish Prince, demanded 

of U8, as a great favour, t\ie a«i.crvfiL^^ ^i wa %^^2k^\Qnal 
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bedroom, ^^ Son Altease itant un de nos plus anctens 
clients.** 

At fthont four o'clock on tlie following day we were 
informed that ^* Son AUesse " had amyed. My windows 
looked ont npon the garden, so that I did not see him 
drive np to the door. 

He had considered that it wonld be wiser, in order to 
disarm suspicion, not to appear as thongh he had known 
ns before, bat to seem to make our acquaintance by acci- 
dent, whenever a favourable occasion should present itself. 
Upon the evening of his arrival, however, as soon as the 
household had retii*ed to rest, he had arranged to come 
through to our sitting-room, and to have an intei'view 
with me there. 

The hotel at which we were staying, once an Italian 
palace — and which I shall here call the Villa St. Hip- 
polyte — was large and rambling. Our sitting-room was 
a spacious apartment, with a vaulted ceiling, appropriately 
adorned with frescoes representing hovering cupids, and 
an appearance of faded magnificence. Opening out from 
it npon the left hand was my bedchamber, looking out, 
like the sitting-room, into a lovely old terraced garden. 
Beyond this, again, was Miss Warden's, then Mason's, 
both having a different aspect, and then came my father's 
apartments, consisting of several rooms, which he never 
quitted during the day except when he went out to take 
the air, and which opened upon a corridor upon the oppo- 
site side of the house. To the left of our sitting-room, 
and likewise opening into it, was a small anteroom, 
scarcely more than a cupboard, in which we had de- 
posited our travelling-boxes, and next to this was the 
apartment now occupied by my husband, which possessed 
another entrance, leading into a passage so far away from 
our own that no casual observer would have supposed that 
any communication existed between the TOomB. 

Jk was through thia box-room that H.ugo 's^a'^ V«o ^JSiXCA 
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to me as soon as everything was qniet. I had ohtained 
possession of the key, which was npon our side of the 
door, and had only to torn it as soon as the hour appointed 
for our meeting drew near. 

As daylight gradually darkened to dusk I became 
terribly restless and uneasy ; I wondered how the Prince 
would be able to let me know supposing he had been 
obliged to make any change in his original plan — whether 
ho had impressed upon Zoubiroff the importance of dis- 
cretion, and whether it would be possible, in spite of all 
our precautions, to keep our secret effectually from the 
people of the hotel ? 

As I reflected thas, feeling very nervous and apprehen- 
sive, it occurred to me that I might ask to speak, upon 
some pretext, with the Prince's valet, that I could then 
make him a present, enjoin discretion, and inquire after 
the health of his master. 

I consulted with Miss Warden as to what reason we 
could give for wishing to see him, and she suggested that, 
as the Prince's room had been engaged by us, in the first 
instance, for a friend, we might appear desirous of know- 
ing how long he would be likely to require it. The waiter 
came in at this moment, bringing our lamp. We asked 
him whether, if Prince Crecszoleski's servant was any- 
where within call, we could speak to him upon the sub- 
ject of his master's room ? The waiter, a careless Italian 
youth, darted off at once to do our behest, and in another 
moment there came a quick rap at the door. We gave 
permission to enter, and a man stepped into the room 
from behind the folds of the portiere. He was a total 
stranger ! 

I was so overcome with surprise that I could not 
sammon words to address him. 

Miss Warden came to the rescue, and inquired, ia 
French, whether she was speaking to the Prince's 
raJet ? 
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The stranger replied in the aflSrmative, and we 
gathered from his speech that he mnst be a Frenchman. 
By this time we had recovered ourselves, and explained, 
for the sake of something to say, that, expecting an Eng- 
lish friend, we had engaged the room which was now 
occupied hy the Prince. Onr friend, however, having 
postponed his visit for awhile, we had given up the room 
at the request of the landlady. Could we be informed 
how long Prince Crecs:^oleski would be likely to remain 
at the hotel P 

The man replied, very politely, that he did not know. 
It was possible that his master would only remain till the 
end of the week, or he might stay on for an indefinite time. 
It was too soon, as yet, for him to decide. Also, His High- 
ness had not confided to him his intentions. . . . 

He bowed respectfully and retired. We experienced a 
sense of profound relief when the door had closed upon 
him. 

I was much perturbed at discovering that Hugo, who 
had spoken so highly of Zoubiroff's devotion, should have 
had reason to dismiss him just after having confided to 
him our secret, and should find himself compelled to come, 
attended thus by a total stranger, upon an occasion when 
the services of a confidential person would have been of so 
much value. 

As I pondered thus the evening wore on. 

We dined as usual at half-past seven, in our own 
apartments, and at nine o'clock I went to bid my father 
good-night. Miss Warden remained with me in the 
sitting-room until ten o'clock, and then retired, after 
kissing me affectionately. 

The evenings were very chilly, in spite of the heat of 
the noon-day sun, and the room, with its black marble 
floor, felt to me cold and tomb-like. I heaped up the fire 
with logs and fir-cones, pulled doYn[itli©\AoN<iet^«iA«^^ 
ceeded at last in making a cheerful blaze. \xl \)cl^ tdc^^^^ 




.V 
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of the centre table was a basket of flowers wbicli I had 
purchased that morning in the town — riolets, anemones, 
and branches of feathery mimosa, which gave forth a de- 
licious perfume. As I looked at these lovely southern 
blossoms my thoughts wandered, I know not wherefore, 
over sea to Northover churchyard. I beheld, in fancj, 
the nameless grave at which 1 had knelt and prayed for 
guidance; tears came into my eyes, which I could not 
control, and I wondered whether my mother's pure spirit 
might not be hovering near me at this supreme moment 
of my existence. 

Feeling that it was impossible to remain still, I set 
about arranging upon the table the few books and photo- 
graphs that I had brought with me from England, in 
order to lend a home-like and familiar air to the apart- 
ment. At about eleven o'clock I opened the door and 
peeped into the passage. The lights were all out, and I 
could only distinguish a few faint sounds in the far dis- 
tance. It was evident that all the other occupants of 
our particular floor, at least, had retired for the night. 

With faltering footsteps, I went through the box-room 
and up to the door of the Prince's room. My hands 
trembled so that I could scarcely turn the key in the 
lock. It was a long, awkward, ill-made key — I remember 
— fitting badly, and it flew back suddenly with quite an 
alarming noise. I feared that my husband's new valet, 
if he happened to be in attendance upon him, must cer- 
tainly have heard it. The room seemed to be perfectly 
quiet, however. The faint odour of a cigarette was all 
that came to me through the chinks of the closed door. 

I stole back again into the drawing-room and waited. 
Feeling that I was becoming dreadfully nervous and 
hysterical, I took up the newspaper and endeavoured to 
read, but found it utterly impossible to concentrate my 
tbonghta. 1 saw the printed type, it is true, but its 
meajiing entirelj escaped me. 
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I then endeayonred to lift np my heart in prayer — to 
pray that my nnion with Hugo might bring happiness 
to ns both — ^bnt alas, with no better result than when I 
had attempted to read ! Finally, I drew the sofa to the 
hearth and fell to wondering, as I gazed into the midst 
of the glowing embers, how the Prince would look ; what 
he would be likely to say ; whether he would seem to me 
to be the same person as the one with whom I had parted 
in London ; or, as happens sometimes, even after a shorter 
separation, an altogether different being P Whether his 
face would look tender, or weary, or a little cruel and 
untamed, as I had fancied that I had seen it look now 
and then P . . . 

As I was musing thus, an old legend recurred to me, 
about a maiden who had promised herself to a lover who 
turned out to be a spectre, having only the outward simi- 
litude of man, with none of his passions or affections. A 
pale, ghostly bridegroom, whose steely eye-balls glittered 
in the wintry moonlight, whose heart lay frost-bound in 
his hollow breast, and the kiss of whose ghastly lips 
meant death ! Then I thought of how terrible it would 
be if, through some error or misunderstanding, the room 
— ^the door of which I had just unlocked so noisily- — ^had 
not been given to the Prince at all, but to some other 
man, who, bent upon looking into the <;auseof this sudden 
turning of his key, might walk in through the box-room, 
and confront me, at any moment. I said to myself that, 
if this were to happen, and supposing that a stranger 
were to appear before me at this hour, the state of my 
nerves was such that I should probably scarcely survive 
the shock ! 

I have said before how utterly impossible I have always 
found it in moments of emotion and suspense, to compute, 
with anything like coiTCctness, the passing of time. I 
know not, therefore, how long it may h&ve beea before 
I heard the door upon the further »ide ol \JDi^ \i«iLrTQWEL 
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opened cautionslj, and the Prince's footsteps stealthily 
approaching. 

I looked up at him as he came in at the door, bnt felt 
that it would have been utterly impossible for me to have 
risen from my place. I saw that he was wearing a long 
wrapper, or dressing-suit of dark silk trimmed with sables, 
and that he held a candle in his hand which cast sharp 
lights and shadows upon his picturesque face. 

Before speaking to me he went straight to the other 
door and secured it. As I heard the key turn in the lock 
my heart seemed to stand still with emotion. For the 
first time since my n^arriage, I realised that I had pro- 
mised to give myself, body and soul, into the power of 
this man, and my heart failed me. 

He came towards me ; I could only stare blankly in 
his face. 

I saw that he looked neither tender, nor weary, nor 
cruel. He looked triumphant; the look of all others 
which, in some circumstances, must seem least congenial 
to a woman's feelings. 

I shrank back instinctively. He came to me, took my 
hand, drew me to the sofa, and looked in my face inquir- 
ingly. Then he asked me to tell him, once, of my own 
free will, whether I thought I now cared for him a 
little ? 

I knew not what to answer at that moment which 
should not wound or disappoint him ; so, to gain time, 
I stroked the sable upon the breast of his coat with the 
hand he had left me free ; smoothing it down the right 
way of the fur, and feeling the while as if I must soon 
break down and begin weeping. 

Now that my hand was so close to his heart I could feel 

that it was beating violently. It came into my mind that 

although wild and uncontrollable passions might be lying, 

B8 it were in ambush, beneath that smooth brown fur, yet, 

because of this, I was asanredly not in ^i^a^a^T^'&^Ti^^ ^\ "kkj 
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spectre bridegroom, but of a being of flesh and blood, and 
this reflection had the effect of somewhat restoring my 
courage. 

" I suppose that you have * willed * all this ? " I found 
voice to say at last. 

"Ah, Helen!*' he answered, as though half -reproach- 
fully, " cannot you see that all my will has departed ? 
When we, in our family, realise that our power of will 
has gone from us, we know well what it signifies ! " 

"Why have you lost it?" I asked, wondering. "You 
look the same — ^better than you did before. Why do you 
say your will is gone ? " 

" I have lost it," he answered, opening his arms to me; 
** because the moment has come when, for the first time, 
I can truly love ! A new life opens before me, of which 
you are the absolute controller; I give into your keeping 
both my will and my heart ! " 

Then, looking up, I beheld, just over my head, the 
merry group of rosy Loves, sporting, like circling butter- 
flies, amongst the blue and amber clouds upon the ceiling, 
and I remembered that this was the meeting to accom- 
plish which I had been planning and plotting for weeks. 

How often have I beheld them since — ^in fancy — those 
circling cupids ! Somebody told me, the other day, that 
the beautiful old villa St. Hippolyte was now all deserted 
and dismantled; that Jbills of sale were set up in its 
broken windows, and that the lovely terraced-garden was 
all parcelled out into building lots. It was said that it 
was about to be pulled down, and that smaller villas were 
to be erected upon its site. And so, I suppose, that the 
dancing cupids are gone too, by this time, — ^fallen for 
ever from their high estate in the blue empyrean, and 
will never be able to look down frppi it at any honey- 
mooning couples again ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It was a great relief to me when the Prince, having made 
acquaintance, one morning with mj father, in th6 garden, 
was enabled to visit us openly, and accompi»iy us upon 
our walks and drives. 

Seeing that he was a personage of distinction, speaking 
English, too, with a fluency suggestive of English sym- 
pathies and associations, and seeing, too, that we were 
the only English family of any consideration at that time 
sojourning at the hotel, it must have appeared quite 
natural to the proprietors that he should prefer onr 
society to that of the other visitors, and the rapid growth 
of our friendship seemed to be regarded with benevolent 
approbation by both landlord, and landlady, who perceived 
that, by reason of it, the Prince would be likely to pro- 
long his stay at their establishment. 

I had inquired of my husband, upon the first oppor- 
tunity, the reason of Zoubiroff's sudden dismissal. He 
replied that he had never dismissed him at all, but that 
the valet had, as it were, been spirited away in the most 
mysterious manner imaginable. 

Whilst Hugo was in Paris, it appeared, ZonbirofP had 
gone out as usual to do a few commissions for his master. 
From this expedition, however, he had never returned, 
nor had he been seen or heard of since that day. Hugo 
knew that Zoubiroff owned a lodging-house in Paris where 
he had established his wife, a woman who had once lived 
with the Prince's sister as lady's-maid. To this place he 
sent at once to make inquiries, but all that Madame Zou- 
birofE could tell him, was, that upon the previous day her 
husband had never made his appearance, and that soon 
after the time at which he usually visited her, some 
strange men, belonging, she believed, to the secret police, 
had presented themselves at the i^artments and had 
searched carefully amongst Ivib e^ecU, t^kiiv^ with them, 
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when thej departed, not only all the private papers th^ 
could find, bnt also several articles of Trrniiii^ mfijiinl, 
which he had left in her charge when h» Wd passed 
through Paris at different times. 

The Prince could onljr co^ittft this strange circum- 
stance by suppoMQi^ ihat his valet, like so many of his 
coontrfBiflED, had associated himself with some secret 
maomij dangerous to the French or Russian Government^ 
or else that the case was one of mistaken identity. 

Had Hugo been remaining on in Paris he said that he 
should certainly have instituted further inquiries. As it 
was, however, he was so impatient to keep his appoint- 
ment with me, at Nice, that he could not bring himself to 
delay his departure, and he had thought it wiser, for the 
strict maintenance of our secret, not to furnish Madame 
ZoubirofE with his present address. He had accepted, 
therefore, the services of an intelligent young man, one of 
the employes of the hotel at which he was staying, who 
had beggod him to take him as his valet upon trial. 
Later on, he hoped to be able to obtain tidings of his 
missing servant. I inquired of my husband, also, whether 
his negociations with Mr. Marks had ended satisfactorily ? 
He replied that Mr. Marks had just established him- 
self at the home of the Crecszoleskis ; that he appeared to 
be pleased with everything; and had been most obliging 
and considerate upon every subject. 

At Delphine's suggestion, Hugo had paid a hurried visit 
to the chdteau, having heard that Mrs. Marks was in a 
delicate state of health, and being anxious to put in hand 
a few improvements which would be conducive to her 
(comfort. Mr. Marks had since decided, however, not 
to take his wife to Poland at this inclement season. 
Curiously enough, the Prince said, she was now staying 
at Nice ; but as she was to join her husband in the spring, 
he did not regret that he had been enabled to set the place 
in better order. 
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All this he had heard through his sister. He, himself, 
had never had any personal interview with either Mr. 
Marks or his wife ; so that, although this lady was now so 
near a neighbour, there would be no fear of her knowing 
him by sight, or commenting upon any circumstance 
which might lead to the discovery of our secret. Besides 
which, the Villa St. Hippolyte was, fortunately, quite out 
of the way of the town. . . 

I know not in what words I can convey to the reader 
any notion of the extreme beauty of this same St. Hippo- 
lyte and its surroundings, without seeming to be over- 
enthusiastic. The climate of Nice, close to the shores of 
"the changeful Mediterranean," is frequently treacherous 
and harsh, and in spite of a burning sun the east wind, 
bringing with it clouds of blinding dust, seems to be 
lying in ambush at the comer of almost every street and 
by-way, ready to fly in the face of its victim. 

But away from the sea-shore, up in the lovely country 
which is but little known to the tourist, the air is as soft 
and balmy as that of the Isles of Greece. Beneath the 
shade of the grey olive-trees, which, gnarled and twisted, 
bear often the burden of several centuries, the fertile soil 
is teeming with luxuriant vegetation. One by one, as the 
early spring days wear on, new and varied blossoms open 
their eyes to the sunlight. The purple anemone first, as 
harbinger of the brighter scarlet variety, which, rare at 
the beginning, and eagerly seized upon as a prize, warms 
the terraced hill-slope with ruddy patches as the days go 
by. The narcissus is the next to awaken from the sleep 
of an indulgent winter ; then the great purple and yellow 
flags, or fleur 8 de lis, amongst their fluted blades of pointed 
foliage, and then the violets make their appearance in 
countless numbers, filling the soft air with their fragance. 

As the weather g^w warmer, Hugo and I would often 

wander in these pleasant flowery places. Little pathways 

Jed through the olive-grounds at t^veV^^wcV ol ^V^axAA^^lace, 
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and up into tlie monntams beyond. The ascent was so 
gradual — so masked by twisted stems and branches, that 
it was quite a surprise to us, at first, upon reaching an 
open space, to look down the valley and see how far we 
were above the smiling town, the white houses of which 
we beheld in what seemed quite the far distance, by the 
shore of the bluest of blue seas. 

Sometimes we came upon the primitive dwelling-places 
of the peasant proprietors, perched picturesquely in a 
sheltered spur of the mountain, with wine-press and olive- 
mill all complete, seeming, to my English eyes, more like 
rough stables than human habitations, and recalling to 
my mind the little houses and towers that I remembered 
to have seen depicted in some of the backgrounds of the 
early Italian masters, whose works I had admired in the 
London galleries. 

As we wandered thus, there came into my mind, for the 
first time, a consciousness and appreciation of the old 
Pagan spirit, associating man and his pigmy heart-bcats 
with the sublimer pulsations of nature — which died so 
hard, if, indeed, it has ever really died — before the teach- 
ings of more modern creeds : — 

" And old Silenns, shaking a green stick 
Of lilies, and the wood-gods in a crew 
Came, blithe, as in the olive copses thick 

Cicadas are, drunk with the noonday dew ; 
And Driope and Faunas followed quick, 

Teasing the god to sing them something new." 

These were the classic shapes I was prepared to see 
lurking amongst the shadows, and I half-expected to espy 
the brown goat-foot gods, crouched down andongst the 
purple irises, and pouring forth the trickling streamlets 
from their earthen jars. 

And all this time, the reader may inquire, did I expe- 
rience any tenderer feeling for my husband ? I know, 
now, that I was in love with the place — Vh^y^y^^ V3 ^^ 
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passionate and exultanc vitality which seemed to Iw 
throbbing and expanding around me, and that I was 
conscious of the romance and mystery of the situation 
in which I fonnd myself. I was grateful for, and glad- 
dened by, Hugo's admiring devotion — his ciuving for wj 
society ; for to some women, even if th^ out mete out no 
very generous measure in return^ it is much (so much !) 
to minister to the happiness of another, even supposing 
that this other fails in satisfying entirely their own lin- 
conscious yearnings ! 

To Hugo himself, however, apart from all the charm 
ef his accessories, I could never make that absolute 
surrender which I have learnt since to identify with the 
intenser and more passionate forms of human afEection. 
Perhaps, had life ended for me at about this time, I 
might never have known how different is Love's reckless 
and unreasoning madness from the calm, complacent, 
mood, in which I passed these early married days, and 
there must be many women who leave the world, hourly, 
in a like blissful ignorance : — 

" These questioned not ; silent enduring sonis, 
Who neither knew the best or worst of life 1 *' 

During our walks, my husband spoke to me often upon 
the subject of his religious opinions. He was relieved to 
find, he said, that I was not wedded to any particular 
form of bigotry, as was so often the case with English- 
women, but that I seemed to be open to conviction upon 
almost every subject; — that Science had performed a 
mighty work in liberating us from enervating supersti- 
tions, but that it did not, of necessity, follow that those 
who were the most, sceptical with i*egard to the esta- 
blished creeds, were, in consequence, less spiritually 
minded. With respect to what had hitherto been 
accepted as truth by the greater part of the civilised 
world, there had lately ajrisen^ \i.e ^«i\A.^ ^. ^ood deal of 
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discussion ; but f eir kad, as jet, been able to elaborate 
any convenient tf&bstitnte for ''the gods we had oat- 
grown/' He was of opinion that, amongst intellectnal 
people, tlur prevailing spirit was one of scepticism, 
mingled with a desii'e to temporise and shirk all personal 
respcmsibilifcj ; so that they behaved, with regard to all 
obsolete faiths and fetishisms, very mnch as he remem- 
bered to have hoard that a certain economical personage 
behaved in respect to some of his clothes, which, after 
his death, were fonnd hoarded np in dark cupboards, 
and labelled, " Too old to wear, but too good to throw 
away." 

For himself, Hugo said, there were bnt two questions 
which possessed any vital importance : Was there a per- 
sonal Deity — a benevolent Father, who supervised and 
arranged all our human affairs, who could be moved by 
our prayers and interested in our actions ? and. Was ^ 
there an after-life, wherein our sensations would suffi- 
ciently correspond to those we had previously expe- 
rienced, in the flesh, to entitle us to be considered in any 
respect as the same individual who had once walked upon 
earth ? Whilst such questions as these remained un- 
answered, he said that he could only smile at the absurd 
" enfantillages " of certain learned priests and doctors of 
divinity, who could condescend to waste both breath and 
ink in lengthy discussions as to whether the forbidden 
Bruit of Scripture was an apple or a pear ; whether the 
officiating clergjrman should crawl towards the altar like 
a lizard, or approach it after a more convenient fashion ; 
or whether he should lift or lower the extreme tip of his 
elbow during the celebration of the Holy Communion ! 

My husband next spoke to me upon the subject of 
mesmerism, hypnotism, and clairvoyance, <&c. He men- 
tioned, besides, several other " hard names " which I did 
not remember ever to have heard before. He almost 
feared^ he said, to converse with m© upon V\i^^^ xaa^Xec^ 
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nntil my mind had been enlightened by a little pre- 
paratory reading, lest I should look upon him as the 
victim of a monomania. With the view of educating me, 
however, he had brought with him several books, treat- 
ing upon these, and other, analogous subjects, which he 
would give me upon the very earliest opportunity ; and, 
on the evening following upon this conversation, as he 
was about to leave me for the night, he asked me to coine 
with him in order that he might give me the books in 
question. I followed him to his room, and looked, with 
mingled feelings of shyness and curiosity, at all the 
unfamiliar manly things that I beheld for the first time. 
He searched in a portmanteau for the books, and, having 
found them, handed them to me, and begged that I 
would read them with attention. I saw that two of the 
books were in German — a language of which I possessed, 
at this time, only a rudimentary knowledge. I told 
Hugo this, but he said that I might be able to under- 
stand them with the help of a dictionary; if not, he 
would endeavour to obtain for me an English translation 
as soon as possible. 

The titles of the books were certainly somewhat alarm- 
ing ; they ran thus : — 

" A Journal of Cerebral Physiology and Mesmerism," 
by T. Zoist (in thirteen vols.) Vol. I. 

" Subversion of Materialism," by Prebendary J. 
Dennis. 

" On Force and its Mental Correlates," by Charles 
Bray. 

" Physiologic, Medecine, et Metaphysique du Mag- 
netism," par J. Charpignon. 

" La Clef des Grands Mysteres," par Eliphas Levi. 

"Die Sympathetisch Magnetiscbe Heilkunde.** J. 
Scheible. 

" Von der alten and neuen Magie Ursprung, Idee, 
Umfang, und Geschichte ." Geor^ Cjonai^d Horst. 
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^You must read each day a portion of one of these 
books, my Helen,'* he said, " and you will then learn to 
understand better the dreams and ambitions of your 
husband.'* 

Then he kissed me, and bade me good-night, and I 
stole back, through the deserted rooms, with my armful 
of occult literature. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Mt mesmeric and spiritualistic reading, supplemented 
by Hugo's explanations, enabled me, ere long, to form 
some idea of what he had spoken of as his dreams and 
ambitions. Without allowing myself to be influenced 
by what Mr. Collingwood had told me, to the efEect that 
both my husband and his sister were '* a Uttle mad,*' I 
certainly found it difficult to follow the Prince in some of 
his aerial flights. His dreams struck me as being altogether 
dreams — fantastic and impracticable; his ambitions 
impossible of attainment, and therefore profitless. I 
perceived that he was a mystic — ^that he listened to 
voices (as my godfather had said) which nobody else 
could hear ; but his character seemed to be so generous 
and tractable, his mind so just and unprejudiced, and his 
heart so entirely my own, that I had no wish to quarrel 
with him for holding opinions which, as yet, I was unable 
either to share or to comprehend. 

Those that I could grasp with less difficulty, had refe- 
rence to the social intercourse of daily life, and to the 
salutary or baneful effects which may be produced, upon 
highly sensitive organisations, by their human surround- 
ings. 

Some of these ideas, I believe, are shared by a religious 
community Btjling themselves ** the Brot\ierVvoo^ oi >i?aft 
8 
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New Life," althongb. I neyer heard tliat my husband liad 
had any connection with them. I possessed myself, tlie 
result of certain physical experiences, some notions of the 
same kind, bnt it had never occurred to me to formulate 
them, as I should scarcely have known how to distin- 
guish my real impressions from those that were purely 
imaginary. 

Hugo, however, being, as he informed me, constitu- 
tionally sensitive to mesmeric influences, had had the 
consideration of this subject forced upon him, having 
been, he said, actually paralysed, at times, in what he 
termed his " volitional power " by a nature stronger, in 
several respects, than his own, with which it had been 
his fate to be perpetually brought in contact. He had 
endeavoured, as soon as he fully realised the extent of 
this domination, to escape from it by various means. 
But, in spite of the power which he could obtain over 
some gentler natures, he was, in this case, utterly help- 
less, and had finally come to regard this particular person 
as his absolute controller. 

It had occurred to him, however, that, could he only 
fortify and vitalise himself by a threefold union of mind, 
body, and soul, with a being strong enough to renew the 
forces capable of being thus absorbed and withdrawn, he 
might be enabled, perhaps, successfully to counteract this 
previous subjection of spirit, and return to his normal 
condition. He alluded to this second influence as a sort 
of " cross-mesmerisation," productive sometimes, he in- 
formed me, of " a state of absolute mental chaos," and 
dangerous, for this reason, in cases where the limits of 
the rapport about to be established had not been carefully 
defined and considered. 

There were, however, he said, so many difficulties in 

his path, that, at the time of our meeting, he had almost 

abandoned the idea as impossible of realisation. Women 

who would flnrrender to another «XV \)cifii>\> S\. ^«j^ va. their 
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power to give, nobody would have despaired of finding. 
But when a weak and irresponsible being pours forth her 
whole soul, or delivers her feeble individuality into the 
keeping of the man she professes to love, it is merely as 
if one were to deluge a wine cask with white rain-water. 
She gives him, not of her strength but of her weakness. • 
He becomes merely the recipient of what she has found 
worthless and ineffectual in herself. But then, — Hugo 
continued, — he had already experienced the disadvantages 
attendant upon an association with an imperious and un- 
compromising will ! Where would it be possible for him 
to discover the being who should possess, in a proper 
proportion, the qualities to be desired, and who would 
exercise her dominion discreetly, wisely — above all, merd'' 
fully ? 

" NowJiere ! " was the sad answer that seemed always 
to come to him whenever he asked himself this question ; 
and so, as he informed me upon the occasion of his first 
visit to Northover, neither marriage nor affection had 
entered into the programme of his existence, and all 
women had seemed to him to be "like dolls," until he 
had found himself seated by my side in the tea-room at 
Ingleby Grange. He perceived in me, then, he said — or 
he had imagined that he had perceived — a certain mix- 
ture of wisdom and ignorance, of helplessness and self- 
reliance, which had impressed him as he had never been 
impressed by anything of the kind before. He saw that 
I was possessed of "one of those exceptional feminine 
natures " that are capable of standing alone intellectually 
— ^that I could form an independent judgment, trust to 
the penetration of my own mind, and that I should have 
no need to fasten upon other intellects and derive my 
sustenance from them like a vampire. I should take 
from another only what I required to complete my own 
nature, and affection was all that I unco\\sc\w\s\.>j y^\» 
forth my will to ob^in. 
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There was a legend in his family, he said, to the effect 
that the dominion over the minds of others, which was 
peculiar to his race, would cease to exist in the individual 
who should experience the passion of love in its utmost 
intensity. "When thou shalt give over thy heart, thy 
mind, and thy soul, into the keeping of one that thou 
lovest utterly with thy threefold nature, then shall thine 
enemies obtain the dominion over thee." So ran the 
legend. 

He assured me, however, that he had never felt any 
such love as this for the "doll" women he had previously 
fallen in with, and ho had fancied that it would be im- 
possible for him ever to experience it in the future, until 
he had met with the one being whom he believed to be 
capable of "completing and regenerating" his whole 
nature. 

He told me that, previous to our marriage, he had 
endeavoured to test the power of my intellect and my 
"volition," and that he had found himself capable, in 
most instances, of maintaining that ascendancy which 
ought always to be the portion of the husband. It was 
with this object that he had exerted his piagnetic influ- 
ence at the ball, and had " willed," afterwards, that I 
should meet him in the old summer-house at a particular 
hour. I told him that I had decided to go there of my 
own accord, urged by a combination of circumstances 
with which his " volition" could have had no connection 
whatever, and that even the inclination, thus awakened, 
had abandoned me long before the hour of the proposed 
meeting. He replied that this might possibly be explained 
by the fact that, as soon as he became certain of proceed- 
ing to London, he had felt that it would be useless to put 
forward any further effort of will. 

But his object, he said, was not, now, to prove that he 

was the stronger of us two. He desired, on the contrary 

to make me an admission v?laic\\ Ve ^oxjW \ifc^V\a.^ to 
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make to any other woman Hying. He then confessed to 
me — ^speaking with some emotion — ^that he found himself 
completely at my mercy. All his boasted philosophy, he 
said, had failed him for the first time. He loved me 
utterly and entirely, with aU the love of which his being 
was capable. His wiU, his ^^ magnetism," had all departed 
from him ; he had surrendered hia existence into my 
hands ! 

Seeing that he appeared to be really alarmed as to 
the consequences which might ensue upon this departure 
from his original plan, I said all that I could to reassure 
him. He told me that the family tradition, about falling 
into the power of his enemies, was not what disturbed 
him. He regarded this merely as a salutary warning, 
directed, in the abstract, against the allurements of the 
Delilahs of life — syrens with whom the warrior might 
dally whilst his sword was rusting in its scabbard, his 
charger stamping in its stall, and whildt the foemen were 
even at the city gate. His apprehensions arose from a 
sense of his present inability to counteract, and withstand, 
the power to which he had previously alluded, should he 
find himself, as might happen at any moment, once more 
within reach of its influence. I asked him if this power 
was wielded by a person who was his enemy? He 
replied. No; that the influence was not intentionally 
malignant, and that it had, on some occasions, been 
exerted for his benefit, but that it had always had the 
effect of paralysing his wiU, and of rendering him help- 
less as an infant. All he had desired was, to be enabled 
to encounter the person who exercised it upon a footing 
of equality ; to be no longer a puppet in the hands of 
another. But now, his strength was gone; he had no 
weapon wherewith to defend himself ! . . . 

I told him in spite of my being unable, wholly, to 
comprehend his fears, that if, indeed, his will had b^exv 
surrendered into my hands, it sliould \>o lay T£i\savOTL \ft 
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meet, and combat, the paralysing influence to which be 
had referred. He said that, if I could only do this, all 
would be well ; he should then cast from him, for eyer, 
the mortifying memories of the past, and resign himself 
to his present happiness, which was greater than any- 
thing he could haye before imagined. 

I was rejoiced to think that it was in my power to 
minister thus to my husband's happiness. Ever since I 
had arrived at woman's years, I had been possessed of an 
intense craving to protect, to soothe, to comfort, some 
being whose life could be made brighter by my sympathy 
and friendship. That Hugo should cling to me thus 
seemed to count, in my eyes, as one of the greatest of bis 
merits. 

He asked me, frequently, whether I was certain that 
I cared for him, and told me that, if so, I could not 
remind him too often of my affection, since, in this 
respect, he " was like a woman," — deriving strength and 
encouragement from spoken assurances, and never wholly 
free from apprehension that the discovery of some of his 
numerous defects might make a difference in my heart. 

I told him, what was then .no more than the truth, 
that I perceived in him none of the defects to which he 
alluded ; that I cared for him more than I had ever cared 
for anybody else ; that I was proud of, and grateful for, 
his affection, and that I looked forward to the day when 
we should be able to avow our marriage. 

He seemed, however, to be always a little mistrustful, 
even after my repeated assurances, telling me that, " for 
a woman who was really in love," I " kept my head " as 
he had never known a woman keep it before in like case. 
I have since thought that, perhaps, he could read my 
heart better than I then knew how to read it myself 1 

Once the Prince inquired of me, very earnestly, what 

discovery would be the most likely to estrange a woman's 

affection from the man she \i«A y^^wv9\^ loved ? what 
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defects in his character would be certain to render him 
for ever hateful in- her eyes P , 

I considered for some time before replying, and then 
said that I thought the discoyerj of meanness, cowardice, 
or untruthfulness — the defects, in fact, of a bad woman- 
was what would render a man contemptible in my eyes, 
and that I fancied it would be impossible to love a man 
one utterly despised, although one might forgive those 
faults which resulted from misdirected impulse, however 
serious their consequences. 

We were driving together, when the Prince asked me 
this question, along the lovely road which lies between 
Nice and Villafranca. We had started upon our way 
accompanied by Miss Warden, to save appearances, but 
had deposited her on the Promenade des Anglais^ intending 
to pick her up on our homeward wny, three not being, as 
she herself remarked, a very convenient number for 
private conversation. 

I noticed that Hugo seemed strangely anxious that I 
should explain more fully the significance of my words. 

He took my hand in his, looked earnestly in my face, 
and asked me whether, by *^ meanness,'' I intended to 
refer to a want of generosity with regard to money, and 
whether, by " cowardice," and " untruthfulness," I meant 
that kind of moral timidity which might spring from an 
excusable desire to spare another person the pain of some 
unpleasant avowal, or a want of physical couitige to face 
and combat assailing dangers ? 

I replied that I was not thinking of meanness merely 
in connection with money, since a person might have 
some generous motive for the practice of economy; but 
that by "meanness, cowardice, and untruthfulness," I 
meant rather the traducing of a friend behind his back, 
the striking of a man when he was down, and the con- 
scious misrepresentation of facts from inter^st^id ^\\dk 
selfish moidvea. 
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The Prince became somewhat pensive and silent after 
tills, but I do not think that my answer could have either 
pained or annoyed him, for he continued to hold my haod 
in his nntil the end of onr tet^a-tete^ saying that he 
derived "courage, consolation, and hope" from the 
contact. 

I drew off my glove, being proud of my beautiful cat's- 
eye ring, and, thinking to make him smile, clenched my 
fist with mock ferocity, and told him that whilst I was 
by his side to defend him, and to combat the sinister 
influence to which he had just alluded, he need be in no 
fear of falling into the power of his enemies. But he 
only looked graver than before, and I perceived that he 
regarded this subject as one that was much too serious to 
jest about. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



On the evening following upon this drive, as I was 
sitting with my husband in the drawing-room, the door 
leading into the passage quietly opened and Mason 
emerged unexpectedly from behind the folds of the 
portiere. 

It happened that Hugo had come to me, upon this 
occasion, by way of the balcony, which extended from his 
room to ours, and so in at the window, in order to avoid 
all noise, and I suppose it was the making of this slight 
change in his programme which had caused him to forget 
to secure the door. 

Upon beholding Prince CrecszolesH seated familiarly 

by my side upon the sofa, arrayed in his sable-trimmed 

toga — obviously the costume of the bed-chamber — ^the 

poor woman was naturally transfixed with horror and 

amazement. She stood for aoma a^eoiiSA ^ittti^^T«?^\3^1\nj^ 
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as in silence, and tben, after murmoring ''Oh, Miss 
Helen!" in a voice full of reproacli and consternation, 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

We both rose simultaneously to our feet. To my 
intense relief, Hugo at once told her the truth. "We 
have been married since the month of October, Mrs. 
Mason," he said, '' so there is no occasion for uneasiness. 
But for your master's precarious condition, and the 
doctor's recommendation to avoid all that might agitate 
him, we should have made our confession before now. I 
must hope that you will feel disposed to be as good a 
friend to me, in the future, as you have proved to my wife 
in the past." 

The news seemed to surprise her greatly. She had 
been generally in such close attendance upon Sir Harry 
that she had had no opportunity of observing our grow- 
ing intimacy, and her ignorance of French had prevented 
her from understanding any of the gossiping remarks 
which it might have occasioned in the hotel. Her unex- 
pected appearance, therefore, had not been due to any 
suspicion upon her part. She had merely come to borrow 
some wood, and fir-cones, for Sir Harry's fire, as he was 
feeling a little chilly. Hugo begged her, for the present, 
to treat his communication as confidential. 

As soon as we were once more alone, I asked my 
husband whether he really meant soon to declare our 
marriage P He replied that in this, as in all things, he 
would be guided entirely by me. I was pleased and flat- 
tered at this patient subservience to my will, which I had 
observed, of late, often followed upon some desire of mine 
to which I had not even given audible expression. 

Perhaps, I have since thought, having learnt how rare 
it is for a man to assume, after marriage, the submissive 
manner of a lover, I may not have seemed sufficiently 
grateful for this voluntary departure from, the ^«aav«.lV^ 
approved male tactics. As yet,liOYievGT,\ n^«^ ^^^» ^^* 
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perienced enough to know that his behaviour was at all 
exceptional. Woman, in the arrogance of her youth and 
beauty, and man in the consciousness of his strength, are apt 
to be somewhat exacting, and to accept, as a matter of 
course, those good gifts which appear to them, in after years, 
in the light of generous concessions. In these days, how- 
ever, I was neither in a position to analyse nor to make 
comparisons. I have made them since, with the result of 
summoning tears to my eyes, and vain regrets to mj 
heart ; and in order that I- may absolve my conscience 
from this suspicion of seeming ingratitude, I have tried 
to believe that Hugo's tender and obedient demeanour 
may have been partly involuntary. That he might, per- 
haps, have endeavoured to dominate and dictate, like any 
other husband, but that being, as he termed it, ^* a sensi- 
tive " and influenced by me in his " volitional power," he 
recognised his own inability to combat and oppose my 
wishes. In a word, that his docility may have been as 
much a result of mesmerism as of afPection. But I am as 
ignorant, now, upon this subject, as I was then. 

Before parting for the night, we had agreed that, upon 
the morrow. Sir Harry should be informed of our mar- 
riage. It had been previously arranged that on this day 
we were to make an expedition to Monaco, or Monte Carlo, 
as it is more generally called. We now settled that, after 
driving there in the morning, breakfasting at the H6tel 
de Paris, and looking on for a little while at the gambling, 
Miss Warden and I should stroll about in the grounds, 
.leaving my father and Hugo seated together upon the 
terrace, and that there the Prince should gradually break 
the news of the important step we had taken. 

As I desired, in spite of the displeasure which I felt 
certain that I should incur, to inform my godfather of it 
also, and as the Prince had, as yet, confided in no member 
of his own household except in Zoubiroff, the cause of 
whose sudden disappearance rem^ivii^A. e»\.\\\ ^ mystery, I 
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asked him whether he would not like, before commnni- 
cating our secret to Sir Hany, to confide in his sister 
Delphine, in order that she might not feel wounded at 
his reticence towards her once our marriage became 
pabliclj known ? 

A cloud passed over his brow at the mention of this 
name. I had :;ioticed before that, in spite of his professed 
affection for her, allusions to his sister seemed to awaken 
memories which were not altogether agreeable, and, for 
this reason, I had generallj changed the convei*sation 
before I had obtained much definite information respect- 
ing a person to whom I had become so nearly related. 

I now inquired of Hugo who his sister had married; 
whether she had any children ; and whether he thought 
that she would approve of our union, and that we should 
all be good friends ? He replied — his face still wearing 
an unaccountable expression of pain — that his sister had 
married when very young, a man old enough to have been 
her father, one General Dobrowolski, with whom, how- 
ever, he believed that she had lived happily until his 
death, which occurred only a few years after the mar- 
riage. She had then remained a widow for a while, 
residing chiefly in Paris and Vienna, and occasionally at 
her old home. Eventually, however, she had re-married. 
This time her marriage was not so happy. Her husband, 
although both wealthy and learned, was beneath her in 
position. The marriage had not been pleasing to her 
family. Neither by this union, nor by the former one, 
had she had any children, and she was now, for the 
second time, a widow. 

I remarked to my husband that, as his sLster's second 
marriage had been displeasing to him, she would hardly 
be in a position to criticise, or complain of, his own, and 
that I thought no time ought to be lost before writing to 
inform her of it. To this he replied that some women 
were strange, unreasonable, over-seiiR\t\ve \)%m^^^ «sA 
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tliat it was impossible for him to predict how even his 
own sister might behave in a case like the present. He 
did not imagine for a moment that she would see any 
cause for objection, but she was deeply attached to him, 
and had always shown herself to be, to a certain extent, 
jealous of his affection. Also, she was in the position of 
his heir, and had been accustomed to take an active part 
in the management of his estates. On the whole, there- 
fore, Hugo said that he would prefer to wait until he 
could make sure of a personal interview with her. She 
visited Paris almost every year at Easter. On our way 
back to England he would make an appointment with 
her there, and would then tell her of the change he had 
made in his existence, instead of writing. 

"Bat this is no reason why you should not confide in 
our good fiiend, Greorge," he added, in response, as it 
seemed, to my earnest inward desire ; " for as my good 
friend I shall continue to count him, although he believes 
me to be little better than a harmless maniac ! But for 
his hospitality I should never, perhaps, have met with 
my beloved Helen. George CoUing^ood has earned my 
eternal gratitude ! " 

Hugo then spoke to me, almost for the first time, of his 
parents. His mother, he said, was a wife after the pat- 
tern of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, " imbued with all the 
Manichean asceticism of the saints of the Middle Ages," 
and who had come under the influence of a priest as arbi- 
trary and bigoted as Conrad of Marpurg. In her desire 
to attain to the ideal of apostolic holiness, she separated 
herself from her husband, in spite of her deep affection 
for him, having persuaded herself that those family ties 
to which we all of us owe our existence, were merely de- 
grading snares of the Evil One, which it was our duty to 
resist and forego. She sought, therefore, the sanctuary 
of a coiiwnt shortly after the birth of her daughter, 
where, in spi^e of tlie repeated eTA)T^^\Afi» ^IV^aT husband, 
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she lived for over eigbt years in pious retreat. At the 
end of this time, how, and wherefore, it was impossible to 
explain after all the years that had elapsed, she was in- 
duced once more to resume her married life, and the 
Prince, her husband, was rejoiced, some two years after- 
wards, by the birth of a son, for which event he had most 
ardently longed. His satisfaction, however, was but of 
short duration. This son cost his mother her life, and his 
father soon afterwards followed her to the g^ve. 

" I am the child, therefore," said Hugo, in conclusion, 
" of my father's passionate desire — of my mother's reluc- 
tant surrender. The poor woman would have wished me 
to have been bom entirely of the Spirit, and there have 
been moments in my life when I have felt that there was 
in my natui'o an intense sympathy with the inhabitants 
of an unseen world. Then, my father's practical, mate- 
rial, nature, is triumphant. I descend from the cold 
regions of the clouds and resign myself with enthusiastic 
eagerness to the allurements of earth. My sister, the 
first child of this incongruous union, is possessed of a 
more masculine nature. Like her father, she is resolute, 
self-reliant, fearless, and strongly imbued with the mate- 
rialistic spirit ; and yet she^ too, has her inspired moments 
— ^her admonitions from the invisible world ! It is curi- ' 
ons to observe how we are all made up of contradictions ; 
sorely we can scarcely designate a person as *an indi- 
vidual ' when so many opposing individualities are making 
war in his blood ! As Eugene Sue has said, * To compre- 
hend everything is to forgive all ! * " 

I now thought that I had probably penetrated the 
mystery which had seemed to me, hitherto, to envelope 
the existence of Hugo's sister, and that I could account 
satisfactorily for the cloud which was wont to appear 
npon his brow at the mention of her name. She was an 
eccentric, self-willed woman, at whose hands he had pro- 
bably HuSered many tbingB, " strongly iToJoxve^ ^>i)cL ^^ 
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inatei*ialistic spirit," and sbe had made an nndesiittble 
second marriage which had displeased her family. 

Was she the person who had dominated him ? I won- 
dered ; who represented the influence " stronger in several 
respects " than his own with which he had told me that 
it had been his fate to "be perpetually brought in con- 
tact " ; which had had the effect of paralysing his " voli- 
tional power," and which it was my appointed mission to 
mitigate and counteract ? Some day, no doubt, all woald 
be made plain to me, and, in the meantime, I did not 
think that it would be generous on my part to cross- 
question my husband upon what was evidently an un- 
pleasant subject. 

I wrote to my godfather by the early post upon the 
following day, and experienced a sense of relief when I 
knew that my letter had actually started upon its way. 
I felt, however, that I must not indulge in unalloyed 
satisfaction until I knew in what spirit Sir Harry would 
receive the intelligence which was to be communicated to 
him later on in the day, and I could not help looking 
forward to our expedition to Monte Carlo with a good 
deal of anxiety. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



I HAVE often wondered whether there is really anything 
in what is called " a presentiment of evil " or not ? Many 
others have, doubtless, wondered likewise ; or have endea- 
voured to connect the gloomy forebodings which have, at 
times, oppressed them, with some definite calamity which 
may afterwards have come to pass. 

For my own part, I am inclined to think that misfor- 
tunes are apt to come upon tole T3LTi^x^^<i\.^^^^^''^Q^^\th 
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silence," and numbing ns with the shock of a surprise; 
and I even hold a kind of superstitions belief that, to 
anticipate an evil, goes some way towards preventing it. 

Be this as it may, beyond a natural anxiety as to the 
result of Hugo's communication to my father, I do not 
remember experiencing any marked sense of dread or un- 
easiness upon the morning of this particular day. I had 
risen betimes, and, after writing my letter to Mr. Colling- 
wood, I wandered forth into the old Italian garden, before 
Miss Warden had made her appearance. 

This garden — ^which I have never beheld since these 
days of my early married life, and which it is unlikely 
that I shall ever behold again — ^if it be true that it is now 
portioned out into building lots — was a delicious dream of 
luxuriant southern beauty. It was disposed in shady 
terraces, ornamented with roughly sculptured mediaeval 
seats and figures, whence the town of Nice, with the blue 
Mediterranean beyond, could be seen outspread in glitter, 
ing panorama. At the back of the old palace, the higher 
peaks of the snow mountains were sparkling in the mom- 
ing sun ; whilst to right and left, rose the grey, olive-clad 
hills, amongst which Hugo and I had so often wandered. 

The intense beauty of this scene, combined, as it was, 

with a perfect climate, inspired me with a physical joy in 

living which was altogether new to me. My soul became 

flooded with tender emotion, and, turning towards the 

house, I gazed up at Hugo's windows, wishing that he 

would come out and join me in the garden. As I was 

looking thus, with this wish for him in my heart, he 

threw back the green shutters and stepped out upon the 

balcony. 

I suppose 'that I possess one of those natures that can 
love best what I know to be really my own ; what I can 
take without let or hindrance, or self-reproach, to my 
heart ; the reverse, in fact, of what I have " heard tell " 
of the male disposition. In spite oi my \\\l\ti^ icpc XJafe 
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romantio and exceptional aspects of existence, I ivas 
heartily tired, now, of prevarications and concealments. 
I had gone through all the excitement which tLsaallj 
accompanies an intrigue, and was familiar with most of 
the subterfuges consequent upon a clandestine marriage; 
but I realised, at this moment, that I should probably 
feel a warmer and deeper affection for my lover once 1 
could openly acknowledge him as my husband, and thai 
I did not take any additional pleasure in his society 
because he had occasionally come to me through the 
window instead of the door. Was it the crisp inspiring 
air of the morning, the perfume of violets and orange- 
blossom, the glimpses of far mountain and blue ocean ? 
I know not; although such combinations may tend, at 
times, to lend an unsuspected bias to our mood. I know, 
however, as I look back to this day, that I had never 
come so near to loving Hugo Grecszoleski as upon this 
particular morning. He perceived me immediately, made 
a sign that he did so, and in a few minutes he was stand- 
ing beside me upon the terrace. It was a moment that 
I shall remember as long as I live, however much I may 
desire to forget it. 

He took my hand, and I felt, at once, that he both 
understood and shared my emotion. Who can tell, had 
events been ordered differently, of what new and undis- 
turbed contentment this sense of mutual sympathy might 
not have made the beginning p Something, — a shadow, a 
suspicion, an unaccountable feeling of painful anticipation 
and restraint, had seemed, until now, to stand between 
my husband and myself. I hoped that this was about 
to lift and disperse, like the mists of the morning. It 
had been occasioned, I fancied, by the exceptional position 
in which I had found myself placed, and by all the 
mystery and insincerity resulting therefrom. A calmer, 
brighter existence was aboat to unfold before me, and I 
was experiencing, to-day, t\i© ^ra^ TSi<8i.mi«^tation8 of this 
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new state. I know not, wholly, whether I ought to 
rejoice, or to lament, because my impression turned out 
to be a wrong one. Life is so strange, with its surprises, 
its contrasts, its vague and unprofitable regrets. Mine 
must have been altogether different, of course, had I 
become the sport of different circumstances. My affec- 
tions, my ambitions, my failings, would have been all 
other than they are, and my story, it may be, even less 
worthy than now of note or record. 

" We judge others," George Eliot says, " according to 
results. How else P Not knowing the process by which 
results are arrived at." 

Could we but comprehend this " process," and thus 
direct the course of these " results," man would be lord 
of creation, indeed, and stand in need of no higher 
guidance ! 

As had been previously arranged, we started upon our 
expedition at about ten o'clock, and upon our arrival at 
Monte Carlo, breakfasted at the H6tel de Paris. The 
beauty of the place charmed and fascinated me. I said 
to myself that when our marriage had been declared and 
acknowledged, I should ask Hugo to bring me here again, 
from time to time, in order that we might drink in 
warmth and sunshine whilst it was winter in our English 
home. For that we should have a home in England, 
some day, Hugo had seemed quite confident, — ever since 
his negociations with Mr. Marks had taken such a satis- 
factory turn. 

My father's voice recalled me to the present as I was 
musing thus. 

" This is a first-rate place," he remarked, addressing 
himself to Hugo, "for a fine young bachelor like you, 
but an old fellow like me feels rather like a fish out of 
water amongst aU these gay folks I " 

" I hope not to remain a bachelor, always," returned 
the Prince with a glance towards the place where I was 
9 
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sitting ; " and I hope, too, wlien I am married, not to be 
cut off, for that reason, from all pleasant places, which 
should, in such happy circumstances, seem to hecome 
only the more enjoyable." 

He spoke, as he usually did, in a somewhat stilted and 
elaborate ^manner. I felt, however, that he meant what 
he said, and, as I agreed cordially with tho sentiments 
expressed, I sent him a kindly glance across the little 
marble table at which we were taking coffee after our 
luncheon. 

" Don't ever marry, Prince," Sir Harry went on, with 
the manner of one who had given the subject his most 
serious consideration, " women are all sly cats ; they've no 
shame, no honour, no compassion! The gentler, the 
kinder, the more grateful and humble they seem, the more 
ready are they to betray you or stab you in the back ! If 
I had been as good a hand with my pen as I was, once, 
with my gun, I think I should have set down all their 
badness in a book, and then printed it, and shot myself 
afterwards, perhaps 1 But it's too late, now, to talk of 
what one would have done once. Only, you, Prince, take 
the advice of an old man. Use them for your own pleasure 
as long as they can amuse you, and then fling them upon 
one side; for, believe me, they're none of them worth 
keeping ! And, above all, don't be fool enough to marry 
one of them, and let her creep into your heart ! Women 
are sly cats I " 

My father's tones had grown in bitterness as he went 
on. I was at a loss to imagine what could so suddenly 
have aroused him from his usual torpor to this pitch of 
angry denunciation. At the same time, I was not alto- 
gether sorry that Hugo should become aware of the 
strange alternations of mood to which Sir HaiTy was 
occasionally subject. It was far better that, as my 
husband, he should know precisely how 1 had been situ- 
Abed At home ; and it would make him careful, too, in the 
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future, to avoid saying or doing anything which might 
call forth these ebullitions of ill-humour. 

Miss Warden, in a discreet " aside," whispered to me 
that she attributed this unexpected outburst to the cup of 
black coffee and the petit verre of **^ne champagne " of 
which. Sir Harry had rashly partaken. We had been 
repeatedly warned that stimulants were bad for him ; but 
he had seemed so much better of late, that, in a public 
place, we had not liked to subject him to any restrictions. 
In order to turn the subject, Hugo now proposed, with 
great tact, that we should go and look on at the gamblirg. 
We asked him if he intended to play himself ? He 
replied. Yes, for a wonder, just to see whether he was in 
luck or not. I, too, had come prepared to risk at least a 
Kapoleon at the tables, with the same object. Miss 
Warden, who confessed, now, that she had always been 
conscious that a wild passion for gambling had lain dor- 
mant in her secret soul for years, was determined to yield 
to it, — just this once, and to hazard a five-franc piece, 
~^he proceeds of this first crime — for such she said she felt 
< to be — (supposing there were any,) were to go towards 
veiling the funds for the new English church, which 
as just then in course of erection within sight of where 
e were sitting. 

After settling our account with the waiter, we were 
bout to rise from our places, when Hugo suddenly 
langed colour, and, turning to me, said, in an agitated 
idertone — 

No ! Helen ; I shall not tempt fortune to-day — ^neither 
^he tables nor in any other manner I I should have no 
ance this morning; I am not in luck; the Seven Sleepers 
,ve turned I " 

I had come to know the meaning of this figurative 
^eech. It had reference to the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 
ho, according to ancient tradition, turned over upon 
leir sides whenever anjcalamity threatened C\^Vt^^\AQ»\£u 
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Hugo — who, as I was now aware beld many cnrions 
opinions — did not consider the legend altogether in the 
light of a myth. He had told me that he regarded their 
sleep as a mesmeric trance, and believed that they might 
have turned occasionally in the course of it. When, 
therefore, he said " the Seven Sleepers have turned," he 
meant to convey that he fancied he was menaced by some 
stroke of bad luck. 

Whilst my father — who remained sitting at the little 
round table from which the rest of our party had risen— 
stared vacantly at the gaily-dressed figures that went 
fi.itting to and fro in the sunshine, the Prince whispered 
in my ear that he thought it would be imprudent to broach 
the subject of our marriage whilst Sir Harry was in such 
an irritable mood. He would go into the Salle de Jeu^ he 
said, and see if there were any places at the tables, return- 
ing to fetch us if he found that the company was " not too 
objectionable." He left us hereupon, and went ofE in the 
direction of the Casino. 

I gazed after him as he went ; and, as I watched his 
tall, graceful, figure, passing out into the full sunlight 
and crossing the broad gravel walk, experienced some- 
thing like pride as I contrasted this distingnished-looking 
man — my husband — ^with some of the other visitors as- 
sembled upon the terrace. His appearance seemed to 
excite the notice, and — as I fondly imagined — ^the admi- 
ration of most of these. Several of the prettily-dressed 
ladies looked back at him from under their lace parasols, 
after he had passed; and two men in particular, who 
were loitering about the entrance to the Casino, nudged 
one another as he went in at the door, and exchanged a 
few remarks, as I fancied, to the Prince's advantage. All 
this pleased and gratified me. As I have already ad- 
mitted, I was, upon this particular day, in an unusually 
susceptible and emotional state ; but, whatsoever her 
mood, it must always bo g;r«bt\ipxi^,\ ^a\i\d. thinks to a 
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woman wlieii slie recognises the physical attractions of 
the hnsband she has chosen, and -when she is conscious 
that other people are aware of them also. Esteem and 
respect, we are told, should rest npon a more solid founda- 
tion ; but, be this how it may, I was glad to know npon 
this snnny February morning that Hugo was, outwardly, 
so good to look upon ; and I think if I was ever really 
fond of him that I was fond of him then. 

" Good-looking fellow ! " remarked Sir Harry, rousing 
himself from his reverie, and seeming also to be im- 
pressed with my husband's comeliness ; but if he's 
making love to you, Nelly, we shall have to give him the 
cold shoulder ! Your husband was chosen for you very 
soon after you were born." 

"You mean Courtenay Davenant," I said; "but in- 
deed, indeed, papa, that can never be ! Besides, Cour- 
tenay was against it himself. He objected to the mar- 
riage of first cousins." 

" Young people are fools, miss I " returned Sir Harry, 
sharply. "I heard all he had to say against it in 
London, and, after giving him a few pages of family 
history, I brought him round to my way of thinking. 
It's uncommonly lucky that he ended by taking my 
view, as it's the only way of making everything straight 
and comfortable for you both ! " 

He did not pause for a reply, but turned his back upon 
us abruptly ; and, adjusting some field-glasses which he 
had brought with him, seemed to become absorbed in a 
contemplation of the far sea- view. 

I thought how differently these words, which he had 
just uttered, would have affected me only a few months 
ago — before I had taken the law into my own hands, and 
arranged the plan of my existence according to my own 
notions. How wounded I should have felt at the idea 
that Courtenay should have been talked over by my 
father and ^^ brought round " (much agaiBaVi V\%^*^^Ti^ 
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doubt, and entirely from motives of self-interest) to his 
" way of thinking." This veering ronnd again, npon my 
cousin's part, to the original family scheme, accounted 
(I thought) for his proposal to visit Northover, and for 
the card which had been left npon me on the very morn- 
ing of my wedding. 

I had no wish to annoy my father by saying anything 
more upon the subject. When it would be safe for us to 
declare our marriage, I did not know. I should be of 
age, however, in the following December, and before thai 
time, something might turn up to make our path easier. 
For the moment, I only experienced a sense of unalloyed 
triumph, and I smiled towards the place where Miss 
Warden was standing, with the smile of one who has 
confounded, by her own prowess, the selfish machinar 
tions of her persecutors. 

As I was musing thus, I saw Hugo emerge from the 
doorway of the Casino: He had scarcely passed out into 
the sunshine, however, before one of the two men I had 
already observed, stepped forward, and laid hold of his 
coat collar. Almost simultaneously, the second man 
seized him by the right arm. The Prince started, and 
ejaculated something, but we were too far oS. to catch 
his words. 

It all happened in a moment. Miss Warden and I 
looked on in the gfreatest amazement, scarcely believing 
the testimony of our own eyes. 

My father was still looking through his glasses in the 
direction of the Mediterranean, and so saw nothing of 
what was happening. 

The two men who had hold of Hugo now led him 
quickly iu the direction of the hotel at which we had 
break lasted. As they came near to where we stood, 
petrified with astonishment, he made a sign to them to 
stop. 

^*I am arrestedi" he TvldBpexe^ m ^ lixirried and agi« 
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tated voice, holding out to me the only hand that was 
free, as though to grasp mine for comfort. 

I made up my mind, at once, that it must be, of course, 
a case of mistaken identity; and that as soon as the detec- 
tives, — for detectives they evidently were, — had interro- 
gated their prisoner, all would be satisfactorily explained. 
I did not attempt, therefore, to sympathise or condole 
with my husband. It had all happened so suddenly, so 
unexpectedly, in the course of a few seconds only, that 
there had not been time for me to collect my ideas. I 
noticed, when I looked into Hugo's face, that it was deadly 
pale, and thought it strange that he should be so visibly 
affected by what could only prove to be a provoking error; 
bnt, owing to the confusion and bewilderment of my mind, 
I did not even press his outstretched hand, or murmur one 
kindly word of farewell. 

*^ Affaire politique, n^est-ce-pas ? " the Prince asked, turn- 
ing to one of the two men who had hold of him. I do 
not know whether he said this i-eally believing it at the 
time, or whether he desired merely that I should believe 
it, and be more reassured in consequence. He had often 
told me that the agents of the Russian Government were 
perpetually taking up innocent persons, on suspicion of 
being concerned in imaginaiy conspiracies, and subjecting 
them to all kinds of temporary annoyance. We had 
talked upon this subject quite recently, when commenting 
npon the mysterious disappearance of Zoubiroff. 

But the detective's answer fell upon me like a thunder- 
bolt. 

*^ Fardon, mon Prince^** he said, speaking sternly, but 
in a tone that was perfectly respectful, " c'est pnur un 
assassinat " ; and th'en the two detectives escorted their 
prisoner into the hotel. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The day that followed upon this eventful morning was, I 
think, one of the most anxious and restless that I ever 
remember to have passed. I cannot saj that it was also 
the most miserable, because I found it impossible, as yet, 
to take a serious view of my husband's situation. The 
words of the detectives had certainly stunned me for the 
moment, but upon recovering from the first effects of the 
shock, I began to derive consolation from the very enormity 
of the charge, which I felt assured must be altogether 
without foundation. I could not help longing, however, 
to be convinced of this from Hugo's own lips, or, at least, 
by a letter from him, and when the posts were all in, 
and there was still no news, I felt terribly feverish and 
anxious. 

We had lingered on at Monte Carlo, upon the previous 
day, with our eyes fixed upon the door of the hotel, 
through which we expected that Hugo would eventually 
pass out and rejoin us. He did not come, however, and 
by-and-by we felt the chill which always precedes the 
sunset upon the Hiviera, and knew that it was time for ns 
to take our homeward way. We went into the hotel to 
collect our cloaks and wraps before departing, but could 
see no sign of Hugo or of the men who had arrested him, 
and feeling convinced ihat the whole thing was merely a 
provoking blunder, we thought it would be wiser not to 
call attention to it by asking questions, which might have 
the effect of associating my husband's name, after every- 
thing had been satisfactorily explained, with some un- 
pleasant affair. Fortunately, Sir Harry seemed to have 
observed nothing. He fancied that the Prince had fallen 
JZ2 mtb some acquaintances m t\i^ ^\v.mbUng-rooms, and 
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urged us to retam before twilight, leaving him to follow 
VLB at his own convenience. 

And, indeed, dnring the whole of that evening I was on 
the alert, listening for his well-known footstep, bnt the 
evening had darkened into night without word or sign of 
him, and now the daj that followed had gone by too, and 
still no news I 

Miss Warden, who had always been one of Hngo's 
warmest admirers, whilst agreeing with me that some 
sort of foolish comedy of errors was being enacted by the 
police, which would be cleared up quite satisfactorily in 
the course of a few days, was mnch concerned for Hugo's 
comfort and well-being in the meantime. He had none 
of his things with him, she said. If we had only known 
where he was we might, at least, have sent him off his 
dressing-bag and a few changes of raiment by his servant. 
It was even possible, she thought, that he might be 
dragged all the way to Russia in order to be confronted 
with his accusers. There was no telling, in fact, to what 
inconveniences he might not be subjected ! In our most 
desponding moments I think that this was really the 
gloomiest form assumed by our fears — that the Prince 
might have to take a long and cold journey unprovided 
with railway-rugs, clean shirts, or ivory hairbrushes. 

During the watches of an utterly sleepless night, I had 
arrived at the conclusion that my husband's arrest must 
be connected, in some way, with Zoubii'off, and before 
daybreak I had succeeded in establishing a whole chain of 
circumstantial evidence in support of my theory. 

Zoubiroff, I said to myself, had probably committed 
some crime, or had associated himself with dynamiters 
and assassins. I had never liked the man's expression pf 
countenance, and it would not have surprised me in the 
least to learn that he had turned out to be a thorough 
scoundrel. He had evidently been arrested in Paris at 
the time of his mjsterious disappearance, ^^Ti^ e«vi^«^^^ 
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to Einssia, where it would have been quickly discovered 
in whose service he had biBen living. Either Hugo's 
presence was required at the trial of his servant, or else, 
through the access which Zoubiroff must have had to 
many of the papers of his master, something might have 
been found in his possession which, for the moment, had 
seemed to implicate the Prince in his valet's conspii'acy. 
The officials who had arrested Hugo at Monte Carlo might 
have obeyed their instructions without having been made 
acquainted with all the particulars of the case, and hence 
they had stupidly associated the master with the crime 
which had been committed by the servant. Something 
of this kind had evidently occurred, and knowing nothing 
whatever of the laws relating to the extradition of poli- 
tical ofFenders, I made up my mind that the crime, what- 
ever it was, was, of course, an " affaire politique^ 

Thus, woman-like, I proceeded with my ignorant con- 
jectures, until I had almost persuaded myself of their 
truth. I told Miss Warden in the morning what con- 
clusion I had arrived at. The same idea, she said, had 
occuiTed to her own mind — that the arrest of the Prince 
was due to his former connection with Zoubiroff. The 
Prince's papers, she felt sure, would be confiscated by 
the police. My letters to him, it now occurred to us, 
would, in all probability, be taken away with the rest of 
his correspondence. The secret of our marriage, which 
he might now be desirous of concealing for the present, 
would be liable to become bruited abroad. I knew that 
he had preserved several of my letters, if not all that I 
had ever written to him; and I knew, too, that it was 
his habit to keep them in a small, locked silver casket, in 
one of the pockets of his travelling-bag, which used to 
Htand upon the floor, under the dressing-table, in his 
bedroom. It would be the simplest thing possible, I 
thought, to go through tho box-room, open the travelling- 
bag", and abstract this casket. Hugo was not accustomed 
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to lock his bag with a key. It opened with a spring, 
the secret of which was known to me; and, once I 
had obtained the letters, I would keep them until my 
husband's return. All this would be simple enough. It 
occurred to Miss Warden, however, that once wei-e we in 
Hugo's bedroom, it might be to his advantage, perhaps, 
if we removed, likewise, all the loose papers we could lay 
our hands on ; to be returned to him, of course, as soon 
as this annoying investigation was over, when he could 
but be grateful to us (we thought) for our promptness 
of action in preventing his private correspondence from 
being overhauled by strangers. We decided upon this 
course at about eleven o'clock in the morning, and went 
at once into the bpx-room with the intention of acting 
upon it. Before trying the handle of the door, however, 
we thought it prudent to listen, and hearing distinctly 
footsteps in the inner chamber, we cautiously retraced 
our own. Hugo's French valet, we concluded — ^who 
probably knew nothing of what had occurred — ^was, no 
doubt, setting his room in order, in anticipation of his 
return. It would be wiser for us to wait for another 
hour, when the servants would all be engaged downstairs 
with their mid-day meal. 

Soon after twelve o'clock we made our second attempt. 
It was unsuccessful as the first. The door of Hugo's 
room was locked upon the inside, and when, going round 
to that which opened upon the now deserted corridor, we 
mnstered courage to try the handle, we found that this 
door also had been secured. We were baffled ; but, upon 
reflection, could only attribute our disappointment to the 
praiseworthy caution of Hugo's servant. Whether our 
miaiTiage was declared just now or not, this man would 
have, probably, to be taken into our confidence some day. 
Miss Warden proposed, therefore, that we should send 
for him, upon some pretext, as soon as he had finished 
his dinner, and heg him, in the interests oi \i\'a T£iaa\«r^\«i 
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assist us now. Acting upon this snggestion, I rang tbo 
bell, but was informed by the waiter who answered it 
that the Prince's valet had left the hotel early in tlie 
morning in consequence of a telegram which he had 
received. We were completely at a loss as to what to do 
after hearing this ; and thinking that it might not be 
discreet as yet to institute any further inquiries, we 
could only await with impatience the course of events, 
hoping and praying for the best. 

Next morning, as I was wandering about the public 
reading-room, like an unquiet spirit, making a pretence 
of dipping, now and then, into the books and newspapers 
which were littered about upon the tables, the waiter 
who was accustomed to serve us in our sitting-room, 
and who had informed me on the previous day of tbe 
departure of the Prince's valet, came towards me, and, 
bowing respectfully, placed a folded newspaper in my 
hand. It was a small local weekly journal, still damp 
from the press, and not thinking at the moment that it 
could contain anything of particular interest, I unfolded 
it listlessly, and ran my eyes carelessly over its two 
coarsely-printed sheets. By-and-by the following para- 
graph met my bewildered gaze : — 

" Un incident des pltis serieux vient de jeter la consterna- 
tion dans noire ville " (I will proceed with the paragraph in 
English, because, being an Englishwoman, I had to trans- 
late it, as it were, mentally, into my native tongue before 
I could grasp its entire significance), " which might incline 
us to believe that the well-known axiom^ to the effect 
that the most atrocious murders end by being unveiled 
and punished, is in a fair way of being verified, in a 
startling and unexpected fashion, even after the bones of 
the unhappy victim, undiscovered for years, have become 
reduced to dust by the hand of Time. Monsieur le Frince 

de , belonging to one of the most ancient and 

Ai^iiiy-considered families in 'PoV^cnd.^a'lde-de.camp to His 
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Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, a ci-devani 
captain in the Chevalier Gardes, Ac. Ac. Ac, and well- 
knoTTn and esteemed in Paris, and in most of the capitals 
of £]nrope — finding himself, quite recently, at Monte 
Carlo, was breakfasting there in company with some 
ladies, when he was suddenly arrested under their eyes, 
and accused of a crime of which the details are at once 
trag'ical and revolting. We will restrict ourselves, for 
the present, to these facts, whilst awaiting the further 
particulars which we expect to receive very shortly from 
St. Petersburg, whither, it is said, the Prince was immedi- 
ately conveyed, under the escort of two of the most 
intelligent agents of the Bussian police. Let us hope 
that the result of the forthcoming investigation may be 
to reinstate His Highness in the estimation of the public. 
We will only add, for the benefit of our lady readers, 
that the accused is young, handsome, accomplished, and 
a bachelor." 

Before I had finished reading, the words had begun to 
swim before my eyes. What new horror was tliis — ^this 
tale of " unhappy victims," " mouldering bones," " tragical 
and revolting crime " ? 

I remained standing with the newspaper in my hand, 
without any consciousness of the flight of time, till, 
feeling sick and faint at heart, I staggered to the door 
with an effort, and made my way, more dead than alivo, 
to our own apartment. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A WBABT period of suspense followed upon this dreadfnl 
day, during which I heard nothing whatever of my 
husband. I accused Miss Warden of abstracting and 
hiding^ away the newspapers, as I was never able to find 
any further allusion to the paragraph I had already seen. 
She assured me, however, that she had searched every 
day for some elucidation of the terrible mystery, but 
always in vain. If the newspapers referring to the 
Prince's arrest had been withdrawn from the reading- 
room, it must have been, she said, by the orders of the 
landlady, who might not be desirous of calling public 
attention to the fact that she had so recently harboured 
a person resting under such a dreadful accusation beneath 
her roof. 

Miss Warden begged me not to cross-question any of 
the inmates of the hotel, assuring me that if the worst 
came to the worst — although this she was very far from 
foreseeing — my chief aim and object in future should be 
to conceal the fact that I had ever been in any way 
associated with one who was guilty of such a revolting 
crime. Only four persons, as yet, had been informed of 
my marriage: Mr. CoUingwood, Miss Warden herself, 
Mason, and ZoubirofE. Upon three of these, at least, I 
felt that I could confidently rely ; and who knew whether 
Zoubiroff, the only one of the four whose devotion to me 
was as yet unproved, was even now in the land of the 
living ? Hugo, then, might pass out of my life as 
entirely as if I had never met with him; and I must 
endeavour to drive from my mind the remembrance of 
my brief and unfortunate marriage ! 

''But, dearest Helen. " sVie -wowXii ^uerally conclude by 
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exclaiming cheerfully, wLen we had been discussing these 
gloomy subjects, "surely something must tell you that 
this is nothing more than a provoking mistake! How 
could that kind, amiable creature — who wouldn't hurt a 
fly — have committed a murder? Some day, when you 
and I are seated here, I feel convinced that the door will 
suddenly open, and the poor dear Prince will walk in, 
just as if nothing had happened." 

My kind friend intended only to cheer -and console; 
but her words produced upon me, in my nervous and 
shattered state, a totally opposite effect, and I found 
myself watching the green velvet portiere, which shrouded 
the doorway in painful and agitated expectation. 

Did I really desire the return of Hugo at this time P I 
can scarcely say, even now, when the fleeting years have 
done so much towards softening the sinister impressions 
of the past. Of course I most earnestly desired that he 
should be proved innocent of the charges preferred against 
liim. It was hardly possible, indeed, in my least sanguine 
moments, whilst remembering his gentle temper — his 
kind, sad smile — the spirituB.1 and intellectual cast of his 
mind — to believe that he could have placed himself, by his 
acts, upon a level with the lowest and most ferocious of 
criminals. And yet I had, at times, felt as though he was 
irrevocably separated from me by something mysterious 
and inexplicable. Why, with all his rare and attractive 
qualities of mind and person, had I — one of the most im- 
pressionable of women — who had longed unconsciously 
since my earliest childhood for human sympathy and 
affection, never been (for I recognised this now) wholly 
and unquestionably in love with him ? What sinister in- 
fluence was that which had seemed to arise — whcDcver I 
had felt tempted to surrender myself to the tenderer and 
warmer emotions — and forbid me at my peril to pour out 
my whole soul in oblation P Did not this warning voice 
— or whatever it was — j>artake, perhapB, oi ttaft "x^^jTo^ ^ 
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a presentiment ? and might not some terrible crime — 
staining indelibly the sonl of one of two persons — ^tend to 
prevent that perfect sympathy which ought always to 
exist between a wife and her husband, even supposing that 
the crime in question was alike unsuspected and undis- 
covered — before " the bones of the unhappy victim " had 
been brought to light ? 

These thoughts, crowding upon me against my will, 
filled the days with misery and mistrust. 

Disloyal as it may appear — ^after all the proofs which I 
had received of Hugo's kindness of heart — one terrible 
conviction haunted me perpetually : the conviction that, 
through some mysterious combination of circumstances, 
of which I was altogether ignorant, he was, in truth, 
guilty of the crime imputed to him. Do what I would, 
this idea clung tenaciously to my mind ; and so, at this 
miserable period, I think the only real consolation I derived 
from Miss Warden's hopeful words was inspired by the 
thought that one day, perhaps, my marriage might be even 
as though it had never been; and that Hugo himself might 
become like one of the vague and shadowy creations of a 
passing nightmare. 

It was fortunate for me that my father, being such an 
invalid, did not observe the change which had taken place 
in my spirits and appearance. I was not inclined, just 
now, to pay much attention to such trifles myself, but was 
made aware that I looked ill and wretched by the anxious 
attentions of Mason, and by the frequent inquiries respect- 
ing my health with which Miss Warden was overwhelmed 
by the proprietors and visitors of the hotel. 

I felt, indeed, an utter prostration of mind and body such 
as I had never experienced before. The circumstances in 
which I found myself were, certainly, new to me also, but 
I had fancied, until all this came to pass, that Providence 
meted out to us, with our misfortunes, the courage neces- 
earj to endure them with fortitude and resignation, and I 
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despised mjself for falling so far short of the heroines of 
history. 

We were beginning now to think of our return jonmey 
to England. " The voice of Spring was echoing through 
the land; " through the beautiful land — ^that is to say, in 
which we were sojourning. The violets were over, but 
hundreds of later blossoms were flowering forth in their 
stead upon every side. The pink almond-trees were all in 
bloom, and the tenderer green of young leaves, newly 
unfurled contrasted harmoniously with the sombre foliage 
of the olives, whilst the ruined grottoes in the old garden 
were almost smothered with white and yellow Banksia 
roses. The double row of cypress spires which formed 
our noble avenue towered heavenward to meet the very 
bluest of blue skies. A long spotted snake glided 
one morning across my path, to my infinite terror — 
a certain harbinger, I was informed, of summer — 
and, gradually, the hotel omnibus conveyed away every 
British subject, until we were almost the only visitors 
left in the place. 

" The last of the French chefs has taken his departui'e 
this morning," Miss Warden remarked, shortly after my 
meeting with the snake ; " there were three here when wo 
first came, and no end of 'marmitons. I don't think that 
your father, in his delicate state, will be satisfied with the 
talents of a very dirty old Nizzard woman, who has just 
arrived here, as cook. The head- waiter is going away to- 
morrow, and the concierge the day after. If we don*t start 
next week we shall be driven away, whether we like it or 
not." 

This was no more than the trath. In spite of 
the delightful weather and the solace afforded to my 
troubled spirit by the deserted condition of the hotel, 
the sense that we could no longer abide where we 
were in peace had become almost atmospheric. The 
few remaining attendants regarded tib m\2[x -tiqiAkc 

10 
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not nnmingled with reproach. The " season " was over, 
and they were impatient to depart elsewhere. We decided, 
therefore, to start for England early in the ensuing 
week. 



CHAPTER XXL 

One afternoon, a few days before our intended departure, 
as I was waiting in our sitting-room until the day should 
become cool enough to go out, I was startled by a sharp 
knock at the door ; the portiere was flung aside, and a 
waiter came towards me with a visiting card upon a tray. 
Some one from the town of Nice, he said, who wished par- 
ticularly to see me upon business. 

My heart began beating violently, and my eyes seemed 
suddenly to cloud over, so that I found it impossible to 
read the name upon the caM. I connected it instinctively 
with Hugo. The waiter was a stranger, who did not know 
him by sight. Perhaps he had returned, as Miss Warden 
had always foreseen that he would, and, fearing to startle 
me by his too sudden appearance, had sent up his card to 
prepare me for his coming. 

My emotion, however, was soon dispelled by the waiter. 
The lady was in her victoria, he said ; could I receive her 
now, or would I have the goodness to appoint some other 
hour? 

So it was only a " lady " after all ! Yes ; certainly. I 
would receive her now. I begged the waiter to show her 

* 

up at once. 

My heart ceased its tumultuous beating, and my eyes 
recovered from their blindness. I looked at the name ou 
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the card, and read — ^not without some retum of mjr former 
emotion— 

'' Mks. Marks, 

Hotel des Anglais,** 

X Lad not got over my astonishment when fche door 
opened, and the waiter ushered in this unexpected visitor. * 
I saw before me a tall, well-dressed woman, with an 
unmistakeablj Hebrew cast of countenance, but of a 
reEned and intellectual character, altogether unlike the 
vulgar, sensual types which are sometimes seen amongst 
the lower orders of this remarkable people. Her face 
was thin and haggard, and her large clear-cut black eyes 
were surrounded by dark circles. She was breathing 
hard from the exertion of coming up stairs. Hugo had 
told me that Mrs. Marks was in very delicate health, and 
she certainly looked like an invalid. 

I motioned her to a chair, and as soon as I could 
recover my voice, begged to be allowed to help her off 
with her cloak, which was very heavy, considering the 
heat of the weather. She unfastened it at the throat, 
and fltmg it carelessly on to the sofa. I observed — ^being 
in that dazed and bewildered state when, oddly enough, 
trifling details seem to rivet one — that she was what 
would be termed "very handsomely dressed," too hand- 
somely, I thought, for an ordinary afternoon visit. I was 
conscious of a good deal of ruby velvet, richly trimmed 
with black lace and jet, and of a diamond brooch which 
twinkled in the sunlight. On her arm she carried a 
small bag with a silver clasp. 

" I hope I*m not intruding," she began, as soon as she 
had recovered her breath. " I am come upon very par- 
ticular business — indeed, and as I am not at all in good 
health — my chest is delicate — I had to wait for one of my 
favourable days, and was unable, therefore, to make an 
appointment beforehand. Besides which, I was not going 
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to tmst anything to paper, as what I have to say is quite 
private and confidential. Have I the pleasure of speaking 
to the Princess ? " 

Her words, uttered in a high and somewhat metallic 
voice, were altogether a surprise to me. I had realised— 
in spite of my bewilderment — as soon as I read the name 
of my visitor, that this must be the wife of that Mr. 
Marks, who had taken Hugo's place in Poland upon a 
lease, and who was said to be desirous of eventually 
purchasing it " out and out." My husband had told me ' 
that she was passing the winter at T^ice, and it was even 
strange, perhaps — as she was a person of somewhat showy- 
appearance — that I had never seen her before. But what 
could this woman, whether she was the wife of Mr. Marks or 
not, know of my private history, and of the marriage that 
I was each day more anxious to keep a profound secret ? 

Before I could reply to her question she continued — 

" I haven't alluded to your husband by name, because 
I wish to be extra discreet, but you will know whom I 
mean if you are the lady I take you for. You may have 
heard that Mr. Marks — my husband — has lately rented the 
house and property of a certain Prince, in Poland, and 
that he has been residing there recently ? " 

I murmured something to the effect that I had already 
heard this. 

" Then," said my visitor, " you're the lady that I wanted 
to see. Now, I daresay you wonder how I came to hear 
of your marriage ? " 

" Yes," I answered faintly, " we did not want any one 
to hear of it yet; I am surprised at your knowing." 

" You look so delicate," said Mrs. Marks, " that I'm 
afraid of upsetting you if I tell you too much ; but it 
must all come out sooner or later. In the meantime, I 
have a letter for you." 

"From my husband f " I gasped, overwhelmed by emo« 
tiona too complex, for me to attempt to describe. 
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"No," replied my visitor, "who "was now searchiiig ia 
tlie depths of her hand-bag, '' the letter is not from the 
Prince — ^I don't expect he will have permission to write 
for some time — bat it's a letter I have been asked to 
deliver into your hands. Mr. Marks promised the writer 
that it should reach you as soon as possible. I hope it 
won't give you a shock." 

I assured her that suspense was agony to me, and that 
I would rather hear the worst than remain a moment 
longer in my present state of miserable ignorance. 

Mrs. Marks hereupon handed me a letter sealed untidily 
with red wax. I looked anxiously at the direction : " To 
the Kespected and Honourable Miss Davenant." The 
handwriting was evidently that of a foreigner. It was 
small, cramped, and entirely unfamiliar to me. With 
trembling fingers I broke the seal, and read as follows : 

" HONOUBABLB AND BESPECTED LaDY, 

" Being, in the first instance, accused of complicity 
in the affair which has now become transferred entirely 
to the Prince, my former master — in consequence of some 
body-clothing which he had given me, long since, having 
been discovered in my apartments in Paris, and which 
had upon them, unhappily, some evidences of the unfortu- 
nate catastrophe — I was arrested some months ago, and 
interrogated by the police. My private correspondence, 
all my papers, &c., <fec., fell also into their hands, and 
through this circumstance they were enabled, in the 
course of their interrogations, to lead me to suppose that 
they knew already all the details connected with the 
murder ; and also that Monsieur le Prince was married. I 
should have divulged none of the particulars connected 
with these two occurrences if I had not supposed that 
Monsieur le Frince*s accusers were already in possession 
of the chief facts ; and so I am sending you, madame, this 
letter with my profoundest respect, to ».bsv3lt^ -^ctol \5si^ 
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you can retain the confidence yon so gracionsly reposed in 
me, and whicli it has always been my endeavonr to merit; 
and that, kissing yonr hands, I beg leave to remain, with 
humble and respectful duty, your highness's faithful and 
obedient servant, 

" ZOUBIROFF. 

" (Formerly valeUde-chamhre to MoTisieur le Frince 
deO.y 

After reading this letter I was even more painfully 
bewildered than before. 

" I*m afraid I've upset you dreadfully," I heard Mrt. 
Marks saying — ^when I could hear at all — ^** but, you see, 
my husband promised this man that his letter should 
reach you. It was difficult enough to get him permission 
to write, as he is still under arrest. With Russian officials, 
however, money works wonders." 

** I can understand nothing," I said, at last ; " I have 
been told nothing. Why am I left in this miserable state 
of suspense ? What has happened ? Of what is my 
husband accused ? Where have they taken him to ? I 
implore you to tell me everything you know; however 
dreadful it may be ; I have a right to hear it ! " 

I suppose that, without meaning it — for no woman could 
have felt more humbled and abased than I did — I had 
assumed a tone of authority, having become emboldened 
by despair. Mrs. Marks seemed as if she was about to 
comply with my entreaty. She coughed nervously, and 
shifted the position of her hand-bag. My perceptions 
appeared to have become quickened by misery, I fancied 
that I perceived the reason of her hesitation. 

"You think," I said, " judging very likely by your own 

feelings towards Mr. Marks, that I care so much for my 

husband that it would kill me to hear anything against 

hiuh But no 1 I can aBsnre -jou \\, \& V^ox^ «ws^^TAfe;^thiB 
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terrible mystery, that is slowly killing me ! If I look 
ill, this is the reason ; I was always very strong before. 
Indeed, indeed, I would far rather that you told me every- 
thing ! " 

But Mrs. Marks still hesitated. 

** I have received no authorisation from Mr. Marks to 
do more than give you this letter with my own hands," 
she said, " and this I have done. I can't say whether my 
husband is aware that you know so little. Perhaps he 
may think it better that you should remain in ignorance 
until after the triaL You look scarcely strong enough at 
present to stand a shock. However, if you wish it, I will 
communicate with Mr. Marks, and ask his permission to 
toll you all I know." 

"But Mr. Marks is in Poland, or in Russia," I exclaimed, 
in despair, " a letter will take such a long time reaching 
him, and his answer is sure to arrive after we have started 
for England ! '^ 

" Then I can telegraph," said Mrs. Marks, an expression 
of pity coming into her somewhat hard eyes, " and if he 
answers *yes,' I can call again and tell you the whole 
story. It's a regular case of ' murder will out.' " 

" Oh, thank you ! thank you ! " I cried, overcome with 
gratitude. It seemed to me, at the moment, as if this 
woman had granted me some long-sought favour. 

Mrs. Marks readjusted the clasp of her bag, and rose 
to depart. I helped her on with her cloak like one in a 
dream. As she bade me good-bye, it occurred to me that, 
but for my having become aware that Zoubiroff had been 
concerned in Hugo's accusation, I knew no more than I 
did before. 

" Tell me one thing before you go," I said, therefore ; 
** do not be afraid that you will do me harm. Of what is 
my husband accused, and who are his accusers ? I was 
near him. when he was arrested, and I heard him say to 
the man who had hold of him that he «v3L"5i^o^t^ \ia ^^& 
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taken up for a political crime. The man answered, No, 
— ^fchat it was for * un assassinat ' — ^a murder. But there 
are many different kinds of murder. I think now that he 
must have become mixed up in a plot to get rid of some 
public person — some tyrant, perhaps — from a wish to 
benefit mankind, even at the risk of his own life. This 
would be a murder, of course, if he had really planned 
any one's death. But, however mistaken, however guilty 
he may be, this would not seem to me quite like a common 
murder. Men have done such things, sometimes, from the 
highest motives." 

Whilst I was speaking I had worked myself up to 
believe that my present conjecture was the true one. Our 
feelings are greatly influenced by comparison ; and when 
contrasted with my previous emotions of horror and re- 
pulsion, I regarded Hugo now as almost an innocent and 
injured man. 

But I was destined to have my illusion rudely dis- 
pelled. 

" I would much rather have waited until I had heard 
from St. Petersburg," Mrs. Marks said; "but, as you 
seem so anxious to know the worst, it may be cruel to 
keep you any longer in suspense, for you mitst hear all 
about it later on. I can assure you, my dear madam, that 
it wasn't a murder with anything fine about it! My 
husband is your husband's accuser. The Prince murdered 
Mr. Marks' only brother very nearly fourteen years ago, 
who had, unfortunately for himself, married your hus- 
band's sister — ^Madame Dobrowolska — one of the worst 
women in the world ; and, if there was any motive for 
the crime, beyond cruelty and family pride, it must have 
been done for money, as the poor victim had just taken a 
large sum out of the bank with the view, it was said, of 
purchasing an Italian title, and none of this money has 
ever been heard of since. I can quite believe that you 
can 't care much about such a fellow ; still, it's all verv 
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distressing for you. Mr. Marks only took the place in 
Poland in order to try and discover his brother's body, 
'vv^hich he had beheld in a dream, all covered over ^ith 
rubbish, in a cellar." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

I WILL not attempt to describe my feelings after the 
departure of my unexpected visitor. I could not have 
done so at the moment, and now that Time, the gi'eat 
physician, has partly healed 

** The wounds that others strove to bind in rain," 

I would rather not dwell, more than will be necessary for 
my story, upon my past sufferings. 

The reply to the telegram sent by Mrs. Marks came 
sooner than I expected. She received her husband's per- 
mission to tell me everything. He advised me, however, 
for my own sake, to behave as if I knew nothing until 
after the conclusion of the Prince's trial. He promised 
also, at my request, which reached him through his wife, 
not to call attention to the subject of my marriage, which 
could in no way injQluence the ends of justice, and that if, 
in the course of the proceedings, it should be brought to 
light, to furnish no clue which might lead to my identi- ' 
fication as the wife of the accused. These assurances were 
not all conveyed to me within the narrow compass of a 
telegram. 

A letter to Mrs. Marks followed upon her husband's mes- 
sage. She read me passages from it upon \)\i^ oc^^\).i^\qti ^ 
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her next visit, and I was favonratly impressed by the 
writer's apparent consideration for my feelings. 

It was during this visit that she revealed to me the 
circumstances which had led to the Prince's arrest. 

I did not learn, however, until later, naany of the 
minuter, though not less important, details, but it is diffi- 
cult for me to remember, now, the precise order in which 
they were brought to my knowledge. 

To avoid confusion, therefore, I will simply set down a 
history of the facts, and to this end it will be necessary 
for me to revert to a period when Hugo Crecszoleski's 
existence was utterly unknown to me ; when he was, in 
fact, a young man of barely nineteen, living in a f ar-ofE 
land, and when I was a little girl of only four or five, be- 
loved, at that time, of tender parents, inhabiting the dear 
old nursery at Northover Park. 

How strange, how fascinating, would have been the 
notion, to a romantic and imaginative child, such as I 
soon came to be, that some being, with whom I had never 
yet been brought into personal contact, was waiting, 
waiting — ^in his ancestral castle — for the irresistible in- 
fluence which was first to launch him on his way towards 
me, in obedience to the irrevocable decree which went 
forth at the very beginning ! How I should have thought 
about this beautiful foreign Prince whilst I was playing 
with my bricks upon the nursery floor, and dreamed of 
him as I lay at night sleeping in my little cane-sided cot, 
and with what curiosity and impatience should I not 
have looked forward to the moment when the days of 
probation should be over-passed, and when he would 
stand before me in the flesh and claim me for his bride ! 

Alas ! with all the materials, as it seemed, which 
usually go to the making of a happily-ending romance, to 
what had my existence now turned ! To one of shame, 
disappointment, and humiliation ! The man I had sworn 
at the altar to love, honour, njvd.ob^^^'^as now a prisoner, 
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accused of a horrible crime ; and were his innocence to be 
proclaimed, now, from the house-tops of every city in 
Europe, I could not be quite certain that, after the terrible 
shock I had received, he wonld ever occupy his former 
place in my esteem. Our affections, like our beliefs, are 
not entirely under our own control ; and suspicion and 
mistrust, once they have thrust their way, uninvited, into 
tlie human heart, are not very easily exorcised. When a 
person we have esteemed and respected suddenly presents 
himself before us in an utterly unfamiliar aspect, the 
very constancy of our nature seems to compel us to re- 
pudiate him, in oilier that we may remain faithful to our 
previous impression. To care at all for this unexpected 
new-comer would seem like an infidelity to the man who 
is now no more. But to proceed with my story. 

Some years previous to the time to which I have just 
alluded — the time when Hugo was only a youth, and I 
little more than a baby — there lived in the Jewish quar- 
ter of a foreign city two brothers, named Bernhardt, the 
sons of a wealthy and respectable merchant of the Hebrew 
persuasion. The brothers were twins, and from their 
earliest years the deepest attachment had existed between 
them. During their boyhood they had scarcely ever been 
separated, having been educated by a learned rabbi under 
the paternal roof ; but, as they advanced in wisdom and 
in years, their father exhorted them to make a choice of a 
profession. Mark — ^the elder of the two, as far as it is 
possible for a twin to claim primogeniture — elected to 
follow his father's example and embark in commerce; 
whilst Mauiice, the younger one, who was of a more 
scientific and enquiring turn of mind, devoted himself to 
the study of medicine and philosophy. Upon the death 
of their father, his large fortune was equally divided be- 
tween them, and as at about thi^ time the Hebrew popu- 
lation of their native town began to be subjected to all 
kinds of &nnojance8 and oppressions, t\iey t^^oVm^^*^ 
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separate for the first time and to pursue their different 
callings elsewhere — ^in some place "where their property 
and their liberties would be likely to be more secure. 

When, however, the time for their separation drew 
near, both the joung men fell a prey to an unaccountable 
melancholy. As is sometimes the case with twins, so in- 
tense was the sympathy existing between them that they 
often experienced sensations which were identical. There 
had come to them, likewise, from their fathers, something 
which was nearly allied to the gift ^of prophecy, a vagne 
consciousness of what, to most people, lay still shrouded in 
the obscurity of the future, and which had asserted itself 
more than once upon important or critical occasions. 
Hence both Mark and Maurice were alarmed at their own 
sadness, each feeling apprehensive for the safety of the 
other. Finally, however, the voices of reason and of 
worldly wisdom triumphed over these vague fears. Some 
cousins of their father had long been established in Lon- 
don as merchants and financiers. Mark, who had been 
named after the head of this family, had been invited to 
enter into partnership with them, and had devoted himself, 
in consequence, to the study of English. The opening was 
altogether too advantageous for the young man to refuse. 
Like another Abraham, therefore, he departed from his 
native laud. He went straight to London, where he 
eventually married one of his English cousins — the lady 
from whom I learnt nearly all these details — ^became a 
^naturalised British subject, and in a comparatively short 
time acquired a vast fortune. 

Almost every year he made projects for revisiting his 
native country, and the brother to whom he remained 
tenderly attached. But, somehow, these projects seemed 
doomed to be invariably thwarted. Sometimes it was his 
business that stood in the way of his plans ; or else his 
health, or that of his wife, rendered the undertaking of a 
lonff journey out of tlie quesWoxL. 'l\i«ii^^"^%Ma.^ Maurice 
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had written, upon one occasion, that it was his intention 
to come to England to visit Mark. This visit, also, was 
destined never to take place. Maurice decided, instead of 
it, to make a tonr in India ; and this tonr, planned, in the 
Grst instance, to last for only a few months, was prolonged 
Bs it happened, for very nearly two years. In a word, 
strange as this may appear to those who have not realised 
tlie mutability of all human intentions, twenty-five years 
elapsed since these devoted brothers had unwillingly torn 
themselves apart, during which time they never once be- 
held each other. Days, weeks, and months seemed to fly 
past so quickly. Life in London, particularly a business 
life, is so full of care and responsibility I When Mark 
looked back upon the years that had gone by since he 
first came to England, they seemed to him to have been 
scarcely longer than the same number of weeks ! 

The career of Maurice, in the meanwhile, had not been 
less successful. Unlike his brother, he had decided not 
to quit the land of his birth. He had migrated, however, 
to another town, where his religious opinions were not 
known, and where, whilst remaining faithfully attached 
to the traditions of his race, he refrained, from political 
and prudential motives, from identifying himself with the 
Jewish community. The name of Doctor Maurice Ber- 
nard — for now he had discarded the original u^anner of 
spelling his name, as calculated to recall his Hebrew 
descent — soon became famous in medicine. But he devoted 
himself, also, to more recondite mysteries. He had studied 
mesmerism as a curative agent, and had thoroughly fami- 
liarised himself with the physical and mental phenomena 
which it is capable of producing. 

His 'own peculiar faculty of " pre- vision," as Mrs. Marks 
called the prophetic power of which he was still conscious 
from time to time, attracted him to the study of clair- 
voyance in all its strange developments, whence he was 
led to the investigation of spiritualism in its va^vo^3L1aic«ftDvsu 
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He bad even made experiments in black and wbite magio, 
and had constructed a laboratory in order to discover 
whether the alchemists' dream of transmuting the imper- 
fect metals to gold possessed aught of truth in it or no, 
In the Middle Ages it is quite possible that Dr. Bernard's 
taste for the occult might have brought him to the stake; 
but in these more enlightened days his reputation for 
mystic learning, combined with his irreproachable moral 
character, earned for him the respect and admiration of 
his friends, whilst distinguished strangers, from all parts 
of the world, who were interested in the same subjects as 
he was, were in the habit of thronging to consult him 
upon the strange matters with which he had rendered 
himself familiar. 

When Mrs. Marks had arrived at this point in her nar- 
rative she paused, as though uncertain as to whether she 
ought to go on with it, 

" I now come to the time," she said, " when Dr. Bernard 
first met with the Prince, your husband. Can you bear 
to hear my story to the end ? " 

I assured her that, in my present state of hopelessness 
and despair, nothing could well add to my misery, and 
that I would far rather know the whole truth, in order 
that I might consider what I had better do. 

Thus encouraged, my visitor proceeded with her story, 
which I will endeavour to set down, as far as I can re- 
member, in her own words. 

" Prince Crecszoleski," she said, " was living quite alone 
at this time, his sister having been lately married to a 
Polish General. I believe he had just entered the army, 
but being a young man of very studious habits, who had 
inherited a large estate and a fine fortune, he was enabled 
to obtain a good deal of leave from time to time, which he 
spent in prosecuting all sorts of odd spiritualistic inquiries. 
He was interested in the same subjects as Dr. Maurice 
Bemardf and soon became one of his most enthusiastic 
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pupils. The town at which, the doctor now resided was not 
more than a few honrs' journey from Prince Crecszoleski*8 
country honse, so that ho was enabled to pay frequent 
visits to the laboratory. The two enthusiasts became, appa- 
rently, the closest friends, and the doctor used to stay for 
weeks together at the Prince's place, a large, rambling, 
ill-kept barrack, from all I have heard, but just the very 
spot, from the loneliness and seclusion of its situation, for 
the investigation of secret mysteries. After a while, the 
two friends decided to visit India, the Prince obtaining 
from the Emperor permission to travel, in order to com- 
plete his scientific and philosophical studies, on condition 
that he should return at once to his military duties, should 
hostilities break out between Russia and any other Power. 
During this time my husband heard very seldom from his 
brother. From what has since come to his knowledge, 
however, through ZoubirofF, the Prince's servant, who 
accompanied them, they seem to have gone through all 
sorts of hardships and privations, fasting and abstaining 
from drinking even water, at times, in order that they 
might share the ecstacies and marvellous experiences of 
the wonderful Indian mystics and ascetics. They remained 
in India for nearly two years, and after their return the 
doctor's letters to his brother were all dated from the 
Prince's chateau. The two seemed, in fact, to have become 
almost inseparable. But it turned out that there was 
another attraction for the doctor besides the society of his 
pupil. The Prince's only sister, having been recently left 
a widow, came to spend the first year of her mourning in 
the seclusion of her old home. She was a good deal older 
than her brother, who was not more than twenty at this 
time, and had always possessed great influence over him. 
If there are ever, now, such creatures as witches, I verily 
believe this woman must have been one of them ! She 
seems to have been able to cast her spells over a man in a 
minute I 
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'* Dr. Bernard, who tad never looked at a woman before, 
as far as we knew, fell almost immediately in love with 
her. My hnshand soon discovered from his letters that 
some new and disturbing inflnence was at work, bnt little 
thought, at this time, how matters would end, I suppose 
that she must have been wonderfully handsome. She 
could not, then, have been more than thirty, and Mr, 
Marks, who saw her quite lately in Paris, says that she is 
wonderfully handsome still. 

"How and when Dr. Bernard's marriage with this 
wicked woman took place we never knew for certain. As 
far as we can make out, it must have been about a year 
from this time. Some may wonder, perhaps, why this 
lady — young, beautiful, and accustomed to the society of 
persons altogether different from this steady and serious 
professor — should have consented so soon to re-marry. 
"We cannot say what may have been her private reasons, 
but we have heard since that, during the life- time of her 
former husband, who was quite an old man, and allowed 
her her way like a spoilt child, she had led an existence 
of great extravagance and dissipation in Paris, where she 
was surrounded by flatterers and admirers. The character 
she bore there was none of the best, and we were informed 
(for my husband left no stone unturned in order to dis- 
cover all about her) that the man she had set her heart 
on — a person in a very good position — did not come for- 
ward to marry her, as she had expected, as soon as she 
became a widow. Disappointed, perhaps, at this, she may 
have married the doctor out of pique. Or, had he dis- 
covered, during his travels in India, some way of making 
people fall in with his wishes through the aid of magical 
spells ? 

" Perhaps the simplest explanation may be that Dr. 
Bernard had become extremely wealthy, and that rumour 
made him out even richer than he really was ; for, with 
the shrewd business \iab\ta -^^ooAiwr to his race, he had not 
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neglected his worldly interests wliilst occupying himself 
"with spiritual affairs. Mr. Marks has heard, too, that the 
lady was a confirmed gambler, and very deeply in debt, 
and lie thinks that she may not have liked to make any 
further calls upon her brother, who had already paid away 
large sums for her. We have found out that, previous to 
the marriage, she had borrowed money from the doctor. 
Be this as it may, in an evil hour they were married . . • 
•* Why did not Dr. Bernard's prophetic instinct warn 
liirn against so rash an act ? He was in love. I suppose 
"tliis accounts for his infatuation ; and in love, too, I verily 
l)elieve, with a sorceress, who must have been in league 
w^ith the Prince of devils. The doctor did not avow his 
marriage for some time ; telling us afterwards, for ex- 
cuse, first, that the lady had married him unknown to her 
l)rother, and that, hence, he had not deemed it right to 0. 

inform his own relatives until he had confided in those of 
his wife ; and then, when Mr. Marks at length knew all, 
the doctor desired that he would not reveal his kinship 
until he had broken to his wife the secret of his true 
origin. This he had not yet ventured to do, as the Jews 
were despised and execrated throughout the dominions 
of the Czar. In a little while, he said, he should inform 
her from what race he sprung, as it was not his intention 
to separate himself from his own people. 

" So about two years went by, and then, quite indirectly, 
it came to our ears that the learned Dr. Maurice Bernard 
was no more. My husband, deeply afflicted at the news, 
immediately set about collecting all the information he 
could relating to the manner of his brother's death, and 
to the disposal of his body, which he feared might not 
have been interred in accordance with the Jewish cere- 
monial. He was ignorant as to whether Dr. Bernard had, 
previous to his death, revealed his race and religion to 
his wife, and he felt it necessary, therefore, to proceed 

with the greatest caution. He thouglit tlaat 'Vi^ tkv^H» 
11 
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possibly learn more, under the circnmstances, if he ab- 
stained from making his inquiries in person, and finally 
decided to send ofE to Poland a tmstj and confidential 
agent, a member of the legal profession, of the same per- 
suasion, and, originally, of the same nationality, as him- 
self, and who was conversant, therefore, with the language 
of the country, and with the law, as it was applied to the 
property of deceased Hebrews. This gentleman was to 
find out, in the first instance, if Dr. Bernard had been 
buried according to Jewish or Christian rites, whence we 
should be able to discover whether he had avowed the 
faith of his fathers or passed away as a renegade. As it 
turned out, however, there seemed to have been no body 
to bury ! My husband's emissary returned with the fol- 
lowing strange story : — 

** Dr. Bernard, so he had been informed, went out one 
day upon a wolf-hunt, accompanied by the Prince, bis 
brother-in-law, with whom he appeared to be upon tbe 
best of terms. In the course of the afternoon . the two 
hunters became separated. The weather was intensely 
cold, and the Prince, failing to obtain any answer to bis 
shouts, was supposed to have come to the conclusion that 
the doctor had returned to the chateau. He was not there, 
however, and the search that was made for him as soon 
as day dawned, upon the following morning, had proved 
unsuccessful. A week passed, and, as he did not appear, 
his wife and her brother began to apprehend the worst. 
The spacious forests surrounding the castle were infested 
by wolves, and it was more than probable that the doctor 
had been attacked and overpowered by these ferocious 
animals, rendered desperate by hunger. His gun, battered 
and blood-stained, as though it had been used in self- 
defence, was said to have been eventually discovered in 
one of the most secluded recesses of the forest, together 
with a few tattered shreds of his hunting-coat and some 
bones. The snow, however, laa.^ iiVl^u in large quantities 
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since the day of hia disappearance. When it melted, far- 
ther discoveries might be made, but there conld be no 
doubt whatever but that the doctor was dead, for, had he 
been still alive, he would most certainly have returned to 
his wife, to whom he was represented as having been de- 
votedlj attached, and to whom he had bequeathed aU his 
property* 

" With this strange story my husband's emissary had 
to content himself. There seemed, indeed, nothing more 
to be said. Mr. Marks, however, was not so weU satisfied. 
Do what he would, he could not banish from his mind the 
notion that his brother had been the victim of foul play. 
And yet, what could he do ? For a member of our com- 
munity to level accusations, in the absence of direct proof, 
at a powerful scion of the aristocracy, could be productive 
of nothing but disappointment in a country where the 
greatest hostility prevailed towards the Hebrew race. 
After thinking the matter over, therefore, my husband 
decided that he could do nothing but wait in patience for 
any fuller revelation which might be vouchsafed to him, 
whilst keeping himself informed, through a faithful old 
servant of his family, who still Hved in the city of his 
birth, of the movements of Prince Crecszoleski and his 
sister.** 



CHAPTEE XXIIL 

'* And now," said Mrs. Marks, " before I go on I must 
inform you of a circumstance which happened many years 
before ; something that will make you fancy, I'm afraid, 
that we're a people plunged in all sorts of ignorant Ea-^^Y* 
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stitions ! I feel bonnd to allude to it, however, on account 
of the strange events which followed npon what seemed, 
at first, to be a thing of no consequence. The destraction 
of Bithar, however, as we Jews are tanght to believe, aU 
came from merely pulling up a young cedar tree I 

"When the twin brothers parted for the first time, 
each one presented the other with a gift — ^a talisman, 
supposed to be endowed with all kinds of extraordinary 
virtues, and which was always to be worn upon the person 
as a protection from harm. I don't suppose you know 
anything about the teaching of our rabbins or of the old 
legends which are to be found in the Talmud p One of 
these tells of the adventures of King Solomon the Wise 
with Aschmedai, the Prince of devils. The king is said 
to have been much tormented by this evil spirit, who, 
assuming his own likeness, even penetrated to the apart- 
ments of his wives, keeping on his slippers, however, in 
order that they might not see that his feet, in common 
with those of all devils, were like the feet of cocks. 
Solomon, however, was himself a magician, and was 
finally enabled to overcome and defy the demon. This 
victory he achieved partly by the aid of charms and 
incantations, and partly by the wearing of amulets upon 
which some of the great magical names were engraved, 
and which were said to preserve their possessors, as well, 
from the malice of evil-minded men. Two of these very 
amulets, worn once upon the person of Solomon the Kling 
—or so, at least, my husband and his brother believed— 
had descended as heirlooms in their family, and had been 
worn and treasured by their forefathers from generation 
to generation. Each of the young men became possessed 
of one of these charms at the death of their father, and 
these, at parting, they exchanged one with the other, 
vowing that they should never leave their persons as long 
as they lived. The talisman that passed thus to Mr. 
Marks consisted of a three-coxTL^T^^ ^\cq» of bloodstone, 
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engraved upon one side with mystic characters, the 
meaning of which we have never been able to ascertain 
and having, npon the other side, nnmbers which are 
supposed to correspond to one of the texts of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud before it was arranged under the six 
* classes' or ' orders ' bj the Babbi Juda. This talisman, 
being too large for a ring, had been put into a case, and 
mounted with thick gold chains, in order that it might be 
worn as a bracelet. It has neyer left mj husband's arm 
since I have known him. When he dies I am to take it 
off, if I survive him, which is not very likely, and g^ve it 
to our eldest son. Before all this was explained to me I 
fancied that it must have been a keepsake from some 
woman! . . • 

'* Dr. Bernard's talisman, it seems, was almost exactly 
like that worn by his brother, except that it was larger, 
and had upon it a somewhat longer inscription. It con- 
sisted, likewise, of an engraved piece of bloodstone, en- 
closed in an outer case, and mounted on chains which 
were long enough to go round the neck, and it was as a 
necklace that the doctor used always to wear it, hidden 
away under his clothes, so that it might not be observed. 

*'Now, when my husband sent to Poland to discover 
all that he could respecting his brother's death, he gave 
instructions to his agent to make particular inquiries 
about this talisman. He begged him to inform Prince 
Crecszoleski and his sister that it was a family heirloom, 
and requested that if found it might be delivered to his 
messenger, so that one relic, at least, of his departed 
brother might pass into his possession. In reply to these 
inquiries, Madame Bernard stated that she had seen the 
ornament in question, and knew that the doctor was in 
the habit of wearing it. It must have been upon him 
when he was attacked by the wolves, ai£d might possibly 
be recovered when the weather enabled the keepers to 
makd a more effectnal search in the ioreat. \i wi> ^^ 
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should be forwarded at once to my hnsband's agent in 
London. 

" The loss of this famil j relic was quite a blow to Ur. 
Marks. (I call him by this name because — about two 
years after the doctor s disappearance — ^my father died, 
and, upon succeeding to his business, my husband dropped 
his former name, and traded forthwith under the name of 
Marks.) He seemed unable to recover his spirits, and as, 
just at this time (for misfortunes never come singly) we 
lost our eldest son, he began to fancy that some sort of 
ill-luck had fallen upon us. All the same, he went on 
making money, and nothing could have prospered more 
than did his worldly affairs. So several years went by, I 
doing my veiy best to cheer him and to divert his 
thoughts. We had another boy bom to us, and I hoped 
that my husband was getting over his distress about his 
brother's death and the loss of the amulet, when the 
whole thing cropped up again in the most extraordinary 
manner possible. 

My husband, you must know, is a collector of bric-a-brac 
Our private house at Bayswater is full of the most lovely 
things ; worth a whole mint of money, they say, and he 
seldom passes a curiosity shop, however small and dirty, 
without stopping and looking in at the window. One 
evening, a little more than a year ago, as he was on his 
way home from the City, he happened to pause in front 
of a pawnbroker's shop at which he had occasionally 
made purchases. It was winter time, the lamps were 
alight inside, and almost the first object he beheld, lying 
in a tray amongst other odds and ends of jewelry, was the 
amulet which had belonged to his departed brother ! 

At first he could hardly believe his eyes. To make 

quite sure he put on his glasses, and peered so anxiously 

in at the window that the proprietor, recognising him, 

came out and invited him in to take a look round. It 

was bis brother's am.u\et fture eskioroi^^ w^ %v^^ tkat the 
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diains wliicli formed the necklace liad apparentlj been 
wrenched away from the rings to which they had been 
attached, it was in perfect order, not looking at all like 
anything which might have been torn and worried by 
wolves ! 

'* Mr. Marks left the shop with his treasure, but not 
before he had obtained all the information he could 
respecting it. It had been pledged by a woman, he was 
informed by the pawnbroker, who had visited the shop 
upon several occasions ; but it was now what was termed 

* out of date,' and he had not seen the woman for several 
years. She had pledged the necklace in the name of 

* Schmidt,* which had been duly set down in the book. 
As this book was examined every day by the police, 
however, it was very unlikely that she had given her real 
name. It was much more usual, the man said, to give a 
false one, even in cases where the goods belonged law- 
fully to the persons who pledged them. The woman was 
a foreigner — French, the pawnbroker fancied — tall, dark, 
and showy-looking; he would be able to swear to her 
again anywhere. 

" My husband was deeply affected by this unexpected 
recovery of the relic. As he held it in his hand, and 
looked at it earnestly, he felt as though he were brought 
en rapport, in some mysterious manner, with his brother's 
spirit, and again he became imbued with the conviction 
that he had been brought to his death by foul play. 

" That same night, before retiring to rest, he repaired 
the broken chains, and placed the amulet round his neck, 
so that the case in which the agate was enclosed came just 
over his heart. He prayed fervently that some definite 
revelation might come to him, and then fell asleep, with 
the consciousness that he was not alone. 

" In the course of the night he had a most wonderful 
dream, absolutely unlike any other he had ever dreamed. 
It was more like a vision than a dream, ioT \i<d «£&Txs^^\si^ 
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that, dnrmg the whole of the manifestation, he could see 
many of the objects in his room quite distinctly, whilst 
in the midst of it a scene presented itself like a picture, 
rising, as it were, oufc of smoke, and that, hence, he was 
quite certain that he was wide awake. 

" He beheld before him what looked like a recess in a 
subterranean vault, or cellar, of some ancient building. 
Wine-casks were stowed away here and there, and througli 
a low Gothic arch he could see what looked like the red 
glare from a furnace. The floor was of dark earth, 
firmly trodden, and did not seen to be paved. 

" Close to the foot of a protruding buttress two men 
appeared to be engaged in a death-struggle. One of 
them was being pinioned to the ground by the other, 
and in the prostrate figure Mr. Marks instantly recognised 
his brother, in spite of a long dark beard, which was new 
to him. The eyes and eye-brows, however, were too 
characteristic for him to be mistaken in them, and these 
eyes seemed to be turned towards him in mute and 
agonised appeal. Overwhelmed with the horror of the 
scene, my husband gazed on in helpless misery, clutching 
at the bed-clothes with his hands. By-and-by an inspira- 
tion came to him, to observe with attention the dress, 
figure, and face of his brother's assailant, in order that he 
might be able to identify him in the future. He was a 
tall, handsome, actively-built young man, with a very 
remarkable countenance. The features were regular, the 
teeth even and white, and the eyes, which were large and 
brilliant, with dark brows and lashes, had a very peculiar 
expression, as of mingled sadness and tenacity of purpose, 
not at all the eyes one would naturally have associated 
with the mind of a murderer. Mr. Marks next turned 
his attention to the young man's dress. This consisted 
of a rough loose coat, or blouse, of the shape of what is 
called in England a Norfolk jacket. It seemed to be 
made ot some sort of friezo, ot ^olid woollen material, 
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of a liglitisli colour, but haying upon it stripes or checks 
of a darker shade. It was double-breasted, and fastened 
with large metal buttons, having upon them initials, or 
some kind of interlaced design, and was confined round 
the waist by a belt. He wore also boots of brown un- 
tanned leather, reaching high up on the thighs, and a 
close-fitting skull-cap of dark fur, which was pushed far 
back so as to expose the whole of his broad, low forehead. 
A hunting-knife was hanging from his belt, but he had 
no weapon of any sort in his hands. He held Dr. 
Bernard's throat in what seemed like a grip of iron, 
who, upon his side, was clutching with one hand at the 
breast of his assailant's coat, whilst with the other he 
strove to disengage the murderous hands that were about 
his neck. 

** As is always the case in dreams and visions, what 
takes long to describe was made manifest in only a few 
seconds. To my husband, however, the struggle seemed 
to continue for hours. Then gradually the light from the 
furnace became obscured, and a female figure appeared 
suddenly, looking black and featureless against the glow- 
ing background. She sprang forward and stood over the 
combatants. Her back was towards my husband, so that 
he could not see her face. She drew some kind of weapon, 
a long bodkin, or stiletto, from her hair, a tress of which, 
becoming unbound, fell over her shoulder and reached 
down below her waist. She bent forward towards the 
prostrate figure ; then, turning to the younger man, spoke 
to him hurriedly. Acting, apparently, upon her sugges- 
tion, he thrust one of his hands violently into the breast 
of his victim's coat, and drew out something that glittered 
and clung round his fingers. It was the amulet of Solomon 
the King, the talisman which was said to protect its wearer 
from the malice of man and devil alike ! The young man, 
kneeling now upon the doctor's prostrate form, thrust the 
talisman hastily into one of the pockets oi ^[^ \i:QXi^\s^« 
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coat. The woman crouclied down still nearer to the doctor, 
and lifted her weapon as thongh about to strike. Then, 
snddenlj, against the pink glow of the furnace, another 
figure became visible, a woman also, and she, too, came 
forward. There arose, then, from the old vaults a soimd 
as of the mocking laughter of fiends, and the vision grew 
gradually fainter and more confused. Mj husband stared 
at it with all his eyes, but something like a sea of blood 
seemed to rise and engulph the figures he had so lately 
beheld. By-and-by this was obscured by a bluish vapoTir, 
and when this cleared away he saw that the vision had 
entirely vanished ! 

"But his terrible experiences were not yet over. Before 
he had recovered from the effects of this first vision he 
again fell into a clairvoyant state and a second presented 
itself. He beheld again the same cellar or vault, which 
looked even darker and gloomier than before, as no red 
glow appeared through the Gothic archway, and a sepul- 
chral odour of mould and decay seemed to pervade the 
atmosphere. A feeble light shone dimly upon the damp 
walls. This proceeded from a lantern which a man was 
holding. 

" My husband at once recognised the same man whom 
he had seen bending over his brother's prostrate figure 
in the former vision, although his dress was altogether 
different, and his face older, thinner, and more careworn. 
He was deadly pale and his limbs trembled. A woman 
was at his side whispering words of encouragement, but, 
as in the previous manifestation, Mr. Marks could not 
discern her face. Sometimes she placed her hand sooth- 
ingly upon her companion's shoulder. The hand was 
white, beautifully formed, and glittering with rings. Also 
my husband perceived that, although plainly attired in 
other respects, she wore emerald ear-rings, pear-shaped, 
and of remarkable size, whilst an ornament of the same 
JoBcription fastened ttie \JVack. \wife T£Liftsi\>^\V». "which she 
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wore over her fair hair. The two bent down and com. 
menced clearing away a mass of confused mbbish, planks, 
shavings, broken bottles, casks and cinders. They both 
"worked together at this task. My hnsband, who declares 
that he was wide awake, stared on into the half-darkness. 
Presently a sound as of a stifled groan reached his ears, 
and the man, dropping his shovel, reeled back like one 
drunk. The woman opened her arms to support him, 
moving somewhat to the right, so that Mr. Marks could 
perceive what her form had previously concealed. By 
the light of a lantern which was set down hard by, a 
ghastly human face was revealed in the centre of the 
rubbish-heap ; the face of one long dead, but which by 
some strange chance had not yet become distorted beyond 
recognition, for a white film-like mildew which had grown 
over the sunken features appeared, whilst concealing the 
more shocking evidences of decay, to have preserved their 
original outline intact. The hollow cavities opening up- 
wards with all the eloquence of eyes, were over-shadowed 
by the black-beetle brows so painfully familiar to my 
husband, and the dark beard still clung to the dead 
man's chin. In a word, there was no mistaking the face 
of Doctor Bernard, in spite of the ravages which had been 
wrought by death and time. Mr. Marks perceived that 
the living man of his vision appeared to share his own 
agony at sight of the dead man's face. Again the woman 
seemed to be urging him to take courage. She waved her 
white hand towards a spot some few feet from where they 
stood. My husband looked in this direction, and saw an 
open grave, dug in the black earth of the cellar. No doubt, 
he thought, they were about to bury his brother's body 
v^here it would be less likely to be discovered. To hide 
the spot where the earth had been disturbed they would 
pile over this secret grave the ashes and rubbish beneath 
which the corpse had previously lain concealed. Fearful 
lest this manifestation, like the previou'B oxia^ ^cro^j^ 
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suddenly vanisli, 1117 hnsband, iiv spite of his horror, ooiv 
centrated his powers of observation upon this open grave, 
in order that he might be enabled to discover it should 
fate ever direct his footsteps to any such gloomy vault, 
It was fortunate for his purpose that he did this, for, in 
another second, the blue vapour again rose before his eyes, 
revealing, when it rolled gradually away, the familiar 
furniture of his room at Bayswater. 

"He fell back upon his pillow, exhausted by his terrible 
experiences. As he did not appear at breakfast, I went 
upstairs in search of him. I found him sitting up in bis 
bed in a terrible state of agitation, and seeming, to mj 
eyes, to have aged by at least ten years in that one 
night. 

" ' Bring me pens, ink and paper, Rebecca,' he said, 
' lest I die before I can set down what God has just seen 
good to reveal to me.' 

" Greatly alarmed, I did as he desired me, and brought 
the writing materials to his bedside. He was muttering 
to himself, as though unconscious of my presence. 

"'They have buried him,' he was saying, ' as one might 
bury a swine, or some unclean animal ! Where was the 
Taleth — the Robe of Atonement ? But it will be for me 
to enshroud him as beseems ; to bind the phylacteries round 
his head and his wrists ; to perform over his murdered 
body the sacred Jewish rites ! It was for this that the 
vision was made manifest to me, and in order that he 
might be avenged ! * Then he added, almost in despaii*, 
* But they will drag him from his secret hiding-place, for 
this last horror has not yet come to pass. The prophetic 
spirit, which came to me from my fathers, was upon me, 
and I was permitted to behold what is still in the future. 
They will clear away the charcoal and ashes which may 
hitherto have preserved his frame from corruption, and 
they will bury him in that newly-made grave, maybe 
with gnicklime I Oh, God\ dir^c^i Taa Vi tha place of his 
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mnrder before his enemies have liad time to do away with 
the traces of their crime ! ' 

**At first I thought that he mnst have gone suddenly 
raving mad. 

"*YoTi are ill,' I said, feeling greatly alarmed. *I 
shall send off for a doctor at once.' 

" * Xes, I am ill,' he answered ; ' but no doctor can heal 
with his drugfs a wounded and sorrowing spirit I When 
the blood of my brother's murderer shall be as water at 
my feet, then, and then only, shall my body know health, 
and my mind repose I ' " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

As soon as he had recovered from the effects of his terrible 
dream, Mr. Marks seems to have become an altogether 
changed man. He was possessed of one fixed determina- 
tion of purpose. He would discover the place where his 
brother's body was concealed, bury it with the sacred 
Jewish ceremonies, and then track out his supposed 
murderer, and bring him to justice. It was to this end 
that he devoted all the energies of his mind and all the 
resources of his purse. 

Every time that he looked at his brother's talisman he 
felt confirmed and strengthened in his resolve. The small 
red specks upon the agate appeared, as he gazed at them, 
to turn into drops of blood, which cried out to him for 
vengeance- 

In a shorter space of time than he could have expected 
his labours brought forth results. By a mere accident, 
tho pawnbroker at whose shop he had "^^^ixciVv^b^^^ \,\ift 
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amulet discovered the name and address of tlie woman bj 
whom it had been pledged. She was a Madame Zonbirofi, 
the man said, the wife of a Russian, who was accustomed 
to visit her from time to time, but who did not live in the 
same house with her. To Mr. Marks this name seemed 
to be painfully familiar, but he could not remember, at 
first, when or where he had heard it before. She was 
said to let furnished apartments in Paris, in a street which 
did not bear a very respectable reputation. 

Undeterred by this, however, Mr. Marks lost no time 
in securing a bed-room at this place, representing himself 
as a commercial traveller, and carefully concealing his 
own name. 

Madame ZoubirofE was a handsome woman, a French- 
woman by birth, and her lodger soon succeeded in in- 
sinuating himself into her good graces. As far as he 
could judge, she seemed to be an easy-going, good-natured 
creature, of obscure origin and inferior education, but 
not at all wanting in sharpness and intelligence. 

During the absence of her hasband she did not pass hex 
time in idle lamentations. She wai^ surrounded by 
admirers, in whose company she was in the habit of dining 
at restaurants and visiting the theatres, so that, in the 
evening, she was nearly always absent from home. Mr. 
Marks discovered, before he had known this woman many 
ddys, that her husband was in the service of Prince 
Crecszoleski. At first, she did not say precisely what his 
vocations were, inferring that he was rather in the position 
of an agent, or secretary, than of an actual dependant. 
By-and-by, however, it transpired that he was the Prince's 
valet, or, as she preferred to describe him, his maitre d^Mtd. 

Mr. Marks knew, now, why the name of ZoubirofE had 
sounded familiar to him. It had occurred in the letters 
which his deceased brother had written to him from 
India, where ZoubirofE had attended to the requirements 
oi the doctor as well as to those of his own master. En- 
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Gonraged hj this discoyeiy, Mr. Marks prayed tliat lie 
miglit be still f nrther enligliteiied. 

One day, when Madame Zonbiroff had been setting her 
bed-room in order, her lodger met her in the passage, jnst 
ontside his own door. 

*' Tenez, tnansieurj** she said, " void le portrait de Mon- 
sieur le Frince aveo qui mon mari voyage en ce moment^** 
and she handed him a photograph from the pocket of her 
white apron. 

The passage was dark, and Mr. Marks took it to a 
window to examine it. Upon beholding it he was, for the 
moment, completely overcome by his feelings. Madame 
Zonbiroff, however, on account of the darkness, did not 
observe his emotion. 

The photograph, which was somewhat faded through 
age and exposure, represented a handsome man in the 
prime of youth. He was seated upon some roughly-hewn 
stone steps, leading to the entrance of what looked like a 
iendal castle. The steps were bordered by balustrades 
surmounted by sculptured eagles, holding shields wrought 
over with armorial bearings. Several men, looking like 
foresters, or gamekeepers, were standing upon each side 
of the central figure, dressed alike in some kind of dis. 
tinctive livery; whilst, at the base of the steps, there 
crouched a group of savage-looking dogs, having the 
appearance of wolf- or boar-hounds. 

" Momieur le Frince is just going out hunting," Madame 
Zoubiroff explained. " He is very handsome, is he not ? 
That is my husband standing a little on one side." 

But Mr. Marks had his gaze riveted upon the central 
figure. He adjusted his pince-nez in order to examine the 
portrait more minutely. Yes ; there was the short, hand- 
some, Kalmuc face, the lynx eyes, marked brows, the fair 
hair and moustaches 1 The Prince was holding a rifle in 
his right hand, a couteau-de-chasse was hanging from his 
belt. He was weaiing a close-fitting fur cap, and a loo&e 
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striped blouse, fastened with large buttons. Mr. Marks 
recognised bim at once as the man he had beheld in lu8 
dream. He observed, however, that the countenance was 
different in one respect. It wore a much happier expres- 
sion. He turned to the back of the photograph, and fonnd 
a date under the Prince's signature. The photograph 
had been given to Zoubiroff a year before the doctor*B 
mysterious disappearance. 

"The Cain mark was not yet upon his brow," Mr. 
Marks thought, as he returned the portrait to his landlady. 

After this discovery nothing fresh transpired for several 
days, during which Mr. Marks went through much mental 
perturbation. Sometimes Madame Zoubiroff herself be- 
came associated with his suspicions, and he found himself 
wondering whether she might not be the original of the 
female figure of his vision — the woman who had seemed 
to be urging on the murderer to the fatal deed, but whose 
features he had not been permitted to behold. Then, 
again, he dismissed the notion as preposterous. Madame 
Zoubiroff was, apparently, a very kind-hearted woman, 
and her ignorance and simplicity seemed to forbid the 
thought that she could even have been trusted as an ac- 
complice. One day, seeing that he appeared to take so 
much interest in photographs, she came to him with one 
which represented a shrivelled old woman in a high white 
cap, sitting over a chaufferette. She explained that this 
was a portrait of her mother, reduced by age to a state of 
imbecility, and who was being cared for at her sole ex- 
pense in a private maison de sante, not far from Arras. 

" Hon Dieu, monsieur ! " she said, " one must care about 
somebody ! You men are all alike ; it is impossible to 
find devotion that lasts ! One would be wrong not to 
distract oneself, but the heart cannot be quite unoccupied ! 
That poor old woman gave me birth, — she looked after 
me when I was a little child, and now that she is en plein 
radotage^ it is for her tl[iat 1 -m^ke my economies, so 
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that she shall want for nothing at the house of the doctor 
with whom I have placed her en pension, close to Arras 
in the Fas de Calais" 

These filial sentiments confirmed Mr. Marks in the good 
opinion he had formed of her. Kevertheless, as time 
pressed, he decided one day, merely as an experiment, to 
show her his brother's amulet. He took occasion, therefore, 
when she was passing the afternoon at home to join her, 
upon some pretence, in her little salon^ where he f onnd her 
engaged in needlework. He had placed the amulet in a 
haod-bag into which he had also slipped some photographs 
of his children, and these he took out and showed to her. 
She admired t^em, regretted she had no children herself, 
and then began to talk again of her devotion to her mother. 
In returning i^e photographs to the bag, Mr. Marks pur- 
posely arranged that one of them should become entangled 
in the chains of the amulet, and that the two should fall 
together on the floor. Without having seen what it was 
that had dropped, Madame ZoubirofE reached down her 
hand to pick it up. Her whole countenance changed 
when she beheld the amulet. 

" Mon DieUj monsieur ! " she exclaimed, looking as pale 
and scared as if she had seen a serpent. ** Where can you 
have been searching to find that P " 

Her emotion did not escape Mr. Marks, who was observ- 
ing her narrowly. 

" You have seen it before P " he inquired, carelessly. 
" It has belonged to some one you knew ? " 

She soon recovered from her embarrassment, and again 
'Mr. Marks became impressed with her candour and sin- 
cerity. 

" Monsieur must have bought this in London," she said, 
after she had carefully examined the talisman. " When 
first I saw it I was astonished, because I never expected to 
behold it again, because, too, it is connected with those 
very persons about whom I have often talked with you* 

12 
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Here is its history: Monsieur le Frince Grecszoleski gave 
Zoabiroff, years and years ago, an old hnnting-coat, the 
coat in wliicli yon saw the Prince in the photograph. Zou- 
biroff sent it to me with some other things, when, slipped 
in beneath the lining of one of the pockets, I found this. I 
wrote to ZonbirofE and begged him to inform His Highness 
of my discovery, when the Prince sent back word that I 
had better keep it as it was a ^* porte-honheuTy** which he 
hoped might bring me good fortnne. I retained it, there- 
fore, nntil, wishing that my old mother might have a cup 
of good bouillon the last thing at night, which was 
connted as an extra, I raised money npon that and some 
other 'objects* in London when last I was there, fully 
meaning afterwards to redeem them. The time went by, 
however, before I was aware of it, and so the porte-honhmr 
has passed into the possession of monsieur I " 

After a few cleverly-directed questions, Mr. Mai'ks 
discovered that Madame Zonbiroff had not pawned the 
hnnting-coat with the talisman. It was old and torn, 
she said ; she had intended to repair it first, but she had 
never had time. It was in the house at that very moment, 
hanging up in one of her cupboards. 

Mr. Marks was greatly excited at hearing this. To 
make a long story short, one evening when Madame Zou- 
birofE was from home, and the bonne gone out on an 
errand, he made an examination of the cupboards in his 
landlady's bedroom. In one of thes9 he discovered the 
coat. It corresponded in every respect to the coat of his 
dream. As he examined it by the light of his candle, a 
cold shudder ran through his frame. The lining was 
stained with dark marks in one or two places. Was this 
blood ? he asked himself ; and, if so, was it human blood, 
or only that of animals slain in the chase P After all 
these years, who would be able to distinguish between the 
two ? He next turned to the breast of the coat, to the 
place at which he had. seen \^ift da^stoi! clutching in his 
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yision. One of the large metal bnttons was misstng just 
at this spot, having been apparently torn away by main 
force, with a portion of the material of the coat. A ter- 
rible impression was prodnced upon Mr. Marks by what 
he regarded as a fresh proof of his brother's mnrder. He 
cnt oft another of the buttons with his penknife, and pnt 
it in his pocket before he replaced the coat in the cnp- 
board. It was a flat metal button with some kind of 
monogram upon it surmounted by a coronet. 

Next day, Mr. Marks had a long interview with one of 
the chiefs of police, with whom he had recently been in 
constant communication, and soon afterwards he paid a 
visit to Prince Crecszoleski*s chdteau in Poland, having 
discovered, through his landlady, that the Prince was 
absent in England. Here he made important discoveries. 
A peasant, who was a mere lad at the time of the doctor's 
disappearance, remembered him perfectly. He had been 
employed to help him and the Prince with their experi- 
ments in a laboratory which had been fitted up in one of 
the vaults of the old castle. He recollected the dav of 
the wolf-hunt, having been told off with other lads to 
assist as a "beater." He had never believed that the 
doctor had been devoured by wolves. Nobody believed 
it; only this was a subject upon which they seldom 
spoke, fearing lest their words might reach the ears of 
His Highness, who was the doctor's friend. 

" What did they believe, then ? " Mr. Marks asked, 
vainly striving to suppress his impatience. He had not 
neglected to provide himself with both money and drink, 
under the influence of which his informant became more 
and more communicative. He explained to the man that 
he himself had been acquainted with Dr. Bernard, and 
that he was anxious to learn every particular connected 
with his death, having never felt that the theory of the 
devouring wolves was altogether a satisfactory one. For 
some time the man seemed to be afraid to »a^ ^\ia.t Vi^ 
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really tlionglit. (Could lie suspect the tmtli ? Mr. Marks 
asked himself.) Then, after a while, he imparted his 
views, which were shared, he said, at the time by nearly 
all the peasants upon the Crecszoleski estates ; Dr. Ber- 
nard, as was well known long before his disappearance, 
was a necromancer or wizard. He studied the black arts, 
wrought spells of enchantment, and held communication 
with evil spirits. In the lonely vaults under the old 
castle he practised all kinds of strange, unholy rites, and 
he had persuaded the Prince to do likewise and to think 
of nothing but the study of magic and the raising of 
demons. Some even said that he was '' an accursed Jew," 
who sacrificed human flesh at Christmas and the Pente- 
cost, and that he was endeavouring to pervert the Prince 
to his false doctrines. . . . 

Things could not be permitted to go on long like this. 
Upon the evening after the wolf-hunt, he could answer 
for it, the Prince and the doctor returned to the castle 
together. They left their horses at the outskirts of the 
forest, and came back on foot. It was then dusk, but he 
knew the Prince by his height, and Doctor Bernard, who 
was quite a short man, by his beards Screened by one of 
the yew-hedges, he had seen them go together into the 
vaults by a little private door which communicated with 
the garden, and of which they alone possessed the key. 
When he had spoken of this afterwards, ZoubirofP, the 
Prince's valet, had insisted that he was mistaken as to 
the day; but then Zoubiroff was always fancying that 
nobody could ever know the rights of anything except 
himself ! It was only natural, too, that for his master's 
sake, seeing that Dr. Bernard was his friend, and that 
they were both engaged in the same unhallowed machina- 
tions, Zoubiro:^ should wish to conceal the magician's 
terrible fate ; for there could be no doubt as to what had 
been his end. Things of the same kind had happened, 
over and over again, to both wizards and witches alike I 
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In a word, the ignorant peasant believed that Dr. Bernard, 
in the midst of what he called his " impious incantations," 
had been carried off bodily by the spirit of evil ! . • . 

The Prince, who must have witnessed the awful scene, 
was naturally anxious to hush matters up and account 
for his friend's disappearance in some other way. It had 
acted as a salutary warning to His Highness, so the 
catastrophe had had its uses. Everybody noticed that 
since the doctor's disappearance the Prince had been an 
utterly changed man. He seemed to have totally aban. 
doned the study of magic, and the vaults, where he and 
the doctor used to carry on their unhallowed reseai'ches, 
had been permanently closed for many years. One 
would have said, indeed, that the home of his fathers 
had become hateful to him. He seldom visited it now, 
save for two or three days at a time, and then he had 
never been known to go down once into the laboratory, 
although he had left there all the instruments and phials 
which he had made use of for his magical and chemical 
experiments. These were on no account to be disturbed, 
he said, lest, in the hands of the inexperienced, they 
might produce deadly exhalations, or dangerous explo- 
sions. And so His Highness had locked up the door 
which led into the vaults from the garden, and had 
caused it to be further secured by an iron bar. There 
was another door leading to a secret staircase, which 
communicated with the Prince'^ apartments, but this 
too, had been protected by bolt and bar. There was 
little need, however, for all these precautions ! It was 
not likely, after what had been whispered abroad, that 
anybody would wish to venture down into such an 
accursed den ! Lonely and deserted though it was, 
strange and awful sounds were said to proceed from it 
sometimes, and one of the old gardeners, who had been 
at work not far from a grating that served as a ven- 
tilator, swore that he had heard some onaft '^o\5ATiv^ ^^ 
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fire in the laboratory, and that npon peeping throng^ the 
bars he conld see plainly the red glare of the fnmace. 

There was no doubt bat that the place was haunted, 
either by the ghost of the doctor or by the evil spirits 
who had carried him ofE. His Highness, aware of tliis, 
looked npon the place now as nnhallowed ground. He 
was thinking of letting it, or of selling it even (so it waa 
said), and his servants would scarcely miss one of whom 
they now saw so little. Better, far better, for them that 
it should pass into the possession of strangers ! Per- 
haps, then, the curse which hung over it might depart 
for ever ! 

Mrs. Marks told me that her husband, after listening 
to these ignorant surmises, arrived at three definite con- 
clusions, namely : that his brother had certainly come to 
his death by foul means upon the evening following upon 
the wolf -hunt ; that his corpse was still lying concealed 
in the vaults underneath the castle ; and that ZoubiroS, 
the Prince's valet, was either an accomplice in the crime 
or that he had, at any rate, been aware of it, and had 
done everything in his power to screen his master from 
suspicion. 

Before leaving the neighbourhood, Mr. Marks made 
every effort to obtain an entrance to the vaults, giving as 
a reason the interest he had always taken in matters 
connected with psychical research, which made him 
desire above all things, he declared, to behold the ghost 
of the doctor poking the laboratory fire. His endea- 
vours, however, were fruitless. Prince Cresczoleski's 
retainers were too conscientious to disobey their master's 
orders, and their scruples seemed to be mingled with a 
superstitious dread of approaching even as near as the 
entrance to the vaults. But a firm determination of 
purpose will work wonders. Within a few weeks from 
this time, Mr. Marks had almost concluded his negotia- 
tiona for the lease oi tine cMteau ^preparatory, as ho 
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pretended, to ptircliasing it outright. On liis way to 
confer with Hugo, who was then in England, he stayed 
at his former lodgings in Paris, and there learnt from his 
unsuspecting landlady that the Prince's sister, " Comtesse 
Dobrowolska," as she styled her, avoiding all allusion to 
her second marriage, was likewise passing through Paris, 
on her way to England, and staying for a few days at 
the Hdtel Mirabeau. Here it was that Mr. Marks suc- 
ceeded in scraping acquaintance with her. Besides 
being to all intents and purposes an Englishman, he bore 
little or no resemblance to his Polish brother, and, under 
the recently assumed name of " Marks," his relationship 
to Dr. Bernard was not suspected. Madame Dobrowolska 
merely saw in him an English gentleman, with whom 
she had providentially become acquainted at the very 
moment when he was anxious to purchase just such an 
estate as her brother was anxious to sell. She talked 
over all the preliminaries with Mr. Marks before she had 
even communicated with the Prince, and then started off 
for England, where, disappointed in her plan of joining 
her brother at Lord Silchester's, she had despatched the 
telegram which had peremptorily summoned him to 
London, and prevented him from keeping his tryst with 
me in the old summer-house at N'orthover Park. 

What took place at this interview between the brother 
and sister.it is impossible to say. One of its results, 
however, had been, that Mr. Marks was to occupy the 
castle for the period of one year, with the view of ulti- 
mately purchasing it. Then, not many weeks afterwards, 
Delphine had sent her brother that other imperative 
message, which had separated me from my husband upon 
the very day that followed upon our marriage. 

What had been the real object of that flying visit to 
the Polish castle, whence Hugo had returned seeming a 
humbler, a sadder, and yet a happier man, accessible to 
those tender emotions which had Mtheito iowiA iv)^ ^\bf^^ 
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in his heart, craying eagerlj for s jmpathj and love, anJ 
with a look npon his face as though he had for ever 
hnried and hidden away some haunting presence which 
had come between him and his rest, and prevented him 
from experiencing the brighter and purer pleasures of 
existence P 



CHAPTER XXV. 

But meanwhile the French police authorities, obedient to 
the instractions of Mr. Marks, had kept an eye upon Zoa« 
biroff. To watch him was almost equivalent to watching 
his master, since the two invariably travelled together; 
and perhaps Mr. Marks, with his golden key, may have 
opened the minds of the detectives so as to enable them 
to understand his real wishes upon the subject. Zoubiroff 
had furnished the police with an excellent pretext for 
their vigilance by associating with, and receiving, at his 
house in Paris, revolutionary characters, who were known 
to be engaged in plotting against the Government, with 
which fact Mr. Marks had become acquainted by reason 
of his friendly relations with the valet's wife. 

When, therefore, my unhappy husband and his sister 
paid their mysterious visit to Poland just after our mar- 
riage, they did not travel alone. Two simple and inoffen- 
sive strangers, to judge by their manners and appearance, 
entered the railway carriage which ZoubirofE was trying 
to reserve for the Prince and his sister, just before the 
train started. They professed to understand no word of 
any language except G-erman, and apparently passed most 
of the journey in sleep ; nevertheless they managed to 
acquire a good deal of information in the course of it. 
These two strangers, arrayed. in v^atvqvlb different disguises, 
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dogged Hugo's footsteps even after he had reached the 
seclosioii of his own park. Thej succeeded, hy some means 
unattainable to Mr. Marks, in entering the vaults of the 
castle, and there, from a place of concealment, were wit. 
nesses of a ghastly scene, the same as that which Mr. 
Marks, with his inherited " pre-vision," had beheld, some 
months before, in a dream. 

Two men, working together in silence at midnight, dug 
a grave in the hard earthen flooring of the cellar. It was 
deep and wide, but they worked on without ever pausing 
in their dreadful task. When it was finished, the taller 
man leant back as though exhausted against an advancing 
buttress, and wiped the drops from his brow. Then a 
woman, muffled in a long cloak, came forward. She wore 
a black lace veil over her head, fastened at the throat by 
an emerald pendant, and emerald earrings to match it in 
her ears. She said a few words of encouragement to the 
man, who needed them, and then, flinging aside her cloak 
and veil, proceeded with her bare white hands to help him 
at his task. Kot far from where they stood was a heap 
of rubbish, — mouldering beams and barrels, crumbled 
masonry, breakages of glass and crockery, — smothered 
with cinders. Slowly and cautiously, by the dim light of 
a lantern which had been set down hard by, the two began 
clearing away these debris. 

But why should I repeat the sickening details which are 
already known to the reader through the strange revela- 
tion which was made manifest to the dead man's brother? 

As in that terrible vision, the pale, eyeless face was ere 
long disclosed, and seemed to look up to heaven in mute 
appeal from the dust and ashes that surrounded it. Hugo, 
my husband, reeled back, overcome by the horrible sight. 
His sister again whispered words of encouragement in 
his ear ; ZoubirofE came forward to assist him. Finally 
the mouldering remains of Dr. Maurice Bernard, marred by 

" Decay's effacing fingers," 
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and jet not so marred as to be past all recognition, wen 
lowered hurriedly into the newly-made grave. 

ZoubirofE collected the mould which was displaced by 
the interment in two empty wine-barrels. These he con- 
cealed until the following evening, when, favoured by the 
darkness, he rolled them down to the river which flowed 
through the Prince's domain, and emptied their contents 
therein. Before doing this, however, he assisted liis 
master in strewing the rubbish beneath which the body 
had lain so long concealed, over the spot where it had just 
been newly buried. 

Oh, God! the horror of knowing that Hugo should have 
come to me straight from this ghastly work as a lover— 
as a husband ! That he — a murderer — should have clasped 
my hands, kissed my lips, and held me to the heart that 
was so black with crime ! 

ZoubirofE was arrested soon after this in Paris, having 
had time to travel thus far with his master before the 
particulars of the suspected crime had been laid before 
the authorities at St. Petersburg. His papers were seized, 
together with the old hunting-coat. Mr. Marks began by 
accusing him of the murder; one of the buttons of this 
coat having been found tightly clenched in the right hand 
of the dead man, when, for the second time, his moulder- 
ing remains were brought to light. 

" Thereby," said Mrs. Marks, " proving either that a 
miracle must have been performed, or else that our rabbis 
did not know the laws of Mature when they taught that, 
I though man is bom with his hands clenched, he dies with 
them wide open, since entering life he desires to grasp 
everything, and leaving it, all he possesses passes away." 

Then the fact came out that the coat had belonged to 
the Prince, who had worn it upon the day of the wolf- 
hunt, after which he had given it to his servant, as it was 
old and shabby. ZoubirofE had sent it, with some other 
things, ix) the woman wlao ^^Oij&^^d. lot his wife, but to 
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'Whom, it tamed out, he had neyer been legally married. 
She had been, for many years, Madame Dobrowolska'8 
confidential attendant; and, npon leaving her service, had 
been established by ZoabirofE in the lodging-honse in 
Paris at which Mr. Marks had taken np his temporary 
abode. 

Although the valet possessed a cautions and astute dis- 
position, he was completely thrown off his guard in the 
course of the preliminary examination to which he was 
subjected upon his arrival at St. Petersburg, for he had 
been under the impression that his arrest was due to his 
intimacy with the Nihilists and Polish patriots who fre- 
quented the Paris lodging-house, and so was totally un- 
prepared when he was questioned as to the mysterious 
disappearance of Dr. Bernard. 

With every desire, as I verily believe, to serve and 
screen his master, the tissue of falsehood and prevarica- 
tion in which he involved himself proved fatal to the 
Prince's interests. Finally, cross-questioned and brow- 
beaten, the valet lost patience, and made a full confession. 
The Prince, he said, had certainly taken the life of Dr. 
Bernard; but from what motive it was impossible to 
divine, as the two had always seemed to be upon the most 
friendly teinns. The doctor must have seriously provoked 
His Highness to turn all his friendship to aversion. Per- 
haps they had disputed about something. The doctor and 
the Countess had frequent disagreements. It was possible 
that, upon this occasion, the Prince may have taken his 
sister's part, and been moved to anger against her husband. 
Of all this, Zoubiroff knew nothing. The Countess's maid 
witnessed the tragedy by accident, and, through her, he 
had become aware of it. It was quite true that, years 
afterwards, he had assisted his master and the Countess 
to conceal the body more effectually, believing that the 
catastrophe occurred in hot blood, and without premedi- 
tation. It would have been far better to have destroyed 
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it in the furnace of the laboratory, as he (Zonbiroff) Kad 
at 6rst snggested. All had been prepared for this, and 
the famace heated to a great heat ; when, at the last 
moment, the Prince's nerves had failed him ; he haying 
beheld, he declared, the face of a man looking down at 
them through the grating which communicated with the 
garden. The doctor's body was allowed to remain, there- 
fore, in its temporary place of concealment, until quite 
recently, when it had been properly buried. The whole 
affair had always been a complete mystery to ZoubiroS, 
His Highness having been till that time of a most gentle 
and humane disposition. He thought it his duty to men- 
tion, however, that the Princess, his mother, had been 
confined for several years in a private lunatic asylum, 
and that the Prince himself had had a somewhat severe 
attack of sunstroke whilst he was travelling in India. 
The fatal act may, therefore, have been conmiitted during 
a fit of temporary frenzy for which he was not respon- 
sible. 

Almost immediately after Zoubiroff's confession, my 
husband was arrested at Monte Carlo and charged with 
the murder. There was one other circumstance connected 
with that ghastly midnight undertaking which it will be 
necessary for me to mention. When the woman who had 
assisted Hugo and his servant in their secret labours 
turned to the place where she had deposited her cloak 
and veil, the ornament with which the latter had been 
secured was nowhere to be found. She searched for it as 
well as she could in the dim light, for, besides being, of 
great value, it seems that it was a family jewel. Hugo, 
however, who was in a state of extreme agitation, was, 
naturally, impatient to depart from the dreadful spot. 
He told her that it had probably become entangled in the 
trimming of her dress, that she would assuredly find it 
when they emerged into a clearer light, and that now 
tbejr must be gone. T\iey de^wct^d^ therefore, by the 
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little staircase wliicli communicated witli tlie Prince's 
private apartments. 

As soon as thej were gone tlie two detectives, who, 
from their place of concealment, had seen and heard 
everything, sought for, and discovered, the ornament. 
Madame ZonbirofE, as I will continue to call her, who 
was arrested soon after her lover and associate, was sud- 
denly confronted with it at the preliminary examination 
of the accused. She recognised it at once, not knowing 
then what might be the effect of her words, as the pro« 
perty of the Countess Dobrowolska. It had belonged 
once to her mother, and she nearly always wore it. 
Hugo's sister became, through this circumstance, in- 
volved in the proceedings, but, when sought for, she was 
not to be found. She had quitted Paris immediately 
after the arrest of Zoubiroff, of which she had probably 
been informed through her former maid. It was her 
custom, it seems, to disappear from time to time without 
leaving any address, and she had either done this now, 
unconscious altogether of her brother's terrible position, 
or else, deeming discretion the better part of valour, she 
had taken refuge in flight. 

Madame Zoubiroff, when confronted with the Prince's 
accuser, stoutly denied that she had been a witness of the 
crime, or that she had ever spoken upon the subject to 
Zoubiroff. It was utterly impossible to reconcile the 
evidence of these two individuals, which disagreed upon 
every important point. The woman was placed under 
police supervision, whilst awaiting the decisive trial. 
She managed, however — some said with the connivance 
of the authorities — to escape from St. Petersburg, since 
which time, like her former mistress, she had never been 
heard of. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

I INQUIBED of Mrs. Marks, as soon as I could find tlie 
voice wherewith to question her, how the Prince had con- 
dacted himself since his arrest ? She replied, that her 
husband, who had gone to see him with his heart full of 
anger and abhorrence, had been altogether disarmed and 
softened by his demeanour. He had, as yet, neither 
avowed nor denied the crime with which he was charged; 
but having placed his case in the hands of an eminent 
lawyer he preserved the calm indifference of a fatalist. 
Mr. Marks said that he had no doubt whatever of his 
guilt, but he had begun to wonder, after all he had heard 
respecting his occult studies, experiments in mesmerism, 
and the like, whether the crime — ^for which there seemed 
to be no motive whatsoever — ^might not have been com- 
mitted when he was in some abnormal condition of mind 
or body. 

Upon hearing this I was at once reminded of what my 
husband had told me of his sensitiveness to all spiritual 
impressions ; his enforced and reluctant obedience to a 
will which was stronger than his own ; and of the myste- 
rious person who had so paralysed what he used to term 
his " volitional power '* that he had come to consider him 
(or her) as his " absolute controller," and whose influence 
it was to have been my mission to combat and counteract. 
I had always suspected that this person wsgs his sister 
Delphine. I felt convinced of it now. The face of Hugo, 
as I had seen it in my dream at Northover, pale, beseech- 
ing, appealing to me as though for mercy, recurred to me 
now with painful vividness. Tears rushed to my eyes 
before I could check them, and I pleaded earnestly with 
Mrs. Marks that she would use her influence to soften her 
husband's heart towards the man who was now so com- 
pleteljr in his^power. 
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There is some terrible mystery about all this," I said ; 
something we cannot understand ! I implore yon to beg 
of yonr husband to be merciful ! " 

She replied that a great change seemed to have come 
over Mr. Marks, to judge by his letters, from the last of 
which she read me an extract, which ran somewhat as 
follows :-^ 

" My brother Maurice is lying at rest now in the Jewish 
cemetery upon the outskirts of our native town, by the 
side of the grave which contains the mortal remains of 
our beloved parents. His body, by what appears almost 
a miracle, brought about, possibly, by the action of the 
chemicals which mingled with the refuse beneath which 
it had been concealed, was mercifully preserved for my 
recognition. It has been enshrouded in the Bobe of 
Atonement, and with my own hands did I bind the leather 
phylacteries round both brow apd wrists. "Was it not 
in order that I might perform these sacred rites that God 
sent me the visions, and is not my work accomplished ? 
Or, was it intended that I should pursue the slayer with 
my vengeance ? I am asking myself these questions now, 
and awaiting, prayerfully, the answer that may come to 
me. When I look into the face of my brother's murderer 
my heart grows tender towards him. There is no re- 
morse, no indignation, as at a false accusation — ^no shame 
or malice in his countenance. He is calm and self- 
possessed, like one who is prepared for the worst, but 
who is supported by a consciousness of innocence. How 
reconcile this attitude with the certainty I have of his 
guilt P I can explain it only by coming to the conclusion 
that he is mad, or by the sunstroke that he suffered from 
in India. I turn for counsel to the amulet which I now 
believe to be possessed of the most potent virtues. The 
red drops upon the agate, which seemed once to incite me 
to feelings of revenge, appear now to have shrunk into 
insignificance. * Vengeance is mine*, I will "c^^^'^^^"wAi\\. 
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the Lord ! ' this is the message that comes to me from 
its contemplation. Still, madmen like Crecszolcski must 
be restrained." . . . 

I remember well what my godfather had said wlieii 
warning me in the old snmmer-honse at home. '* Hugo 
Crecszoleski " (he had said) "is a strange incompre- 
hensible being. He is not governed by any of the ordi- 
nary laws which control civilised man. He is a mystic, 
an impressionist. He listens to, and obeys, voices that 
nobody else can hear." Might not one of these " voices" 
have spoken when he had so nnacconntably taken the 
life of the Jewish professor, seemingly one of his closest 
friends ? and might not the voice, as well as the will to 
insist npon this evil deed, have proceeded from his sister 
Delphine ? But here again I was at a loss to conceive 
what conld have been the motive which had inspired 
her. 

It was as though Mrs. Marks had guessed my thoughts. 
"The sister is somehow mixed up in the matter," she 
said ; "of this we are quite sure. Why, otherwise, should 
she have taken herself off P In her case, too, my husband 
says he perceives a motive for the crime. When he was 
in Paris he tried to learn all he could about her ante- 
cedents. Several facts came out through his landlady, 
and he fell in, also; with a French diplomat, with whom 
he was already acquainted, and who had once been an 
admirer of the Countess's, during the lifetime of her first 
husband, the old General. From this person, having 
introduced her name into the conversation by mentioning 
that he was lodging with her former maid, he learnt that, 
although she had been surrounded by adorers, she was 
supposed to have cared for only one of them, an English- 
man, occupying a very good position. She seems to have 
expected that this gentleman would marry her as soon 
as she became a widow, but when she was free he showed 
no intention of doing bo, kivoYrixLg, perhaps, a little too 
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much about her already. She continued to importune 
him with her attentions for some time, but at last heard 
that he was deeply attached to a lady in England, and 
that, whilst this lady lived, he had made up his mind 
never to marry anybody else. As soon as she had assured 
herself that all her fascinations were thrown away upon 
him, she seems to have retired in disgust and disappoint- 
ment to her brother's country house. Here she became 
acquainted with Dr. Bernard, who fell in love with her 
at once. My husband discovered that at about this time 
she had. contracted heavy gambling debts. Her brother 
was said to have behaved with great generosity towards 
her, but perhaps, for this very reason, she may not have 
liked to apply to him too often. Disappointed in love, 
disreputable in character, and deeply in debt, you can 
understand now why she consented to many the wealthy 
Hebrew professor, although she may not have cared 
about him in the least.'* 

I told Mrs. Marks that I could quite believe this of a 
woman such as she described, but that I could not under- 
stand why she should afterwards desire to do away with 
her benefactor. " Listen," rejoined Mrs. Marks, " and 
I will endeavour to explain, although you will say, 
perhaps, that all this is mere conjecture. My husband, 
however, who has thought of nothing else for months, 
fully believes in this theory. You understood that when 
the Countess consented to marry the doctor she thought 
that the man she really cared for was quite out of her 
reach ? '* 

" The man that was in love with the lady in England p ** 
I asked. 

'* Yes ; and who had told the Countess that, whilst this 
lady lived, he would never marry any other woman. Well, 
Mr. Marks learnt, through this same French gentleman, 
that very soon after her union with Dr. Bernard, this 
lady in England died quite unexpectedly. * If I had only 
IS 
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waited a miserable six montlis ! ' the Countess wrote, 
regretfully, to this French gentleman in Paris. So we 
know that in six months she had already repented of her 
marriage. To this second marriage, as I have befoi-e 
told you, Madame ZoubirofE never made any allusioii, 
referring to the Prince's sister always as the ' Comtesse 
Dobrowolska.' Amongst the papers, however, that were 
seized at her lodging-house, was a letter from the 
Countess to her former maid, which proved not only that 
the woman was entirely in her mistress's confidence, but 
also that she must have been employed by her to act the 
part of a spy in the house of her English rival. This 
letter proved, too, that Dr. Bernard and his wife lived 
upon anything but happy terms. I have brought a copy 
of this letter with me to show you." 

Mrs. Marks hereupon unclasped her bag, and handed 
me the copy in question. It was written in French, of 
which the following is a literal translation : — " You have 
then really seen her dead — this woman whose existence 
prevented the realisation of my dearest hopes ? You ai-e 
quite sure that the earth covers her — that her face is 
hidden for ever from his eyes ? Your mission is now 
finished, and your recompense awaits you here, where I 
expect you as soon as you quit your present * situation.' 
Visit the good old mother at Arras on your way — ^I can 
assure you she need want for nothing ; but do not remain 
there too long, as I am expecting you with impatience. 
You will find me much changed and aged since last you 
saw me, for instead of the repose which I hoped to obtain 
through this marriage, and the devoted slave that I was 
assured I should find in my husband, I am saddled with 
the most exacting of tyrants, who accuses me of being 
always in the wrong, who asks me all sorts of indiscreet 
questions upon the subject of my past, and who, in all 
matters connected with money, proves himself to be, ten 
thousand times over, a Jew I " Then, in conclusion^ came 
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the following significant sentence : " The idea you had 
was a good one, and I shall always count it «us a service 
rendered ; but if only the inspiration had come to you a 
little sooner ! All the same, the news cannot fail to rejoice 
me. One was very foolish to re-marry so quickly, but after 
the three letters you sent me, what was there to hope ? " 

" My husband considers," said Mrs. Marks, " that this 
letter tkrows a good deal of light upon the relations of 
Dr. Bernard and his wife, and also upon those of the 
Countess and her maid. He fancies that after the death 
of the English lady — in which he does not feel at all sure 
that these two wicked women may not have had a hand^r- 
Dr. Bernard must have become hateful to his wife, who, 
hoping to regain her influence over the man she had really 
cared for, prevailed by some means upon her unfortunate 
brother (a mere puppet in her hands, from all we hear) to 
do away with the one whom she regarded now merely in 
the light of an obstacle. The servants about the place in 
Poland admitted that the doctor got on very badly with 
his wife, and a man who had been one of the Countess's 
footmen remembered to have heard her exclaim in a fit 
of passion, * Alas ! that I, a Crecszoleski, should have 
allowed myself to be contaminated by marriage with an 
accursed Jew ! * " 

" And this woman is still at liberty ! " I cried, " whilst 
her brother is bearing all the burden of her crimes ! " 

" I don't think she can remain in hiding for long," Mrs. 
Marks returned. " She is too conspicuous a person, and 
too fond of adventure to keep very quiet. Somewhere 
she is sure to be heard of. My husband has placed an 
advertisement in several of the principal English and 
French newspapers, to the effect that a very valuable 
emerald and diamond ornament has been found, and will 
be delivered up to the owner, if it is correctly described, 
upon application. Possibly this may produce some re- 
sponse. Then she is, as I have no doubt 'joxl «ac^ ^^^^^^ 
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her bi'other's heir. Should he be imprisoned for life, op 
sent to Siberia, I think you will see that she will come 
forward and advance her claims, for, failing heirs, Mr. 
Marks says that the estates will probably be confiscated 
to the Crown. How thankful you ought to be, my dear 
young lady, to think that you have no children ! If you 
had, you might lose some of them, as I did my eldest 
little boy, or they might grow up to be madmen and mur- 
derers, like their father before them I " 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

I THINK I may say with truth that I come, now, to the 
most miserable period of my life. Only those who may 
have been placed in some sort of analogous position will 
be able to realise my sufferings. 

I have taken so long in relating the paiiiiculars of my 
interview with Mrs. Marks that my readers will imagine, 
perhaps, that it was an unusually long one. She remained 
with me, indeed, for very nearly the whole afternoon; 
but what has taken so much time to write took far less in 
the telling. Several of the facts I have mentioned, too, 
only came to my knowledge some years afterwards. I 
have set them down here, however, in order that my story 
may be as clear and comprehensible as possible. It was 
close upon our dinner-hour when Mrs. Marks took her 
departure, but I felt too prostrate in mind and body to 
attempt to eat. I retired to my bedroom, where I gave 
way to tears which I was wholly unable to control, but 
which did not afford me the slightest relief. 

My mind was in audi a ^ta.ta oi confusion that it was 
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witli the greatest difficulty that I was able to tell Misa 
Warden of all that I had jnst ];^eard. Both she and Mason 
appeared to be seriously alarmed at my condition. An Eng- 
lish resident doctor nsed to look in nearly every morning 
to see my father, and they arranged — without telling me 
of it — that he should pay me a visit on the following day. 

I waa looking particularly ill, as it happened, and feel- 
ing faint aud miserable. As I contemplated my pale face 
in the glass, I could not help wondering — in spite of my 
pre-occupation — that mere moral suffering, uncombined 
with bodily disease, should have left such traces upon my 
appearance. Whenever I had felt at all unhappy before, 
I had always looked too well for anybody to suspect it. 
But then, this was not a case of ordinary unhappiness ! 

The doctor — a benevolent-looking old man — came to 
see me next day. He appeared rather puzzled at my 
symptoms, not being aware of all the disturbing in- 
fluences which had of late encompassed me. He enjoined 
quiet, cheerful society, and fresh air, with exercise short 
of fatigue — the usual prescriptions. To Miss Warden he 
said that my illness was chiefly nervous, that I was a 
little hysterical; and he inquired whether I had lately 
gone through any sort of mental trouble ? To this Miss 
Warden could only make answer — seeing that he was 
not yet in our confidence — that I had been rendered 
anxious by the state of my father's health. The doctor 
lef fc me, saying that he would see me again in the course 
of a few days. Since hearing Mrs. Marks's story, I had 
become possessed of an intense desire to conceal all traces 
of my marriage. Of course, if Hugo could have returned 
to me, having satisfactorily refuted all these terrible 
charges, I might at once have felt differently. I feared, 
however, that now there could be but little hope of this. 
His flying visit to Poland — ^immediately after our union 

. had obviously been made, at the instigation of his 

sister for the sole purpose of more effectually concealing 
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his victim's body before the new tenant came into occu- 
pation. The proof that tl^e vaults were secretly visited, 
at the dead of night, by Hugo, Madame Dobrowolska, 
and Zoubiroff, did not, unfortunately, rest solely upon 
the shadowy evidence of a dream ! I seemed to know 
now, as if by instinct, what motives had actuated the 
two guilty persons. They had desired so eagerly to rid 
themselves of the place which was associated with their 
crime, that they had closed with the proposals of Mr. 
Marks before they had fully realised the risks which 
might attend the occupation of the castle by strangers. 
When they had achieved their object, however — as is 
often the case — the drawbacks connected with it had 
presented themselves ; to Delphine, as was evident, in 
the first instance. She had telegraphed to her brother 
upon the morning following on our marriage. He had 
obeyed her, as he invariably did obey her — in every- 
thing, and the two had started off together to Poland, in 
order, as they fondly believed, to make all things secure. 

In spite of the pity I could not help feeling for Hugo, 
and a rooted conviction that he had been made — throngh 
some strange combination of occult forces — the tool of 
one who was more guilty than himself; the dreadfnl 
circumstances of the case had shocked and revolted me 
beyond description. How could I possibly become free, 
I asked myself, from all connection with this terrible 
family ? It seemed to me, at this time, that this was the 
consummation most devoutly to be wished. 

The fact that Prince Crecszoleski was privately mar- 
ried was known, as yet, to only a few persons. His 
accuser had become aware of it through my own letters 
to him, and through other letters and papers which had 
been seized at ZoubirofE*s lodging-house, Zoubiroff had 
been thrown off his guard by the questions put to him by 
those who were already in the possession of many im- 
portant facts, and had thus been the means of furnishing 
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Mr. Marks with fuller particulars. But Mr. Marks, in 
spite of the hardening influence which I had heard was 
frequently the accompaniment of great wealth, did not 
seem to be either unfeeling or vindictive. Might he not 
be induced, perhaps, by his wife — if she would consent 
thus far to act as my friend — ^to employ some of this 
very wealth for the future preservation of our secret? 
He had promised her that the Prince's marriage — having 
nothing whatever to do with the murder — should not be 
dwelt upon at the trial ; but this was scarcely enough. 
I said to myself, too, that though he might have spent 
large sums with the view of furthering his own projects, 
he might not be so willing to fling away his money upon 
mine. In this case, how gladly would I repay him after- 
wards for any expenses he might incur! I could put 
aside the income I was allowed for my dress ; go about, 
if need be, in rags, and so pay ofE my debt to Mr. Marks 
by instalments. I could sell my jewelry ; first and fore- 
most of all, the cat's-eye ring, which had become now 
positively, bateful in my sight ; or I could borrow the 
necessary ^an^^om my godfather, who had made me 
promise that I would apply to him if ever I stood in 
need of a friend. Why, indeed, should my marriage 
now be ever made public at all ? "Who woald benefit by 
the disgrace and misery which such an exposure would 
entail ? l^ot Hugo, certainly ; nor Madame Dobrowolska, 
who was her brother's heir. Mrs. Marks had told me 
that the ij^rince would probably be banished to Siberia, 
or shut up in a lunatic asylum. There was no fear, she 
assured me, of his suffering what we term in England 
" the extreme penalty of the law ; " since — ^in the then- 
existing state of public feeling throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the dominions of the Czar-^it 
would be deemed unwise by the authorities to publish 
abroad anything calculated to cast discredit upon a 
member of the aristocracy. The Jews, too, she said, had 
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already suffered enough. If the circumstances of Dr. 
Bernard's nnirder could possibly be suppressed there was 
not the least doubt but that every effort would be made 
in this direction. Supposing the guilt of the Prince was 
established at the forthcoming trial, he would simply 
disappear, as it were, from the face of the earth, but 
there would be no public scandal. The worst that could 
happen would be, perhaps, that a paragrapt might 
appear in some "officially-inspired" newspaper, to the 
effect that Prince Crecszoleski had, unhappily, gone out 
of his mind, and had had to be placed under restraint, 
and then nobody would ever hear anything of him 
again. 

I asked if it was likely that I should ever be allowed to 
go to him in his exile, or visit him in his prison ? Mrs. 
Marks replied that it was impossible, until after the trial, 
to express an opinion upon this point. She thought, 
however, that my husband would be as entirely separated 
from me as from the rest of the world. " How could we 
be certain, otherwise," she asked, " after what had already 
happened, that his wife might not become his second 
victim?" 

Why, therefore, need anybody desire to declare our 
marriage ? Why should it not be kept a secret to the end 
of time ? I had no marriage settlements — ^no children. I 
could never marry any one else, of course, whilst poor 
Hugo lived; but it was not very likely, after this first 
experience, that I should ever wish to risk ha|)piness and 
pence of mind for the second time. 

1 called upon Mrs. Marks a few days after her visit, at 
the H6tel des Anglais, and implored her to impress upon 
her husband how earnestly I desired that, if possible, no 
mention should be made of my marriage at the Prince's 
trial. She received me very kindly, and promised to do 
all in her power to further my wishes. 

" But I can't think WM^t you are acting very wisely," 
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slio said, " in wanting to liusli up your marriage. I should 
think it must be always pleasant to hear one's self called 
* Princess/ whatever one's husband had done; and Mr. 
Marks says, too, that if the Emperor knew that the Prince 
had an innocent young wife, who had had nothing what- 
ever to do with his crimes, he would very likely grant her 
a handsome pension. I hear that the Emperor of Austria 
has just made a very generous allowance to a poor lady 
whose husband turned out, quite unexpectedly, to be a 
bngand." 

" I want no pension," I answered. " I am quite con- 
tented with the little money I have. If I had a pension, 
people would want to know the reason, and then all this 
dreadful story would be sure to come out." 

" It is a pity," Mrs. Marks rejoined, " that you Christians 
have made divorce so difficult and expensive, particularly 
amongst the Roman Catholics. Now, in our Mishna we 
read that the Pharisees allowed bills of divorce to be 
drawn up against women who had only allowed their 
husband's soup to boil over into the fire! I wish you 
could get rid of your husband as easily, but I'm afraid 
you would have to obtain a special dispensation from the 
Pope." 

I explained to her that, although my husband belonged 
to a Roman Catholic family, and had been brought up in 
that faith, we had been married according to the rites of 
the Protestant Church. She told me that, this being the 
case, she thought there would not be much difficulty, 
supposing I wished to get the marriage annulled, only I 
must then make up my mind not to shrink from the pub- 
licity which such a course would entail. I replied that I 
did not, indeed, feel as if I had the courage, now, to face 
the shame of such an exposure. 

" Then you must try and think of some other plan," she 
said, kindly. " I suppose that he never ill-treated you in 
any way, or made love to any other woman ?" 
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" Never, never !" I answered. " I should feel mncli 
happier now, for several reasons, if he had not been so 
kind !" 

" Perhaps," said Mrs. Marks, " he thonght it rather too 
soon to begin ill-treating yon, for I can't believe that suuli 
a man could have made a good husband, even if all this 
had never come out. How long ago is it since you married 

him r* 

"We were married in October," I answered, "very 
nearly six months ago, but my husband left me the day 
after our wedding, and I never saw him again until lie 
came here, at the end of January." 

" Indeed!" returned Mrs. Marks, reflectively, " I thought 
it was much longer ago. Poor young lac'y ! It does 
indeed seem hard that you should have your existence 
spoilt for ever for the sake of a man who can be, in reality, 
little more than a stranger to^you." 

I rejoined Miss Warden in the town after paying this 
visit, and we drove back together to our hotel, conversing 
as we went upon the painful subject which was for ever 
present to my mind. 

We had the place, now, entirely to ourselves, having 
delayed our departure for England from day to day, first, 
on account of the anxiety I felt to learn all I could through 
the letters of Mr. Marks to his wife ; and, secondly, in 
order that my father, who had been somewhat more than 
usually indisposed of late, might recover sufficiently to be 
enabled to bear the fatigues of the journey. 

We were now in the middle of April, when Italy (for 
though the spot at which we were staying is now politi- 
cally " France," it must remain " Italy," geographically 
and sentimentally, to the end of time) becomes lovelier 
and lovelier every day. The sun, however, was extremely 
hot at times, and though we felt but little inconvenience 
from this in our shady suburban retreat, we foresaw that 
r&ilw&j travelling would become Taore unpleasant as the 
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warmth increased. "We were aoxions, therefore, to depart 
for the north as soon as possible. 

We met the doctor coming ont of the hotel as we drove 
up to the door, and he returned with ns to onr apartment 
in order to give ns his opinion respecting Sir Harry, abont 
whom, he said, he could not help feeling a little uneasy. 

Miss "Warden asked him whether he observed any im- 
provement in my appearance, she having taken care that 
I should adhere to his instructions ? He left the room 
with her, as I thought, to consult about my father. In 
reality, however, it was in order to confide to her his im- 
pressions with regard to myself. "When she rejoined me 
the doctor had taken his departure. X saw that she 
looked as if she had been crying. She kissed me, still 
seeming to be greatly distressed and unnerved. I imagined 
that she must have been told that Sir Harry could not 
recover ; and that, because of the altered circumstances 
that must ensue for us both, she had been thus painfully 
affected. 

But I was wrong in my conjecture. How can I here 
set down the dreadful truth that dawned upon me by slow 
degrees — my kind friend being careful to soften, by every 
means in her power, what she knew could not fail to crush 
me to the earth with sorrow and humiliation ? 

Some of the doctor's remarks, she said, had obliged her 
very much against her will, to confide to him the secret of 
my marriage ; and then it was that he had almost con- 
firmed her in a fear with which, she admitted, both she 
and Mason had of late been haunted. Before this most 
miserable year came to its close, there was every reason 
to apprehend that I (surely one of the most miserable of 
wives) might be destined to become one of the most 
miserable of mothers. I buried my face in my hands and 
wept bitterly when I heard this. How differently I might 
have felt (I said to myself) in different circumstances ! 
Had I been even the widow (for instance) of some man I 
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Had loved and respected, how I should have rejoiced at 
the prospect of possessing a living reminder of the one 
who was no more ! How eagerly I should have awaited 
the coming of the cherished being who would be likely to 
reproduce — ^in mind, in speech, or in feature — some attri- 
bute of the husband of my heart. But now / . . . " Alas" 
(I thought), "what have I done to deserve this new 
calamity ?" and I recalled with horror the words whicli 
Mrs. Marks had said when she was congratulating mo 
upon having no children. 

How hard was the destiny that could compel me thus 
to nourish at my breast the offspring of one who was either 
a murderer or a madman! What possible consolation 
could I ever hope to derive in the future from bringing 
into this world of sorrow and temptation any such un- 
fortunate child ? 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

I WILL not attempt to describe my misery when I came 
to realise more fully my unfortunate position. Miss 
Warden drove into Nice, and informed Mrs. Marks of the 
cause of my new unhappiness. They both agreed that it 
would be impossible for me, now, to continue to conceal 
my marriage. Nevertheless, I pleaded for a little longer 
delaj'', for I dreaded to tell my father of what I had done 
whilst his health was in such a critical condition. Even 
the doctor advised me to wait for a few days at least. 

Sir Harry appeared, certainly, to take very little interest 
in me or my doings ; but, like all invalids who suffer from 
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nervous illness, he was subject to strange alternations of 
temper, and his fits of violence and irritability were so 
injurious to him that we feared to run the risk of provoking 
one of thera. 

All anxiety upon this subject, however, was brought to 
an abrupt termination before I had made up my mind how 
and when I should communicate my dreadful news. A 
few days after the doctor's visit to me my father had an- 
other paralytic stroke. He was unconscious for nearly a 
week after this seizure. Then he rallied a little, and 
seemed to have something upon his mind which he tried 
hard to put into words. It was almost impossible, however, 
for us to understand what he said, his voice was so changed 
and weakened. At last Mason made out by the movement 
of his Hps that he was asking for " JS'elly," — ^a name by 
which he had very seldom addressed me of late years. 
Generally, now, he alluded to me as " the child," or " the 
girl." When I came to his bed-side he nodded his head 
and appeared more satisfied. Then he talked for some 
time very indistinctly and incoherently, turaing, from time 
to time, to some one whom he seemed to fancy was stand- 
ing upon the other side of his bed. By listening with the 
greatest attention we thought we caught the words " not 
a bad sort of girl," and then he said, much more distinctly 
" I will have no scandal ; bear in mind, Courtenay ! no 
cackling !" 

" He fancies that he's speaking to the Colonel," whis- 
pered Mason, when he again turned to where he appeared 
to see an imaginary figure ; " he is making up a marriage 
between Colonel Davenant and Miss Helen," and the poor 
woman sighed, feeling, no doubt, how useless it was to 
talk about this now. The doctor came in just then. He 
was surprised at his patient's animation. 

"He is exciting himself about something," he said; "is 
there anything upon his mind ? " 

" He is wanting to make up a marriage," replied Mason, 
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in a low voice, "between Miss Helen"— rby wliicli name 
slie had been told always to address me — "and her 
consin Colonel Davenant, It was always intended in the 
family." 

" You wish your daughter to many her cousin Colonel 
Davenant ? " asked the doctor, bending down over the sick 
man. Sir Hany nodded his head several times. 

" Say that you are quite ready to do so," whispered the 
doctor, in my ear, " and then he will become easier in his 
mind." 

I shrank away, instinctively, from the bed-side. " How 
can I possibly make the promise, now f " I murmured, 
bursting into tears. 

" Promise him this," entreated the doctor ; " should he 
recover, he will forget all about it." 

I looked towards the bed, not knowing what to do. Sir 
Harry's eyes were fixed upon me with an expression, as I 
fancied, of almost fierce command. I quailed beneath 
their glance. 

" Yes, yes," I faltered. " I promise ! I promise that 1 
will marry Courtenay Davenant, some day." 

My father sank back upon his pillow as though intensely 
relieved. Three days afterwards he passed peacefully 
away, without having ever spoken intelligibly again. 

Miss Warden and the doctor used every persuasion to 
prevent me from looking upon him after death, dreading 
the effect which might be produced upon me by so solemn 
a sight. I persisted, however, in my entreaties to be 
allowed to see him once more, and felt glad afterwards 
^ that I had done so. I observed upon the calm and peace- 
ful face, whence all strife and bitterness seemed to have 
departed for ever, an expression which recalled the genial, 
kind-hearted. Sir Harry Davenant of the old time. I 
could believe, as I looked at him, that the man who lay 
there in the sleep of death was the same tender and indul- 
gent father who used to "play ^\t\i teiq^ and take me upon 
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his knee, in the days of my departed cliildhood, before the 
cloud which had grown out of his sorrow had obscured all 
that was bright and afEectionate in his nature, and I felt 
that my recollection of him would be far less painful to 
me, in the future, from having looked upon him thus for 
the last time. 

Before evening Miss Warden telegraphed to the family 
solicitor — ^Mr. Corbyn, by name — apprising him of Sir 
Harry's decease, asking for instructions, and begging him 
to communicate the news, at once, to Colonel Davenant, 
about whose present address we were uncertain. 

The lawyer's reply anived upon the following day. 
Sir Harry's body was to be conveyed to England for 
interment in the family vault. Colonel Davenant — who 
happened just now to be in London — would attend the 
funeral. My father's will was in the possession of his 
solicitors. I was to search, however, amongst the papers 
which he had taken with him abroad to see whether he 
had left any additional wishes in writing. 

Acting upon these instructions I took the black leather 
dispatch-box — the only receptacle for private papers which 
Sir Harry had brought with him — into my bedroom, and 
began my search. I hoped to find here some memorial of 
my dead mother — a carefully-treasured letter, perhaps ; 
a ring; a flower; or a ribband which she might once 
have worn ; something which would give a truer insight 
regarding my father's heart, than had been afforded 
by his strange behaviour ever since her decease. I 
possessed only two letters — quite short ones — in my 
mother's handwriting, which had been given me by 
Mason, and which I looked upon as my most precious 
treasures. They had been written by my mother when I 
was only two years old, and when she must have been 
absent from Northover for a few days upon a visit. 
Every line in these two letters breathed the tenderest 
maternal solicitude, and I was never tired of reading 
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fchcm over. The handwriting was beautiful, though some- 
what peculiar. I had taken it as a model for my own, 
and had succeeded, by dint of patient efforts at imitation, 
helped, it may be, by some inherited tendency, in writing 
almost exactly like her. It was upon some scrap of this 
characteristic handwriting that I was hoping to light 
now. Another letter, perhaps, which I might cherish 
with my other two treasures. 

Alas, I found nothing that could comfort me in my 
desolation ! I came, however, upon a very mysterious 
letter, written, apparently, shortly after my mother's 
death ; after reading which I became a prey to the 
most agitating conjectures. It was written in French, 
a language in which my father had never been very 
proficient, and in order, I suppose, to make quite sure of 
its meaning, he had scribbled a rough translation— 
probably with the aid of a dictionary — ^upon the blank 
side of the paper upon which the letter was written. I 
give this in Sir Harry's own words : — 

" Sib, 

" In searching amongst the efEects of miladi which you 
were good enough to give me, I found in the pocket of 
one of her morning dresses a letter to the address of a 
cei-tain individual, which she must, probably, have forgot- 
ten to put to the post, having had, no doubt, the intention 
of doing so herself. Afterwards I fell upon two others. 
Thus I am possessed at this moment of three letters in 
all ; and, as they are not letters to leave lying about (a 
laisser trainer) ^ being somewhat compromising to miladi, 
I venture to apprise you, sir, of my discovery; and I 
wish to say that if you will have the obligingness to send 
me quite a small present — say fifty pounds sterling — 
I will lose no time in forwarding the letters to your 
address, so that there should be no fear of the slightest 
BcandaL I hope, sir, you will not accuse me of extortion 
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(chantage), because I have dared to put a price npon this 
little service. Believe me, it is not for myself that I 
desire to amass monej; but I have a poor old mother 
who looked well after me when I was a little child, and 
now that she is * en plein radotage,* it is for her that I 
make my economies, so that she may want for nothing at 
the honse of the doctor with whom I have placed her 
*en pension,* close to Arras in the Fas-de-Calais. I hope, 
therefore, monsieur, that you will have the goodness to 
honour me with an answer, and I beg you to accept my 
most respectful salutations. 

" Celestinb Vigon." 

Celestine Vigon was the name of the French maid who 
had been with my mother at the time of her death. As 
I stood staring at her letter in utter bewilderment, I 
could recall her perfectly, although I had never beheld 
her since that time. A tall, dark young woman, with fine 
eyes, and regular, though somewhat massive, features. 
I remembered her long gold earrings ; her straight, up- 
right figure; her good-natured smile, and even white 
teeth. This woman, then (I said to myself), was none 
other than Madame Zoubiroff, the person who had been 
the Countess Dobrowolska's maid and confidante; who 
had pawned Dr. Bernard's amulet, and at whose lodgiug- 
house in Paris Mr. Marks had taken up his abode with 
the view of tracking out and briuging to justice his 
brother's murderer! How did this woman come to be 
in my poor mother's service ? At whose recommendation 
had she been engaged ? What were these three " com- 
promising " letters which she asserted that she had dis- 
covered amongst her late mistress's things, and for which 
she demanded the exorbitant sum of fifty pounds P 

By-and-by a terrible light broke in upon me. Did not 
Mrs. Marks say thai Madame Dobrowolska had placed 
her French maid as a spy in the house of her " English 
14 
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rival"? and did not Mr. Marks suspect tliat Madame 
Dobrowolska and her creature had bad a hand in this 
English rival's death? Was my poor mother this 
"English rival"? In whose affections could she ever 
have sought to rival the Countess ? For some time my 
mind was too stunned and confused to admit of mj 
thinking reasonably. Then I set myself to work out, as 
calmly and collectedly as I could, the mystery that con- 
fronted me. 

Miss Warden's absurd phrase, " the plot is thickemng," 
recurred to me in spite of myself, as such tiivialities "will 
recur, sometimes at inappropriate moments. How foiid 
she was of saying this in the days when nothing whatever 
used to happen ! The "plot" was certainly "thickening" 
now, however, with a vengeance ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

This is how I endeavoured, in my ignorance, to explain 
the strange and dramatic incidents of the case : — 

My father, Sir Harry Davenant, of Northover Park, I 
said to myself (the "Englishman in a good position"), 
had somehow and somewhere (in Paris or in London, 
perhaps) fallen in with Madame Dobrowolska after his 
marriage to my mother. A flirtation of some kind had 
ensued, which upon his side was not serious. Madame 
Dobrowolska, however, had fallen in love seriously with 
my father , • . 

To any one who had known him when he was a younger 
and a happier man this would not have seemed impossible. 
OnJj that very morning Mason had remarked, upon 
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looking on him in deatli how handsome and good-tempered 
he nsed to he when she had first entered his service ; how 
different in every respect from the changed heing we had 
known in later years. It seemed nnlikely, certainly, that 
after his marriage to my mother, to whom he had 
appeared to he so thoroughly devoted, he should have 
paid attentions to any other woman, or concealed for a 
single day the fact that he was no longer a hachelor. 
But Madame Dobrowolska, perhaps, might have made 
the first advances. She did not seem to be a person who 
would have behaved in an over-delicate manner. 

At that time, too, she was said to have been exceed- 
ingly beautiful; and in the presence of an exceedingly 
beautiful woman who is displaying all her powers of 
fascination, men are said to be often exceedingly weak ! 
Then again, she possessed the gift of dominating people 
mesmerically . . • 

Sir Harry might have been tempted, therefore, into 
going further than he had intended by the wiles of this 
wicked and deceitful syren. But then, his better nature 
liad triumphed, and he had fled from her and returned 
to my mother. He had left her mad with anger and 
jealousy and wounded pride, and she had set to work to 
think upon some plan of revenge. 

Somehow — it would be hopeless at this distance of 
time to conjecture as to who could have been her accom- 
plices, she had managed to introduce her unscrupulous 
emissary into my mother's household as lady's-maid. 
Celestirie Yigon (alias " Madame Zoubiroff ") seemed to 
be one of those terrible women who, whilst preserving a 
smiling and unruffled exterior, and a conscience ever 
ready to absolve, by reason of the pretended benevolence 
of their ulterior motives, are capable of committing the 
niost horrible crimes. I had read, only quite lately, that 
just such another woman had poisoned a whole family in 
a quiet little French village — ^the cradle, as one mi^ht 
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have imagined, of Arcadian innocence and simplicity— 
for the sake of a snm which scarcely exceeded five francs. 
Who could say to what fatal lengths Celestine's insatiable 
greed of gain — or as she wonld prefer, of conrse, to 
designate it, her exemplary devotion to her aged mother 
at Arras — might not have tempted her to proceed? I 
grew cold and faint at heart as I pondered on the horrible 
possibilities that lay shrouded in the obscurity of the 
past! 

After awhile, however, I went on with my meditations. 

My mother then, my beatiful, tender mother, was dead 
and gone. If she had been hurried by foul means to her 
nameless grave I prayed that I might never be made 
aware of it. The suspicion of any such tragedy was 
tiorrible enough, the certainty of it I felt would almost 
kill me ! At this moment, when my mental and physical 
powers of endurance were being taxed to the utmost, I 
would endeavour to drive from me any such agonising 
suspicion. 

My father, then, was now a widower ; his young wife 
was dead and buried. Her face, as Madame Dobrowolska 
(that fiend in human shape !) had written to her servant 
and spy, was hidden away from his eyes for ever ! But 
then (fortunately for my father at least) Madame Dohro- 
wolska was married to another! He had gone abroad 
immediately after his wife's funeral. Did he fall in again, 
during his rovings, with the terrible Polish Countess, and 
crave for her sympathy and friendship in his desolate and 
forlorn condition ? and had this rapprochement re-inspired 
her with hope and lured her on to the commission of a 
diabolical crime ? 

Perhaps all^ this would account for the strange interest 
which Hugo had manifested in me upon the first occasion 
of our meeting. His curiosity had probably been excited 
at learning, as he might have learnt from Mr. Colling. 
wood, that I was the dovxgVvtex of the man who had been 
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beloved by bis sister. This no doubt, apart from any 
uewly-awakened sentiment for me, was what bad made 
bim wisb to visit Nortbover, tbe old Englisb country- 
bouse of wbicb bis sister bad once boped to become tbe 
mistress. Tben, too, wben we were married, be bad 
dreaded apprising bis sister of tbe step be bad taken. 
I seemed to perceive now, tbat tbis was because be feared 
some outburst of violence upon tbe part of tbe woman 
wbo bad always dominated bim, and because, too, be 
knew tbat, do wbat I would to conciliate berj sbe would 
certainly detest me as tbe daughter of tbe man wbo bad 
seemed to despise ber love, and of tbe woman wbo bad 
been so evidently preferred to berself . Tbere were two or 
tbree circumstances wbicb appeared, indeed, to be some- 
what opposed to these ingenious surmises. 

My father bad always cherished quite an insular pre- 
judice against foreigners, and I bad never beard tbat, 
previous to the death of my mother, be had ever remained 
away from home for any length of time by himself. I 
could be sure of nothing, however, wbicb might have 
happened so long ago, and although Madame Dobrowolska 
was certainly a foreigner, Hugo bad often told me that 
she spoke English perfectly, and tbat sbe was tall and 
fair— like an Englishwoman. My second doubt, as to 
the correctness of my own theories, was occasioned by the 
remembrance that, when my father had learnt the Prince's 
name, for the first time, he had betrayed no sig^ of its 
having been previously familiar to bim ; whereas Madame 
Dobrowolska, in the course of their intimacy, would cer- 
tainly have mentioned this favourite brother, who's name, 
" like the crackling of a bag of biscuits " (as Mr. Colling- 
wood bad remarked), was not one that could be easily 
forgotten. I surmounted tbis difficulty, however, by re- 
collecting that people did not generally allude to near 
relations by their formal titles. Tbe Prince's sister would 
have spoken of him familiarly as " Hugo," or "my brother," 
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and as she was then Madame Dobrowolska, jdj father 
miglit never have heard mention of the family name, and 
if he had, it was not unnatural, considering the state of his 
mind, that he should have forgotten it. He had seemed, 
indeed, to have forgotten so many more important things! 

It was almost impossible for me, after the flight of 
years, and in my present state of misery and distress, to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion respecting the three 
letters referred to by Celestihe Vigon. These were the 
same letters, I assumed, which were mentioned by Madame 
Dobrowolska, as having been sent to her by her emissary 
— letters which had evidently been abstracted by CelestiBe 
in order that they might be submitted — for some evil 
purpose, no doubt — to her unscrupulous employer, and 
which, that evil purpose having been served, she was 
desirous of selling to my father. I endeavoured to recall 
the precise words which had been made use of by the 
Countess in her letter to her confidante. She had been 
very foolish — she wrote — to re-marry so soon : " But after 
the three letters you sent me, what was there to hope?" 

The letters, then, must have been calculated to destroy 
the Countess's hopes, letters which, for some reason, had 
induced her to re-marry ? One would have fancied, with 
any ordinary woman, that once a man was married to 
anybody else all hope would have perished as a matter of 
course. But Madame Dobrowolska was anything but an 
ordinary woman. She believed in the power of her will, 
as well as in that of her beaaty, and in spite of my 
father's wife, she may have hoped to obtain an empire 
:over his heart. These letters — ^possibly from my mother 
to some friend — may have expatiated upon her husband's 
tenderness and devotion to her, and upon the happiness 
of her married life. After reading them, at any rate, 
Madame Dobrowolska's hopes were completely shattered, 
and, in a fit of pique, she had consented to marry the 
Jewish professor. 
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Had the letters been of any real importance my father 
wonld assuredly have endeavonred to bny^them back, in 
spite of the price which Celestine had demanded; whereas 
he had merely made npon the outside of the envelope the 
following memorandum in pencil : — 

" Attempt at extortion — * Chantage.* Advised her to 
apply elsewhere. — H. D." 

As there was nothing more of any interest in my 
father's dispatch-box, I locked it np again, keeping pos- 
session, however of Celestine*s letter, which I subsequently 
showed to Miss Warden. 

Whilst admitting that it was, certainly, a very strange 
coincidence that Madame ZoubirofE and my mother's maid, 
Celestine Vigon, should have turned out to be one and 
the same person, she endeavoured to make light of my 
terrible suspicions. My husband's arrest, she declared, 
had given such a shock to my nerves that I was inclined 
to suspect foul play where nothing of the kind had 
existed. Celestine, she said, had evidently been, at one 
time, in Madame Dobrowolska's service, and was probably 
recommended to my mother by some one who knew that 
she was a clever maid. I had no positive proof that she 
had been placed with my mother as a spy. She had 
written and received gossiping letters, no doubt, as ser- 
vants frequently did, and, after my mother's death, being 
a grasping, calculating woman, she had endeavoured to 
extort money from Sir Harry upon some ridiculous pre- 
tence, which he had very properly treated with the con- 
tempt it deserved, 

I felt that my kind friend said all this merely to 
reassure me, as she was now in great anxiety respecting 
my health. I promised her, however, that I would try 
not to dwell, more than I could help, upon so distressing 
a subject ; but, do what I would, I could not succeed in 
banishing it entirely fyom my mind. 
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I was somewHat cbeered, in the afternoon of this same 
day, at receiving a telegram from my godfather. It ex- 
pressed as mnch sympathy as the cramped space would 
admit of. He had been travelling night and day, having 
been summoned to the death-bed of his own father, and, 
upon his return home, had been informed of Sir Hairy's 
decease. 

Miss Warden also received a separate telegram from 
him at the same time. It ran as follows : 

" Please inform me if report of Prince C,'s arrest is true.** 

Before the day was an hour older Miss Warden and I 
had decided upon a plan of action. It seemed impossible 
any longer to stand alone, encompassed as we were by all 
these webs of mystery. Mr. Collingwood, now Lwd 
Silchester, had begged me to apply to him if I should 
ever stand in need of a friend, and I had promised him 
that I would do so. I stood in bitter need of a friend 
now. Miss Warden consented to go to England in charge 
of Sir Harry's body, and when there she would seek an 
interview with my godfather, and inform him of all the 
misery I had endured — of all that I was likely to endure 
in the future. J, in the meanwhile, was to remain on 
where I was^ under the care of Mason, until she returned, 
and we were then to go together to whatever place my 
godfather should advise, where my unhappy situation 
would not be likely to excite ill-natured comment. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



When Miss Warden arrived at Northover she found that 
my cousin Courtenay was expected upon the following 
day. We had previously settled that it would be better 
for her to avoid anintervievi ^ith him if possible, in order 
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that no inquiries might be made respecting myself — 
inquiries which it would be difficult, in the existing cir- 
cumstances, to answer. She begged the servants, there- 
fore, not to inform him of her arrival, pleading the fatigue 
consequent upon her hurried journey as her reason for not 
wishing to see him. 

She wrote to me, however, that she had seen " Sir ' 
Courtenay" in church, upon the occasion of my poor 
father's funeral, and described him as " tall, rather dark, 
but with blue eyes and a most charming expression." " Ah, 
Helen!" she added in her letter, "if only the * family 
marriage project ' could have taken place before all these 
terrible misfortunes had come to pass I But, alas ! it is 
no good thinking about this now ! " 

My cousin had walked back through the park with Mr. 
Corbyn, the family lawyer, whilst Miss Warden had 
driven by the road, and by this means a meeting had been 
avoided, as he had left for London upon the evening of 
the same day. Mr. Corbyn, having business to transact 
with the land-agent upon the morrow, remained for the 
night, and had dined with Miss Warden en tete-a-tete. 
He told her that my cousin had been extremely sorry to 
hear of my indisposition, for I had given out that I was 
not well enough to bear the return journey, that he had 
spoken of me with the gi*eatest kindness, and was anxious 
to conform to my wishes upon every subject. Mr. Corbyn 
said that he was uncertain, as yet, whether my cousin 
would be able to keep up the gardens and establishment 
at Korthover House in the same style as heretofore. He 
fancied that, for the first few years at least, Sir Courtenay 
would probably shut the place up, as he did not mean to ' 
abandon his profession, and the appointment he held 
would oblige him to live a good deal abroad. The lawyer 
had then alluded to " the family marriage project." He 
said that, from the manner in which Sir Courtenay had 
inquired after " Miss Helen," he hoped that it might one 
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day be brought about, as it would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of all parties, not to mention tbe estate, which 
would also benefit materially by the arrangement. 

Miss Warden, knowing how utterly I had placed 
myself beyond the reach of any such " advantage," 
endeavoured to impress upon Mr. Corbyn that it was 
entirely out of the question, and stated that she had heard 
that my cousin himself had been the first to abandon the 
notion. In spite of all she could say, however, Mr. 
Corbyn persisted in alluding to the marriage as an event 
which might come to pass " later on." " Sir Courtenay/' 
he said, " had particularly begged that Miss Helen would 
not hurry her departure, but that, on her return from the 
Continent, she would take up her abode at her old home, 
and remain on there as long as was convenient to her." 

Perhaps — ^Mr. Corbyn said — Sir Courtenay might have 
to " run down " now and then, before " Miss Helen *' had 
settled upon a new home, and perhaps ^' these frequent 
meetings between the two young people might end in 
preventing Miss Helen from ever having to look out for a 
new home at all." 

Poor Miss Warden, acting ever as my true friend, wrote 
me word that she felt perfectly miserable when she heard 
all this, because she so thoroughly agreed with Mr. 
Corbyn in the matter, and felt equally convinced that if 
ever my cousin and I were brought together in such 
romantic circumstances, we could not possibly avoid 
"falling in love with one another then and there!" 
For this very reason, however, and on account of what 
she termed my " unhappy complications," it was highly 
important that no meeting of the kind should take place. 
She told Mr. Corbyn, therefore, that the doctors had 
ordered me to remain for some time longer abroad, as my 
nerves were much shattered by the loss I had just sus- 
tained ; that my plans were very unsettled as yet, but 
tha,t on my return to "E^ngVaiid. ^Xi^ fancied that I should 
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probably decide to live in London. She Had spoken thus 
vaguely as to my fntnre, not knowing at what moment it 
might not become absolutely necessary for me to declare 
my marriage, and being anxions to avoid making more 
false statements than the exigencies of the case required. 

"And so,'*^ she concluded in her letter, " Mr. Corbyn 
will be sure to tell Sir Courtenay, when he sees him in 
London, that you don't want to have anything to do with 
him — that you won't consult him, or trust him, or treat 
hiin even like a relation, and that you refuse to avail 
yourself of his kind offer that you should remain on at 
yoxir old home I But for all the terrible obstacles that 
have arisen to prevent it, this would be the very way to 
further Mr. Corhyn's wish ! '* 

I felt sincerely grateful to Miss Warden for the line she 
had taken. I could get on quite well, even in my present 
desolate position, without the sympathy and assistance of 
nay cousin Courtenay, and I was not sorry that he should 
be made to realise this. When I was living my solitary, 
secluded life at Northover, and when, had he so willed it, 
he and I might, perhaps, have become friends, he had 
never condescended to come near me ; and now that he 
was master of the place it was not likely that I should 
accept his patronage I I was proud, even in the midst of 
niy bitter humiliation ; and by some process of prejudiced 
feminine reasoning, I had associated Courtenay Davenant 
with all my misfortunes. If he had not spoken so lightly 
and contemptuously (I said to myself) about the possi- 
bility of our marriage ; if he had not discarded the notion 
of it without any kind of appeal to my inclinations, with- 
out even wishing to know what I was like in the face, I 
might not have been so willing to listen to Prince Crecszo- 
leski's proposals. Thus eagerly do we often seek to 
fasten upon others the responsibility of our own rash- 
ness ! 

As soon as Mr. Corbyn had departed from Northover^ 
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Miss Warden wrote to my godfather, and begged that he 
would have the kindness to call npon her, in order that 
she might consult him with regard to my future plans. 
He came to Northover accordingly, and remained with 
her for nearly the whole of one afternoon. It was with 
the greatest difficulty, she said, that she had summoned 
courage to tell him everything. She thought, however, 
that it would be wrong to make any concealments from 
so old a friend, and that it would be impossible for him 
to advise us unless he knew the whole truth. She con- 
fessed now that, although she had begun by fancying that 
my godfather must have been in love with me, she did 
not think this now. He seemed to be so genuinely dis- 
tressed at the story of my misfortunes that there could he 
no doubt whatever of his affection ; but with this distress 
there had mingled so much regret at the knowledge that 
no marriage could now take place between my cousin and 
myself, that she had come to the conclusion that his love 
for me was more like that of a parent — the very kind of 
love, as she truly remarked, of which I stood the most in 
need at this miserable time ! 

But for the press of business consequent upon his 
accession to his father's title and estates. Miss Warden 
thought that this devoted friend would have proposed re- 
turning with her to Nice. He said to her very earnestly 
at parting, " Some people make these promises *' (the 
promises made by godfathers and godmothers) "quite 
lightly ; and fancy, when they've given the child a silver 
mug, or a fork and spoon, that they've done all that is 
required of them. But I look upon my responsibilities in 
a much more serious light. Dearest Helen is an orphan. 
Both her parents are now no more. It is for me to replace 
them to the very best of my power. From the point of 
view in which I look at the matter, she has now become, 
as it were, my own child, and it is my bounden duty to 
care for her, and look after her, and to comfort and sup- 
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port her, as far as T can, dnrlng all the tronble and suffer- 
ing which may be to come." 

Miss Warden said that, as he spoke thus, there were 
tears in his eyes; and, being one of the most tender- 
hearted of women, she admitted that she had wept like- 
wise. 

My godfather listened with horror to the particulars 
connected with Hugo's arrest. All he already knew was, 
that the Prince had been conveyed to St. Petersburg, upon 
suspicion of his being concerned in some crime, which he 
had concluded must be an " affaire politique,^* The para- 
graph which announced this fact consisted merely of a 
few lines in a French newspaper. He had read it whilst 
trarelling post-haste upon his way to England, whither 
he had been summoned on account of his father's illness, 
and he had had no confirmation of the news until he had 
received Miss Warden's reply to his telegram of enquiry. 

At mention of Madame Dobrowolska, and of her sus- 
pected connection with her husband's murder, Lord Sil- 
chester had appeared to be overwhelmed with horror and 
amazement. It was evident, however, Miss Warden said, 
that he could never have entertained a very high opinion 
of her, for, upon being informed that she had disappeared 
and could nowhere be found, he exclaimed "Thank God!" 
with the greatest fervour, after which he added: 

" My chief fear connected with this marriage, for I had 
never heard a word against the character of the Prince, 
arose from the thought that Helen might some day become 
intimately acquainted with this dangerous woman, who 
seemed to have obtained such an ascendancy over the 
mind of her brother. Now, however, I sincerely hope 
that they may never be brought together. They must 
not meet if we can possibly prevent it 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

By the middle of the month of May we found ourselves 
established at a spot which, had I been under happier 
conditions of mind and body, would hare appeared to me 
like an earthly paradise. "We," consisted of Mis8 
Warden, Mason, and myself, accompanied by a courier 
who had been engaged for us by my godfather in London. 

Lord Silchester, as I must now call him, had received 
permission to extend the period of his leave upon succeed- 
ing to the family title and estates. He had some thougH 
he said, of retiring altogether from the diplomatic service, 
but had, as yet, made no definite plans upon this subject. 
He came out to us at the end of June, to the place which 
he had selected as our summer retreat, in order, as he had 
said to Miss Warden, that he might comfort and support 
me during all the trouble and suffering that was to come. 

Mrs. Marks had called upon me again to bid me fare- 
well before she left Nice. As she was departing, she took 
from the handbag which she seemed always to carry, a 
small packet sealed up in paper. 

"I told Mr. Marks," she said, "of your unhappy position, 
and of how distressed you were about it. He has written 
to me begging me to remind you, for comfort, that King 
Solomon maintained that a wicked father might sometimes 
beget a righteous son, as it is written, 'Instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir- tree,* and he also commissioned me to 
give you this jewel. Prince Crecszoleski, on hearing that it 
had not been claimed by his sister, desired that it might 
be delivered to his * beloved wife,' to be handed down to 
his posterity, as it was a family heir-loom, of which his 
sister had taken possession, and which had belonged to his 
mother, and Mr. Marks has obtained permission from the 
Bussian officials to comigiVy ^\i\i this request." 
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I took the packet, broke open tlie seals, and gazed with 
mingled horror and admiration at Madame Dobrowolska's 
jewel. It was a brooch and pendant combined, the upper 
part being formed of a sqnare emerald of magnificent 
colour and size surrounded by beautiful diamonds, whilst 
the drop which was attached to it consisted of a large 
pear-shaped emerald polished "en cahochon,^* It was a 
princely ornament indeed; but I could not repress a 
shudder as I looked at it and thought of all the horrors 
with which it had been associated. Nevertheless, as it 
was a family jewel which had belonged once to Hugo's 
mother, it was but right and just that it should one day 
become the property of Hugo's child. 

I thanked Mrs. Marks with tears in my eyes, tears be- 
gotten of a variety of conflicting emotions, and, as soon as 
she had departed, I locked up the ornament in my jewel- 
case, registering a silent vow that nothing should ever 
induce me to wear it. 

As I had pleaded that my marriage to the Prince might 
be kept a secret, at any rate until after the birth of my 
child, we were constrained, upon our way to the place 
which I have alluded to as an earthly paradise, to lose all 
traces of our former identity. I became, therefore, for the 
time being, "Mrs. Warden," a young lady who had recently 
been left a widow, and who was shortly expected to be 
joined by her father; Miss Warden being supposed to be a 
near relative of my late husband. Lord Silchester, upon 
joining us, was described merely as " Mr. CoUingwood," 
without any distinguishing prefix, and by means of all 
these precautions, and by avoiding the resorts which are 
usually patronised by British tourists, we hoped, as the 
summer was now so far advanced, altogether to escape 
observation. 

I know not whether the retreat in which we established 
ourselves is still in existence or not. The position of the 
smiling valley, the three torrents which met and minglrd 
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their waters together in a hroader and bolder stream ; tlie 
near mountains, pink with rhododendron, and waving with 
flowery grasses ; the far o£E peaks, clad in their eternal 
snows; — might enable me, no doubt, to discover this 
cradle of lingering memories ; but I cannot say how far 
the ravages of an encroaching civilisation, more baneful 
often in its effects than even desolation or decay, may 
have changed or distorted its aspect. Some day (I often 
say to myself) I must go and seek for what was once so 
lovely and so secluded a spot, for there is a peaceful little 
" acre of earth " hard by, that I should like to look upon 
once again before I pass away and am no more seen ! As 
yet, however, I have not been able to carry out this inten- 
tion. 

At the time of which I am writing the ancient monas- 
tery of St. Dalmas de Tende (or " di Tenda,*' as it should 
more properly be called) stood in the centre of a broad and 
smiling valley, through which wound the picturesque 
highway, leading on the one hand to Nice (some two days' 
journey by the easy stages at which we had proceeded), 
and on the other, to the zig-zag which conveys the tra- 
veller over the " Col de Tende," and thence down into the 
fertile plains of Piedmont. 

The monks, who had at one time occupied the convent 
(a wealthy white-robed order, altogether unlike the poor 
brown garmented Franciscans who begged of us sometimes 
during our walks abroad), were now dispersed, and their 
religious house, having been taken by an enterprising 
Grerman physician, had been transformed into a combina- 
tion of private hotel and Jcurhaus, for the accommodation of 
patients requiring mountain air and complete mental 
repose. It was too " far from the maddening crowd," 
however — in other words, what most people might have 
considered too dull — to be a financial success, in spite of 
its delicious air and its lovely scenery; and at the time of 
oar arrival the only otYieT NmtoT at the establishment was 
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an old snnff-taking Piedmontese professor, who departed 
for Turin npon the following day. 

Notwithstanding the precautions we had taken to pre- 
sei-ve onr incognito we discorered that we were generally 
described by the servants of the hotel as a '* milor Anglais 
et safcimille,*' Those to whom we were thns described, 
however, were merely birds of passage, Italian tourists, 
who halted for breakfast or early dinner, on their way to 
gayer scenes, and even these, as the weather grew warmer, 
became fewer and fewer, until by the month of June we 
had the place entirely to ourselves. 

The scenery by which we were now surrounded was 
different, in its wild, beauty, from that to which we had 
been lately accustomed. Instead of the grey olives, 
rising one above another from the rich red earth of the 
hill-side, built up into artificial terraces, and teeming 
with many-coloured flowers, huge chestnut-trees, hollow 
with age, upraised their gnarled and twisted limbs from 
sward as smooth and soft as that of an English lawn. 
The lean little parti-coloured sheep and goats, which 
with their attendant shepherds were often the only living 
creatures we encountered in our rambles, had cropped it 
down to the consistency of velvet, whilst the mountain 
torrents kept it fresh and green even during the period 
of the summer heat. 

The perpetual noise made by these rushing and foam- 
ing torrents, which was somewhat disturbing at first, 
ended, just because of its being perpetual, by soothing my 
shattered nerves Nothing, I think, could ever so vividly 
recall the impressions and experiences of this time as the 
surging and seething sound of a mountain stream, as it 
goes hurrying and blustering upon its seaward way. I 
hardly know, in fact, whether I should ever dare to trust 
myself to listen to one again ! 

All the grass, however, had not been browsed into 
green velvet. Down by the broader river, which towards 
15 
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the middle of the valley received these brawling tribu- 
taries, there grew a wealth of waving* meadow-grass, 
reaching, when I nsed to stand amongst it, so far aboye 
my waist that the tall ox-daisies and pink fox-gloves and 
the star-eyes of yellow ranuncnlns and white narcissus 
wonld seem to look up at me in kindly greeting ; whilst 
all the many-coloured butterflies that hovered above tbem 
would flutter about my head, and brush my cheeks with 
their joyous wings. 

Amongst the rifts and crannies of the great rocks that 
had been washed down from the neighbouring' mountains, 
grew rare ferns and mosses and beautiful Alpine flowers, 
the names of which were quite unknown to me. Lilies of 
the valley, too, and wild strawberries were plentiful. 
Little sun-browned peasant children, with bare feet, would 
bring us baskets of these strawberries from the hill-sides, 
which were rosy with dwarf rhododendron, growing too 
high up for me to venture now. Beyond this, again, were 
the black fir-trees, beneath the shade of which one could 
imagine that hungry wolves might prowl from time to 
time ; and then, far away, with a pink glow upon them 
at sunset, rose the snowy Alpine peaks, looking like the 
tents of some phantom host, pitched in the realms of 
faery. I used often to gaze at the shining white peaks of 
this mysterious region, and wonder whether they had 
ever been explored by the foot of man. Chamois-hunters, 
perhaps, ventured up there sometimes ; and then a verse 
of an old song, which I had read in one of my mother's 
music-books at Northover, would recur to my mind : — 

^ O'er mountains bright with snow and light. 

We crjstal-hnnters speed along, 

Whilst rocks and cares and icy waves, 

^^^* Each instant echo to our song 5 " 

consi 

its deishaps the crystal-hunters, as well, may have climbed 

oar arri\ far, singing blithely as they sort after Alpine 
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ametKyst and topaz. Did it make men nobler and beiiier 
— ^I wondered — ^to soar so far above the heads of their 
fellows, and to look down at life from beyond the reach of 
the tainted breath of cities P I shonld have felt nobler 
and better, and happier, too, I nsed to think, even from 
g'azing np at these pnre white peaks from below, bnt for 
the wretched memories that oppressed me continually ! 
As it was, even, I was grateful to have been permitted to 
dwell every day upon scenes which were so fair and so 
tranquil. I should have been far more miserable, I fancy, 
in any less beautiful spot. 

My godfather was certainly one of the most agreeable 
companions in the world. He possessed that kind of 
nature — a source of happiness to himself and others — 
which enabled him to feel an interest in almost every- 
thing. His mind appeared always to derive its sus- 
tenance from what was nearest at hand ; unlike some 
people I have met with since, who have been inclined to 
grumble idly whenever they have imagined that nothing 
within reach was worthy of their notice. I should not 
have expected that one who had been accustomed to the 
amusements of courts, and gi'eat cities, would have seemed 
to be so perfectly contented with the peaceful distractions 
of our mountain retreat; nor had I been aware before 
that he was such an enthusiastic admirer of the beauties 
of nature. In the morning it was his habit to rise early 
and to start off upon long expeditions amongst the sur- 
rounding mountains. He climbed very nearly as high as 
the chamois-hunters and crystal-hunters of my imagina- 
tion, but by the time that we were ready to go out he was 
nearly always at hand to accompany us. We used to pass 
nearly the whole day in the open air, sitting or loitering 
about under the shade of the spreading chestnut- trees 
when the sun was at its hottest, and only taking our 
longer walks in the early nioming or the cool of the evening. 
I used to sketch a good deal at this tiuie^ and isi'^ ^yL- 
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father, hoping, no doabt, to distract my mind from sadder 
subjects, was always wont to encourage me in my artistic 
efforts. I was looking, only the other day, at a sketch I 
did at about this time, of the picturesque little village of 
Briga, which nestled hard by against the blue mountain 
amongst a grove of mulberry-trees. Brown, low, little 
houses, built of rough stones, piled one on top of the other 
apparently without mortar or cement, unglazed windows, 
and floors of the bare brown earth. A narrow, brown, 
little street, brown men in brown coats, driving and riding- 
brown mules. Brown women, washing white clothes at a 
blue stream. A white church, with a belfry of brown 
tiles, full of hammering, clamouring bells. A little place 
outside the church, planted at regular intervals with mnl- 
berry and ilex-trees, and set round with heavy stone 
benches. Some brown beggars, brown Franciscans, and a 
stout, round-faced, village padre, in well-worn soutane, are 
grouped about in this open space. Then, to the left, upon 
a gentle hill-slope, lies a little graveyard with brown 
crosses, white crosses — all hung over with garlands and 
little pictures of saints. I remember that I painted mj 
picture entirely in different shades of brown and blue- 
sepia and cobalt — laying on the darker shadows, and mj 
padre^s soutane, with a mixture of the two, and dashing in 
a touch of Chinese white here and there, to indicate the 
high lights and the snow upon the far mountains, and 
that these few colours were sufficient to produce the 
effects I desired to obtain. 

I daresay that this sketch would only convey a very 
hazy impression of the place it attempts to portray to those 
who have never visited it, but, to me, every touch of the 
brush is replete with memories. I can recall with the 
utmost vividness not only the spot itself but all the 
thoughts, the fears, the unacknowledged hopes, that came 
crowding upon me whilst I sat on my camp-stool by the 
zx7adside and washed in my colours t I had taken up mj 
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position, I remember, jnst within tlie shadow of a kind of 
natural grotto, so as to be protected from the glare of the 
snn. Above me, an oyerhanging layer of rock jotted out 
from the monntain, which, I remember thinking, might 
at any moment hare fallen and cmshed me where I sat, 
but I remember thinking, also, that I should not hayo 
cared very much whether it had crushed me or not ! 

God bless you, peaceful little Alpine hamlet I I say to 
myself whenever I look back thus into the past. God 
bless your brown herdsmen, their wives, their little ones, 
their innocent browsing flocks, the chamois-hunters, and 
the crystal-hunters, that explore the far-ofE region of the 
eternal snows ; God bless the kind old padre of Briga, the 
brown Franciscan friars, and the poor mendicants that 
crouch beside the open door of the village church ! And 
then, the little graveyard on the sunny slope of the blue 
hill-side . . . But, whenever I think of this, and look at 
the sketch I made of its poor little company of wooden 
crosses, some of them, because of the undulating ground, 
leaning all upon one side, their arms, as it were, stretched 
forth in pathetic appeal, as though entreating that they 
may not be altogether forgotten, the tears come into my 
eyes so fast that they overflow and drop down upon the 
paper before I cjin prevent it, so that they have very 
nearly spoilt my sketch. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 



Mt little boy, " George," as we christened him in our 
hurry, lies now in that peaceful Alpine burying-ground. 

It may appear strange, perhaps, that I should have 
lamented the loss of what I had so little desired ; but the 
maternal instinct is often responsible for many seeming 
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inconsistencies. To those to whom the great mystery d 
maternity has been revealed, all women who are strangers 
to its emotions mnst seem to be wanting in some sort of 
sixth sense. Snch women, no donbt, niay wonder why I did 
not experience a feeling of xmmixed relief at the death of 
my baby ; but all true mothers will understand that it is 
possible to lament alike at the cradle and at the grave of 
a first-bom son. 

I will try to record the events of this never-to-be-for- 
gotten time in the order in which they took place. It 
was the 27th of Augnst, and my godfather had set of^ 
early in the morning, accompanied by a gfoide, in order to 
see the snn rise upon Monte Bosa, and the higher Alps, 
from the summit of the Col de Tende. When we went 
out, at nine o'clock, he had not yet returned. Knowing 
by which road he would come, however, we strolled lei- 
surely towards the town of Tenda, keeping under the 
shade of the trees, but within sight of the highway. At 
a turn of the road, not far from that which led to tlie 
village of Briga, we sat down to rest upon a stone bencH 
by the wayside ; and, as the view in front of us was lovely 
in the extreme, I thought I would wile away the time by 
making a sketch. Whilst I was thus occupied, Miss 
Warden whispered to me that two strangers were ap- 
proaching, who looked like Englishmen ; and she advised 
me to let down my white gauze veil, so that they might 
not recognise me, supposing that I ever fell in with them 
again in the future. I did as she suggested, and looked 
down fixedly at my drawing-book whilst they went by. 
After they had passed us we scrutinised their backs with 
attention. One — the shorter of the two— was certainly 
an Englishman. His clothes, his manner of walking, were 
alike characteristic of the Briton. About his companion 
— a tall, dark man, wearing blue spectacles — we could 
not feel quite so sure. He looked, we thought, more like 
A Spaniard or an Italian. 
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As I was gazing after these two retreating figures, I 
was conscious of a sliglit movement at mj feet ; and, 
looking down, beheld, to mj intense horror, an enormous 
black snake, gliding slowly over a trailing fold of my 
dress, having apparently crept, unperceived, from a 
crevice in the rock at our backs. It was a much larger 
snake than I had ever seen before in a wild state. The 
frequent presence of the snake was, in my opinion, a 
serious drawback to this Alpine paradise ; but those that 
we had hitherto encountered were not larger than the 
English hunting-snake of my native woods ; whereas this 
one was of a length and breadth such as I should not 
have expected to behold out of the tropics. Both Miss 
Warden and I started up from the seat simultaneously, 
uttering involuntary cries of terror. The two pedestrians, 
hearing our screams, turned back and hurried to our 
assistance. They were just in time to see the cause of 
our alarm gliding across the dusty white road. The 
Snglishman rushed after it ; and, just as it was about to take 
refuge in the crannies of a loose stone wall, succeeded in 
despatching it with his walking-stick. Both the strangers, 
addressing us in French, then expressed their hopes that 
we had not been seriously alarmed. Probably they took 
US for French women, because we had bought our summer 
dresses at Nice, which may have lent us a somewhat 
Parisian air ; and we endeavoured, in replying to them, 
not to do away with this illusion. The snake, they 
assured us, from its large size, was perfectly harmless ; 
it was only vipers — quite small snakes — that were 
venomous. I was so frightened, however, that I could do 
little more than murmur my thanks, incoherently, for 
their prompt assistance. My white veil was still over my 
face, whilst Miss "Warden, like the taller stranger, wore blue 
spectacles as a protection from the glare. "We fervently 
hoped, therefore, that our defenders might not recognise 
us if we were ever destined to fall in with them again. 
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They had scarcely bowed and resnmed their onward 
way, when we saw Lord Silchester coming towards ns 
from the opposite direction. He seemed fatigued with 
his mountaineering ; and, npon joining ns, flnng himself 
upon the grass at the side of the bench. To hide my 
agitation I began collecting m j sketching-materials, which 
had been scattered npon the ground when I had started 
np in mj fright. Bat my godfather soon perceived tiiat 
there was something amiss ; and we then informed him of 
our adventnre, and of the chivalrous behaviour of the 
two strangers. He appeared to be much annoyed when 
he heard that they had spoken to us. 

"I know one of them quite well," he said, "little 
Montagu-Morrison, the greatest gossip and mischief- 
maker in the whole diplomatic service ! I fell in with 
him early this morning, and could see that he was burning 
with curiosity to discover my whereabouts. He was the 
very last man I expected to meet, having heard that he 
had just been appointed to St. Petersburg. It turns out, 
however, that he's staying on at Turin, his old post, for 
a little while longer; and, during the hot weather, is 
making an Alpine tour with an Italian friend. I wish 
Fate had guided his footsteps in some other direction! 
However, I don't suppose we shall come upon him again, 
and it's very fortunate that he did not meet ns when we 
were all together. He will not have any reason to 
connect you with me." 

We walked back slowly to the hospice, 1 was still faint 
and trembling from the fright I had experienced, which 
seemed to have affected me to an extraordinary d^ree. 

Attached to the convent, and standing just outside its 
principal gateway, was a kind of restaurant — a modem 
addition in the form of a Swiss chdlet — ^for the refresh- 
ment of passing travellers. As we came within sight of 
this chdlet we perceived, to our annoyance, the Englishman 
and his Italian friend seated at a small table beneath the 
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yerandah — liaying eyidently just ordered their breakfast. 
Had we entered the hotel by the way we intended we 
mnst have passed quite olose to them. We continued onr 
way, therefore, along the dnsty high road, holding onr 
white nmbrellas carefnlly over onr heads, and hoping that 
we were not being scrntinised by the reposing wayfarers ; 
and then, taming into the long grass by the broader river, 
walked np through the garden to the entrance of onr own 
rooms. 

This extra walk in the hot snn fatigued me dreadfully. 
Lord Silchester was still worried about the close proximity 
of his English acquaintance. Mason was commissioned 
to find out from the hotel servants whether the tourists 
were expected to remain for the night. The answer she 
bronght back was unsatisfactory. She knew no language 
but her own, of which the servants understood very little. 
They seemed to know nothing about the new-comers, she 
said — ^and she had not liked to question them too much. 

Feeling very tired, Afason advised me to lie down in my 
bed-room. Here I fell into a troubled sleep, haunted by 
terrible dreams from which the great black snake was 
never entirely absent. I seemed to be for ever treading 
npon it, unawares, or finding it coiled up where I least 
expected it; and then I fancied that the child I was 
hoping, yet dreading, ere long, to bring into the world, 
had assumed this horrible shape. 

"When I awoke, I could not divest myself of this dread- 
ful notion. I rang the bell for Mason, who had assisted 
at my own birth, and to whom I looked as an authority in 
such matters, and asked her whether anything so terrible 
had ever been known to occur. 

She made light of my fears, forced me to partake of 
some nourishment, and did her utmost to soothe and 
reassure me. Without my knowledge, however, she sent 
to beg the doctor to hold himself in readiness to minister 
to me during " the great pain and peril of childbirth." 



\ 
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Although the birth of mj son, as I have been since told, 
very nearly cost me my life, I can say almost to a moment 
when he was bom into the world ; becanse, in the midfit 
of my misery, above the continnons rushing of the moun- 
tain torrents, I heard the great convent clock, set up over 
the entrance to the old refectory, beginning to boom forth, 
when, just at about the third or forth deliberate stroke, I 
became aware, suddenly, of another sonnd which surely 
no mother has ever heard for the first time without a 
thrill of grateful wonderment, as though at the accom- 
plishment of a miracle — ^the "bairn's first greet," of which 
I had so often read in the old Border ballads, before 1 
knew in the least what the phrase reaJly meant— the 
plaintive expostulation of a helpless and irresponsible 
creature, cast forth, thus, without warning or preparation, 
into a chilly and unfamiliar world. And all the while the 
great clock of the convent went booming on so many 
times that I knew it could not be any other hour bnt 
midnight, although I was in no mood to count the number 
of the strokes. 

." It is a little boy," I heard somebody saying, " with a 
face as beautiful as an angel's." 

Then it seemed to me that all anguish, and fear, and 
bitterness, died out of my heart; and that I was possessed, 
instead, by a feeling of peace and holy contentment. With 
those infant cries still ringing in my ears, and before the 
pulsations of the great clock had entirely subsided— 
lulled by the rushing of many waters — I passed into a 
state of waking slumber, or semi-unconsciousness, during 
the whole of which I could not fairly lose myself in sleep 
" for joy that a man was bom into the world." 

The doctor had given me a soothing draught, and I 
suppose this was what made my slumber so nnlike any 
other I had ever experienced. 

My room had once formed part of an ancient chapeL I 
had been told this when it had been apportioned to me, as 
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being larger and more commodions than the other bedrooms 
of the establishment, which were simply the cells of its 
former occupants^ whitewashed, and fnmished in the 
most primifcive fashion. It seemed, now, as I lay thus, 
between sleeping and waking, to tnm into a chapel again, 
and sounds, as of sacred music, came wafted to me from 
afar. The kind old priest, too, of the Tillage of Briga, 
with whom we had conversed npon the day when I had 
made the sketch, seemed to be moving to and fro between 
xne and the shaded candles. All the while I was mnr- 
xnnring to myself, half alond, that my child had been bom 
with the face of an angel, and that the great black snake 
had been frightened away for ever. Then, as I was* 
repeating this over and over again, I fancied tbat I saw 
angels floating down through the fretted ceiling of the 
room, with sof t, dove-like wings and golden tresses, and 
that one of them took up my baby, whose head leant, quite 
limp and listless, against her bosom ; and I thought that 
I was glad to see my little one in such safe keeping. 

When I woke up it was broad daylight, only the green 
blinds had been pulled down. I asked to see my baby. 
Miss Warden and Mason both looked as if they had been 
crying. The old priest of Briga came out of the adjoining 
sitting-room when he heard my voice. I wondered to see 
him there, and asked myself whether what I had beheld 
had been, indeed, altogether a dream^ 

The old padre then told me, in bad Italian, that my 
baby had gone back to dwell with the angels of Gt>d. 
Somehow, this did not come to me either as a shock or a 
surprise. 

I asked if I might see it, all the same, and the old 
priest brought me, in his arms, a little child, lying asleep 
in a cradle, with a face, as they all said, like the face of 
an angel. I asked them to draw up the blinds so that 
I might see it better, and then I realised my loss, and 
kissed it, and wept over it, and clasped its cold little hands. 
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They took it away from me very quickly, saying that I 
should agitate myself too mnoh. 

Later on in the same day, they asked me whether I 
shonld object to my baby being bnried in the Eoman 
Catholic cemetery at Briga, reminding me that Hngo, 
althongh he had been married at a Protestant chnrch, had 
been baptised in the Roman Catholic faith. I replied 
that it was a peaceful and beantif nl spot, and that I 
should like my child to be buried there. 

Afterwards, when all this had come to seem like a 
dream, they told me that I had been very ill indeed, nigh, 
in fact, unto death, and that, just as I appeared to be 
sinking from exhaustion, a servant-girl, to whom I had 
done a few kindnesses, ran off in the grey of the early 
morning, and fetched the good old padre from Briga, 
thinking that it would be doubly unfortunate were I to die 
without the lasfc consolations of religion. 

By the time the padre arrived, however, I had fallen 
into a deep sleep, and it was about the baby that everyone 
was anxious. Miss Warden, knowing that I had feared 
above all things that some taint of hereditary sin or mad- 
ness might be transmitted to Hugo's child, said to Lord 
Silchester, who had seemed to attach but little importance 
to religious forms, that this was the last baby in the 
world who should be allowed to pass away nnbaptised, 
and that, as there was no Protestant clergyman within 
reach, the good old padre had better at once perform the 
sacred rite. 

My godfather had been so greatly overcome by the 
peiil I had been in that he allowed Miss Warden to do as 
she desired. She remembered to have heard the Prince 
say, when we were at Nice, that if ever he had a son he 
should wish him to be named after one of the Polish 
monarchs — ^the first, or the last, but she could not recollect 
which ; and that if he had a daughter he should call her 
"Maria, Helena," "M.aT\a" \i«i.^T\^ \i^^u the name of lus 
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mother. Finally, however, as Lord Silchester rememhered 
that Hugo always allnded to the last King of Poland as 
" a pnppet of Bnssia,'' and as, in the state of trepidation 
in which they were, they could not call to mind the name 
of the first, my child was christened simply " George," — 
my godfather, in his affectionate anxiety to associate 
hhnself with me and mine, having stood as his sponsor. 
Miss Warden was the other, two sponsors only heing 
required in the Catholic Chnrch, and then, jnst at the 
moment (as I like to helieve) when I was dreaming abont 
the hovering angels, my poor little boy went quietly to 
sleep for ever. 

One evening, when I was quite recovered, and could go 
about as usual. Lord Silchester walked with me to the 
burying-ground at Briga, and showed me the little mound 
beneath which my baby was lying, and the pretty wooden 
cross which he had had set up at the head of it, with the 
ends all carved in transparent fretwork. He asked me 
what I should like to have written upon the foot-piece, 
and we decided after a while upon this short inscription : 

" To the memory of George, the only child of Hugo and 
Helen," and then followed the date of both birth and 
death. 

A good many years have passed away since then, and 
yet, because of the distance and the long journey, and be- 
cause, too, of finding something so sad at the end of it, I 
have never beheld this peaceful spot since that evening, when 
I hung a garland of white Alpine flowers upon the wooden 
cross. But some day (I say to myself) I will certainly go 
and revisit it once more. 

The sadness which comes upon me at times, when I re- 
member that this child of mine is lying so far away, in a 
foreign land, is quite unmingled with any regp^et that he 
should be reposing in a Catholic churchyard. 

" Heaven is a palace with many doors," poor Hugo had 
said to me when there had been a question sa to where 
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we should be married, *^ and each one may enter it in His 
own way," and I have no feai*8 bnt that throngh one of 
these many doors my little George has managed to creep 
np to the foot of the Eternal Throne. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

Ws had arranged — ^before hiding onrselyes thus from the 
world — a system by which we were enabled to receiye our 
letters and newspapers. Lord Silchester had left lus 
address with his valet, in England — a trusty and discreet 
servant — ^to whom, however, he had merely stated that 
he was travelling in Italy, and that, as he was in deep 
mourning, and in need of rest, he did not wish his name 
to be prominently advertised in all the hotel lists. Hence 
his letters were to be forwarded to him simply as Mr. 
CoUingwood. As for myself, I never expected now to re- 
ceive letters. I had confided in Mrs. Marks, however— 
who knew so much about me ah*eady — ^what were to be 
my plans, and she had promised to keep me informed of 
the progress of the Prince's trial ; for, although she was 
now re-established in Bayswater, she was in constant 
communication with her husband. We settled that all 
letters to me which came to Northover were to be for- 
warded under cover to Miss Warden; the same reason 
that had been given by Lord Silchester to his valet being 
put forward in explanation — that I was in need of quiet, 
anxious for privacy, and did not wish to have my name 
and address published in the newspapers. If, by all these 
precautions, any suspicions were aroused, we flattered 
ourselves that they m.uBt contixxue to be suspicions only. 
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and tbat the real reason for onr thus secluding onrselves 
"would not be diyined. The neighbours round about 
Northoyer — some of whom had been said to share my 
cousin Courtenay's opinion with regard to "poor Sir 
Harry " — supposing that any rumours reached them of 
my indisposition, might possibly imagine that I had sud- 
denly gone out of my mind ; but, situated as I was, I did 
not care very much for what they thought. 

Miss Warden had heard, through one of the old ser- 
vants, that Sir Courtenay would not be able to afford 
to live at Northover for some years. He appeared, 
however, not to wish to let the place. Perhaps during 
these years he was going to look out for an heiress, and 
Ihat, after he was married to her, he would come back 
and settle at the old house. Till then, however, he had 
left orders that " Miss Nelly '' was to come and go just as 
she liked, and he had said that he hoped she would con- 
tinue to look upon the place as her home. He might pos- 
sibly visit it from time to time with a few friends in the 
shooting season, but to settle in England just at present 
would be fatal to his career, which it was not his inten- 
tion to abandon yet. I should be rendering him a real 
service, therefore, he said, by continuing to live at North- 
over, keeping the house aired, and looking after the 
servants. 

All this was very kind and condescending of him, of 
course, but I always experienced a peculiar sense of bitter- 
ness and impatience at any allusion to my coasin or his 
plans. Perhaps I was still inclined to blame him for the 
results of my own folly, or else T may have been animated 
by a feeling of jealousy at the notion that he was now the 
master of the house which had once been my home. Any. 
how, as thia is -meant to be a truthful record, I am bound 
to confess that I had conceived a violent prejudice against 
my prosperous and self-complacent kinsman — as I had 
pictured him in my own mind. He seemed, now, to be 
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pBtronising me, and dictating terms. Even when I 
thonght of Hngo — the cause of all my present miseiy and 
hnmiliatioii — my heart iras animated hy a far mors 
friendly feeling. 

Ever Bince the birth and death of my child, indeed, mj 
sentimeata respecting the mnrder of Dr. Bernard had 
undergone a decided change. The deed itself I r^arded 
with no less horror; bat looking back to the time of my 
onion with Hugo — to his kindness to myself, as well as to 
everything that was weak and defenceless — to the self- 
control and the amiability which he was wont on all 
occasions to display — I came to the conclasion that if he 
had ever committed the hideous crime with which he wm 
charged, his act must hare been purely mechanical— the 
result of Borne irresistible impelling force, for which he 
was not morally responsible— but that it was impossible 
to belioTO that he could be possessed of either the heart 
or the mind of a murderer. 

I had imagined, certainly, that I had surprised a wild 
look sometimes in his eyes, but I said to myself, now, th&t 
this was the wildness not of a natural ferocity but of 
acquired mental affliction — the result of his too far-reaching 
researches. It was not intended that man should be any- 
thing but a finite creature. There were closed doors at 
which it was not prudent for bJTn even to knock. Bat 
Hugo, in his insatiable craving after occult knowledge, 
had striven to force open some of these, and madness was 
the penalty he had had to pay for his temerity I 

The Russian authorities, it seems, eventually took thia 
view of the Prince's case. As soon as I was supposed to 
be strong enough to bear the news, Lord Silchester 
informed me of the result of the preliminary inquiiy, 
which had been conducted almost privately. It had been 
decided that there could be no doubt as to his having 

-imitled the fatal deed; but the trial was deferred in 
- tliat information might be collected with regard to 
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the state of the Prince's, mind, his oonnsel having started 
the plea of insanity when he found that the evidence was 
so damaging to his client. 

The resnlt of this inquiry had been that Prince Crecs- 
zoleski was pronounced of unsound mind — unfit to manage 
his own affairs, and irresponsible for his actions. The 
Princess, his mother, had been confined in a lunatic 
asylum for some years previous to her son's birth, having 
displayed signs of suicidal mania whilst her first child 
was quite an infant. Her two children, who were placed 
under the care of governesses and tutors, had never been 
informed of this circumstance, which was, no doubt, the 
means of saving Hugo now from the bitter humiliation of 
a criminal sentence. He was simply to disappear^ as Mrs. 
Marks had foreseen, being declared mad, and ordered to be 
placed in proper restraint. When this intelligence reached 
us he was about to be removed to a private lunatic asylum, 
which was kept by a celebrated German physician. Dr. 
Schumann by name, a few miles distant from St. Peters- 
burg. The administration of his estates was to be vested 
in the hands of trustees. From these estates a princely 
revenue had at one time been derived, for, besides the 
timber they produced, and which was easily and cheaply 
conveyed by means of the river Vistula, to the ports of 
the Baltic, there were mines of salt and copper, and 
quarries of marble upon parts of the property. Of late 
years, however — the Prince being such a determined 
absentee — the management of the extensive forests, as 
well as the working of the different mines, had been much 
neglected. It transpired, also, that the debts of the 
Prince amounted to a considerable sum. It had been 
proposed, therefore, to subdivide the yearly income that 
should accrue to him — once the property had been placed 
under proper management — ^into three parts. One for 
the Prince's own maintenance whilst in the asylum, in a 
a style becoming to his rank and position; another to 
16 
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accumxilate for the advantage of his heirs ; and a third 
portion to be set aside annually for the improvement of 
the estate. 

In the coniise of the inquiry the fact that the Prmce 
had been privately married was brought to the knowledge 
of his legal advisers. No farther allusion had been made 
to it, however, neither had my maiden name been publicly 
mentioned. Had my poor little boy have lived, it would 
not have been possible. Lord Silchester assured me, f<»r 
the matter to have rested here. I must have come forward, 
then, as the Prince's lawful wife, and asserted the rights 
of his son. Even now, my godfather thought that it 
would be expedient for me to have legal advice as to 
whether I ought not to put forward a claim for some 
portion of the revenue of the estate; for he said that how- 
ever much my situation might be deserving of pity in the 
eyes of the world, there could be neither shame nor 
disgrace in the fact that I had unfortunately married a 
man who had since been placed under medical surveiUanee. 

I reflected upon this matter for a whole day, and came 
to the conclusion that I could gain nothing by maldnfi; 
the public acquainted with my misfortunes, except, per- 
haps, an additional income, to which certain conditions and 
restrictions might be attached — an enforced residence in 
Russia, for instance, for some part of each year — ^which 
would seriously interfere with my liberty of action. I 
decided, therefore, that, at any rate for the present, I 
would prefer not to divulge my secret. My child, for 
whose sake I must have come forward from my obscurity, 
was dead and buried, and I would far rather (I declared) 
be looked upon, for the rest of my days, simply as "Helen 
Davenant,'' a common-place old maid, than parade as a 
Polish Princess with so tragic a past. 

Now that Sir Harry's affairs had been disposed of, I 
found myself exceedingly well off. My father, indeed, 
had left me nothing "beyond. ^NVkaA. \i^ been secured to me 
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by his marriage settlement ; not even the diamonds which 
tny mother had worn, and which were left to my consin 
Courtenay, for the use of his future wife. Sixty thousand 
pounds, howeyer, had been set aside at the time of my 
father's marriage with my mother, for the benefit of their 
younger children ; and, as I happened to be the sole off- 
spring of the union, this sum of money had accrued to 
me now, together with the small estate of Croft's Farm, 
which adjoined Northover Park, and upon which, in a 
pretty old manor-house, my mother had resided — ^previous 
to her marriage — ^with her father, a retired major-general. 
At this time she had no prospect of being the small heiress 
she eventually became ; for my uncle Everard, a gallant 
young artilleryman, was then alive. He was killed, how- 
ever, only a few years afterwards, in the Crimea ; and, 
npon the death of the old General, the fortune which 
would have been his passed to my mother, who thus be- 
came entitled to about two thousand a year. This income 
descended to me as soon as I attained my majority ; so 
that, with the sixty thousand previously settled, I felt 
that I possessed enough and to spare without coveting 
any portion of the revenues of the Crecszoleski estates. 
J asked my godfather whether he thought that Madame 
Dobrowolska would ever put forward her claim as her 
brother's heir, when, by so doing, she might run the risk 
of being tried for mxirder or confined in a madhouse ; for, 
of course, the plea of insanity would be available, also, in 
her case ? He replied, that he hoped, for her own sake« 
that she would keep out of the way ; but that she was a 
very peculiar person, capable of doing the most rash and 
unexpected things, and seeming even to take pleasure in 
everything that was associated with danger. Had she 
.been a younger woman — ^likely to marry again and have 
children — some of these might bring forward their 
claims in the future. There was not much chance, how- 
ever, he thought, of any such contingency now. I i^lt^I 
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knew not wherefore, that the name of this terrible woman 
possessed a kind of nnacconntable fascination for me. I 
should have shrunk from any sort of contact with her as 
I should have shrunk from contact with a poisonous ser- 
pent. And jet, now that she was powerless, as I thought, 
to harm me, I felt a desire to talk about her — to learn 
what she was like in the face — ^and to know more of her 
personal history ; just as I might have been tempted to 
examine one of those same poisonous serpents throngh 
the panes of its glass prison at the Zoological Glardeiis. 

" What is she like ? *' I asked, curious to learn every 
peculiarity of feature and expression. 

But, to Lord Silchester, the subject did not appear to 
be equally fascinating. 

** She was a beautiful woman once,'' he answered, an 
expression of pain — akin to that which poor Hugo had so 
often displayed at mention oF this name — clouding hu 
brow for a moment : '^ tall, with a fine figure, and extra- 
ordinary hair. But she has led a strange, wandering, 
somewhat disreputable eidstence. She is probably mnch 
changed since I saw her last.'' 

I asked him whether she at all resembled Hugo in face 
or manner. 

He replied, that he could never perceive much resem- 
blance between them himself, but that he was not a good 
hand at seeing likenesses. There was a similarity about 
their colouring, and they were both tall. Madame Do- 
browolska, however, had the handsomer features. 

" She was fair, then ? '* I asked, thinking of the fair- 
haired woman of Mr. Marks's vision. 

'* Yes ; she had very fair hair," he answered, " like her 
brother — with very dark eye-lashes and eye-brows, and 
no colour in her face — a fairness altogether unlike the 
fairness of an Englishwoman." 

*'But why should we talk upon such painful subjects ? 
be exclaimed suddenly, Bt& t\iou^\i Toaenting the effect of 
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some unpleasant memory ; ** if you are to gain no advan- 
tages of any kind by your unfortunate marriage, it would 
be surely better to endeavour to forget that you were ever 
allied to this unhappy family at all. There is something 
else that I want to talk over with you — a plan for the 
future." 

I, too, had a plan in my mind, but I knew not how to 
bring it about, how to allude to it, even, without appear- 
ing to be inconsistent. 

" Let me tell you of something first," I said, " before 
you speak of any plan which is sure to seem pleasanter 
than mine. If I don't declare my marriage it isn't because 
I want to shirk any of its duties, any of the pain that I 
have brought upon myself. Hugo is still my husband. 
I ought to go where I could see him from time to time, to 
be within reach of the place where he is, in case he might 
be ill or in want of me. There is some strange mystery 
about this story of the murder, something mesmeric, 
which we are unable to understand, and it must be so 
dreadful for him to be cut ofE from all the world ! But 
how can I go all the way to St. Petersburg by myself, 
and who could I find who would go with me so far ? " 

I noticed that my godfather's face brightened as I was 
speaking. 

" My dearest Helen," he exclaimed, " that your kind 
heart should have prompted you to wish this is fortunate 
indeed for me ! For some years I have had an ambition, 
as all men of my age ought to have, an ambition, in my 
case, connected with my diplomatic career. Two days 
ago I heard that this might be about to be realised, but, 
like so many hoped-for things, it seemed to have come too 
late, although, during my father's lifetime, I could hardly 
have accepted a post which would have taken me so far 
away from home, even had it been offered to me. Having 
been with you, however, in your danger and suffering, 
you know not, my child, how dear you have "becoxxvfi V^ts^^. 
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I haye tasted tlie delightful intimacj and repose of home 
life, which, in spite of my years, was entirely new to me. 
I felt, dear Helen, that I could not have abandoned yoa 
now, in your helpless and unprotected state. In a word, 
with some regret, as I cannot help admitting, I had jnst 
made up my mind to refuse what I had been looking to 
as the culmination of my professional hopes, and to 
vegetate quietly at home, where you could have been near 
me, at Croft's Farm, and I could have seen you often. 
But now, all this is changed. I will take you to St. 
Petersburg to see your husband, and to consult with the 
lawyers upon your case. I hear that I am to be offered 
the post of Ambassador there, and you and Miss Warden 
must come and keep house for me at the Embassy." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



It will be easy enough for the reader to discover that no 
such person as Lord Silchester was ever accredited Her 
Majesty's Ambassador at St. Petersburg. It has been the 
privilege of romance- writers, however, from the earliest 
times, to exalt and degrade their personages, as it has 
seemed good unto them. History, itself, indeed, plays 
pranks of the same kind; Was Guy, the vanquisher of 
the Danish giant, really Earl of Warwick? They tell us, 
now, that the story is a corruption of one of the old 
Scandinavian legends, having to do with the adventures 
of the god Thor. What right had Robin Hood to the 
earldom of Huntingdon ? Not much, I am afraid 1 And 
yet one does not read with less interest of his daring 
exploits, of Maid Marian, and his " merry men," clad in 
their Lincoln green, and of the jovial, lawlcHS life beneath 
be greenwood tree, ior «iXV \Xi^t\ or even because some 
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wiseacres haye discovered that tlie bold outlaw, as he has 
descended to ns, never existed at all, being, like William 
Tell, of glorious memory, merely an incarnation of the 
archer of the zodiac, who marked one of the halting- 
places of the solar divinity upon his journey along the 
ecliptic ! 

This story, then, is simply a romance, the characters 
mythical, the events untrue ? 

I would like my readers to believe that it is false, as is 
all true history — true, as is all fabled myth ! That it is a 
blending together, that is, of fact and fiction, and that, to 
serve the purposes of the latter. Lord Silchester is now 
established upon the banks of the Neva as English 
Ambassador. 

We were at the Embassy, too, Miss Warden and myself. 
We had a sitting-room to ourselves, and, during the first 
few weeks after our arrival, saw very little of the personnel 
of the Embassy — leading a life which was almost entirely 
secluded. 

I had changed, or rather curtailed, my name. I think 
I have already mentioned that. Lord Silchester having 
been my godfather, I had been christened " Helen CoUing- 
wood.'* As the name of "Davenant" was no longer 
mine, and as I still shrank from assuming that of 
** Crecszoleski," we came to the conclusion that it would 
be better, pending a more satisfactory arrangement of my 
affairs, to drop my surname altogether, and to call myself 
simply " Miss Helen CoUingwood," which, without being 
in any sense a false name, would serve the double purpose 
of shrouding my identity, and of seeming to associate me 
with the family of the Ambassador. 

My godfather, in spite of his important diplomatic 
duties, was continually busying himself in my behalf. 
His first step was to collect information with respect 
both to the law of divorce in Russia, as applied to mixed 
marriages, and also as to how far our union in a 
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Protestant clinrcli (Hugo being at the time a Roman 
Catholic) might haye affected the legality of the marriage. 

I had not seen my unfortunate husband as yet. I 
think Lord Silchester dreaded, for both of us, the pain 
of this interview. He begged me to defer it, at any rate, 
until he had obtained all the information he sought, lest 
I might be influenced, upon beholding his melancholy 
situation, to act in opposition to my own interests. He 
had seen the doctor who had charge of the Prince, and 
had confided to him the true state of affairs. I could 
have news of Hugo, therefore, whenever I liked, and, in 
the course of little more than half.an-hour, if need be, 
I could drive to the doctor's villa. The Ambassador 
proposed visiting the Prince, first himself, as the bearer 
of a letter from me, in which I should express my 
intention of coming to St. Petersburg, and I was to be 
guided in my future conduct by the manner in which 
this information was received. At the time of which I 
am writing, towards the middle of the month of January, 
the Ambassador had not yet paid Hugo this proposed 
visit, nor had I been able to find words in which to write 
the letter in question. 

It was evident that my godfather hardly knew what to 
advise for the best. He dreaded, under the present 
painful circumstances, any kind of rapprochement between 
Hugo and myself, which could only hare the effect of 
making our second parting the more harrowing ; and yet 
I could see that he was not altogether in favour of a 
divorce. Miss Warden was of opinion that he was so 
attached to me himself, although — as she now admitted 
— only after a platonic or parental fashion, that he 
preferred my remaining in my present equivocal position, 
when he could constitute himself my chief protector, to 
running the risk of losing me through any change in my 
circumstances. 

One other person in St. Petersburg, besides the doctor 
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of the private lunatic asylum, was in our confidence — ^the 
Emperor Alexander liimself. 

*' Everything must be brought to the knowledge of the 
Czar," Lord Silchester had said to me soon after our 
arrival in St. Petersburg ; '^ once we have obtained His 
Imperial Majesty's approval of our conduct, nobody else 
will have a right to find fault with it. One of the 
advantages of living under a despotism is, that we are 
permitted to fiy to the autocrat in any social difficulty, 
and appeal to him as the arbiter of our fate ! '' 

My sad case had been brought, almost immediately 
afterwards, to His Imperial Majesty's notice, to whom my 
reasons for wishing to maintain a strict incognito had' 
also been explained. The Ambassador represented me as- 
his god-child, the daughter of very old and intimate friends 
in England, who were both of them dead. He stated 
that I was in mourning, now, for my father, and that, 
this, and the melancholy condition of the Prince, my hus- 
band, would debar me from going much into society during, 
the time of my stay in the Russian capital. These com- 
munications, it seems, had been very graciously received, 
and, for a time, everything appeared to go on satisf act(»ily. 
I must mention here, however, that we had been some- 
what embarrassed, upon our arrival, at finding that Mr. 
Monta^-Morrison, of whom Lord Silchester had spoken 
as one of the greatest gossips in the diplomatic service, 
had arrived before us at the British Embassy. My god- 
father, knowing of his appointment, was prepared for 
this, and could only hope that he would not recognise us 
as the heroines of the adventure with the snake, or that 
if he did so, he would not, at any rate, know anything 
about the painful reason of our sojourn at St. Dalmas de 

Tende. 

As we made no allusion to any previous meeting, but 
behaved, when presented to him, as though we had never 
beheld him before, and as he made no reference to it 
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himself, it was impossible to divine bow much be miglit 
bave known or saspected. We became filled with mis- 
trust of bim, bowever, in consequence of tbis uncertainty, 
fancying sometimes, from bis manner, tbat be wished to 
show us tbat we were in some sense at bis mercj ; and as 
be was a man towards wbom we should not have been 
attracted in anj circumstances, we bad ended by taking 
quite a dislike to bim. 

Lord Silcbester, as I bave already said, spoke of me as 
bis god-dangbter, but somehow it came to be assumed, by 
the members of the corps diplomatique, tbat I was bis 
nieoe. I was also described, by way of variation, as his 
**ward." To these erroneous assumptions I could not 
object, as the more intimately I was associated with the 
Ambassador in the minds of the people by whom we were 
surrounded, the more natural and proper would they con- 
sider it tbat I should reside beneath his roof. 

Mr. Morrison alone, or so we fancied, appeared to be 
doubtful as to my relationship to His Excellency, the 
statements as to which, without denying, we bad never in 
any way confirmed. 

From the first day of our arrival, be appeared deter- 
mined to thrust bis company upon XU3, whether we desired 
it or not, and be was perpetually questioning us and 
making allusions which, in our ignorance of the .extent 
of bis knowledge, we felt to be exceedingly embarrassing. 
Lord Silcbester thought tbat it was merely an insatiable 
curiosiiy which led him to pry into the afPairs of his 
, neighbours, whilst vanity induced bim to pretend to 
know more than be really did, and, whilst assuring ns 
that he did not believe there was really much harm in 
him, be advised ns, on account of these annoying charac- 
teiistics, to keep bim somewhat at a distance. We acted 
npon this advice accordingly. The gossiping little attache 
strove to conceal his resentment at our behaviour, but we 
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conld not help fearing that we had tamed him into a 
secret foe. 

At about the time of which I am writing, that is, after 
we had been for some three weeks in St. Petersburg, Lord 
Silchester came to the conclnsion, in consequence of some 
unpleasant whispers, which had reached his ears relating 
to my position at the Embassy, that these were due a 
good deal to the retirement and mystery in which I was 
shrouded, and that it would be better for me to come for- 
ward openly, as his god-daughter, and to be presented as 
such to some of his new acquaintances. 

He persuaded me to appear, therefore, at two formal 
dinner-parties which were given at the Embassy, at each 
of which I occupied a seat at the head of the table, to 
which I was escorted by the guest of the highest rank. 

After this, I was generally included in the invitations 
received by the Ambassador. I made it a rule, however, 
to decline all such civilities, pleading as an excuse my 
deep mourning and delicate health. 

Bulb now a grand entertainment, a fancy ball, was to be 
given, in the course of the ensuing month, at the British 
Embassy, and I was anxiously debating as to whether I 
should have to appear at it or not. Lord Silchester was 
greatly in favour of my doing so, whilst J, on the con- 
trary, was as much opposed to the idea. If I had had 
only my own inclinations to follow, I should have desired 
to pay my proposed visit to Hugo, to help my godfather 
with his decorations and invitations for the ball, and then, 
with my faithful companion, Miss Warden, to have de- 
parted for England before the entertainment in question 
took place. But then I had other people's feelings to 
consider besides my own. 

To the Ambassador, for instance, my departure at such 
a moment would be, as I could not fail to perceive, a real 
disappointment. Miss "Warden, too, who had never wit- 
nessed an entertainment upon so magnificent a scale^ was 
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most anzioas that I should remain for it. Lord Silclies- 
ter's visit to mj hnsband was, from one canse or another, 
deferred from day to day. The letter preparing him for 
my coming had never been written, for I f onnd it ahnost 
impossible to decide how I ought to express myself ; and 
last, but not least, with every desire to quit St. Peters- 
burg immediately after this proposed visit, I dreaded the 
idea of returning to England with only Miss Warden and 
Mason for escort. Could I not find some one who might 
be going home in the course of the next fortnight, and 
who would consent to look after three "unprotected 
females " upon the journey ? These were the questions 
that were occupying my mind at this time, when I re- 
sume the thread of my narrative upon the banks of the 
Neva. 

One afternoon, when Miss Warden and I were in onr 
sitting-room, discussing these matters, we were inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door, and a visitor was an- 
nounced — Mr. Montagu-Morrison ; could he speak to ns 
for a few minutes ? 

Having no excuse ready, he was admitted forthwith. 

After taking ofE his fur coat in the ante-room, he shook 
hands with us, and then drew up a chair to the stove. 

" I hope I'm not trespassing upon your time," he said 
apologetically, "but the Turkish Ambassador is with His 
Excellency, and I did not like to disturb him, and there's 
a little Italian attachS worrying my life out about this 
forthcoming festivity, wishing to know exactly when it's 
going to be. I thought you might be able to give me 
some idea, as these things are generally known to ladies a 
good while beforehand P " 

" You mean the fancy ball ? " I asked. " Oh, I don*t 
suppose it will take place for some time ! It depends on 
so many other things. Nothing is settled as yet." 

"That's just what I said. I said that nothing was 
settled^ and that I wouYd \^V. "Vmo. Vxicm when it was. It 
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seems that a lady, a friend of his, or the friend of a lady 
friend — a " Contessa " something — ^is yery anxious to time 
her arrival in Petersbnrg so as to come in for this event, 
and wants to have plenty of warning beforehand, so that 
she may think about her costume, I suppose, and invent 
something that will take us northern barbarians by 
storm 1 *' 

We promised Mr. Morrison that we would let him 
know as soon as the date of the ball was decided 
upon. 

" I know that Miss CoUingwood is entirely in His Ex- 
cellency's confidence," he said, turning to Miss Warden ; 
" she will be sure to know the moment that the day is 
settled." 

His remark, in any other circumstances, would pro- 
bably have seemed perfectly natural. But now I fancied 
that I detected a ring of sarcasm in his words, and I felt 
that I was blushing painfully. 

" I'll be bound that you two ladies, although you pre- 
tend to know so little, have made up your minds long ago 
as to what you are going to wear ? " Mr. Morrison went 
on by-and-by. 

" I mean to go as a (2itenna," replied Miss Warden, " if 
I go at all ! I shall wear a dear little thing on my head 
like a black velvet mufi&n, with a kind of shaving brush 
at the top of it, and a long veil. It will be veiy becoming, 
I think, and need not be at all expensive." 

" And you, Miss Collingwood," asked our visitor, " shall 
you be very magnificent ? Are you going as Cleopatra, or 
Mary Queen of Scots, or Madame de Pompadour ? " 

" Why ' Madame de Pompadour ' ? " I inquired quickly ; 
but, as soon as the words had escaped me,' I wished that 
I had not spoken, and I felt myself changing colour 
again. 

" Oh, only because the dress is so pretty ! " he answered, 
carelessly; "rouge and powder, and patches^ and «A1 
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that ! l^ot that joaVe any need of snch artificial aids 
to beauty ! " 

" I'm not sure," I said, " that I shall be able to go to 
the ball at all. I may be obliged to leave Petersburg 
before it takes place. I haven't thought yet about mj 
dress. As you see, I'm in mourning." 

" Oh, but you must go to the ball ! " he exclaimed, as 
we fancied, with assumed concern. ^' One sets aside one's 
private feelings upon such official occasions ! Why, His 
Excellency himself is in mourning." 

" Yes," I answered, absently ; '* he is in mourning for 
his father." 

*' The old Lord Silchester. I Temember seeing him 
years ago in Paris, when his son used to be there. A fine- 
looking old man. Your grandfather, I presume ? " 

" My grandfather / " I repeated, bewildered. Then, 
recovering myself, I added quickly, " He was not related 
to me in any way; nor is this Lord Silchester; he is 
merely a friend." 

" Oh, I fancied that he was your uncle ! " remarked Mr. 
Morrison, with rather a curious look. " All Petersburg 
g^ves you the credit of being very intimately connected 
with him I " 

"All Petersburg is wrong then," I answered, speaking 
as quietly as I could, but with cheeks that I felt were 
becoming crimson ; " but he is my godfather, and a very 
dear friend." 

Miss Warden came to my rescue, observing my confu- 
sion, and inquired of Mr. Montagu-Morrison what he 
intended to wear himself at the fancy ball ? 

" I haven't quite made up my mind as yet," he 
answered ; " but I think that at a fancy ball in a foreign 
land the Briton ought always to assume some essentiallj 
English role^ with the view of striking terror into the 
heart of the foreigner. Perhaps I may go as St. Gteorge ; 
but it might be diffi.cuil \« ipTo^^^ wi^"Ba\i with a dragon 
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—and there ought to be a dragon you know, the part 
would be nothing without one ! Perhaps, however, a big 
snake would do as well. Something for one to destroy, 
you know, and trample in the dust with one's heel. I'm 
rather a good hand at killing snakes ! " 

" I wish that we could discover how much he really 
knows ! " Miss Warden exclaimed, as soon as our tor- 
mentor had departed. ** I wonder whether he recognises 
us as the people he met when he killed that horrid snake, 
and whether he and his friends stayed on at St. Dalmas 
during that terrible night ? " 

" I don't know," I answered ; " perhaps we do him an 
injustice ; but I certainly fancy that he wishes to sneer 
at us and taunt us, and that all the people here at the 
Embassy seem to look upon us in an evil light. It is time 
that we should think about returning to England.'' 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A OIBGTJMSTAKGE which tended to strengthen me in this 
impression was my recollection of the strange behaviour 
just before this of Captain Dangerfield, the English 
military cUtdche. 

Without describing individually the personnel of the 
Embassy it will be necessary for me to say a few words 
about this distinguished officer. He was, I should think, 
about three or four and thirty, a married man, in the 
horse artillery, who was looked upon, it seems, as one of 
the handsomest men in the British army. When the 
ladies of St. Petersburg had at first heard this, and that 
he was so shortly to be introduced into their midst, they 
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all began (to use Mr. Morrison's expression) '' to sit up 
and smooth their tuckers." 

But a great disappointment was in store for them. 
The Captain had arrived, accompanied hy his wife, a little, 
dowdy, insignificant looking woman (to quote again the 
words of our gossiping informant), who ruled him Dever- 
theless with a rod of iron, and to add to their discom- 
fiture (according to the same authority) "Providence 
when turning out such a highly decorative object " had 
endowed him with certain neutralising characteristics, 
with the view of setting him upon the same level as 
ordinary mortals. 

He had been "cursed" (Mr. Morrison told us) "with 
middle-class prudery, deadly dulness, and an exaggerated 
notion of the sanctity of the marriage tie;" so that when 
Mrs. Dangerfield (whose dress and appearance Mr. Mor- 
rison was never tired of turning into ridicule) was obliged 
to leave St. Petersburg, being unable to endure the climate, 
the Russian syrens found that their chances had not im- 
proved, althoagh they had endeavoured by every means 
to lay siege to the Captain's heart. They were stimulated 
in their evil designs partly by a feeling of revenge ; for 
Mrs. Dangerfield, having succeeded in z'etaining the affec- 
tions of this large, loyal-hearted man, had held her head 
naturally somewhat high, and so had rendered herself 
extremely unpopular. 

It was not possible, however, to lure the Captain from 
the path of duty. He wrote to his wife regularly every 
day, and was continually sending her home little tokens 
of his afEection in the shape of f ars, old silver ornaments, 
and caviare, by the messenger. 

When he found himself alone with any of his female 
admirers, he talked to them persistently about his wife, 
or repeated for their benefit the witty sallies of his 
youngest child. This loyalty upon the Captain's part 
bad exasperated them tevribly* They christened him 
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** V Anglais impossibley" ** le Bayard hourgeois^** " le Banger 
ichappe " (a kind of play upon his name), and Lad now 
given liim up as utterly hopeless and ridiculous. 

AH this, which had been told me, no doubt, with the 
object of rendering Captain Dangerfield contemptible in 
my eyes, had had the effect of prepossessing me in his 
favour. I perceived that he was what might be called 
rather a dull man, and that his dulness was even in- 
creased by his being well-informed, for occasions appro- 
priate to solid and improving conversation did not often 
occur in the society in which he now moved, and as he 
was possessed of neither humour nor imagination he did 
not shine in small talk or repartee. It was impossible to 
look at his magnificent physique without admiration, but 
in spite of his height, his strength, his well-shaped head 
and classic features, he was neither sympathetic nor at- 
tractive. The fact of his being such a pre-eminently 
" good-creature," too, seemed somehow to render him, to 
my mind, at least, a little commonplace. 

Still, because he happened to be a man with whom I 
should have found it quite impossible to fall in love, there 
was no reason why I should not secure him as a friend. 
He was the very man, indeed, whose friendship I was 
anxious to cultivate and for this reason: — 

Mrs. Dangerfield — " the little woman," as her husband 
always called her — ^had written to say that he must return 
to England as soon as possible, as she could not exist 
without him ; and, obedient to her commands, he had re- 
signed his post, and was only remaining on at St. Peters- 
burg for the convenience of the Ambassador. As soon 
as he could be spared, he would depart at once. 

Now that my position at the Embassy appeared to me 
to have become somewhat embarrassing and difficult of 
explanation, it occurred to me that if I could only become 
upon sufficiently friendly terms with Captain Dangerfield, 
this gallant officer — a married man, devoted to his wifQ^ 
J7 
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chivalrous and honourable — ^would be the very person to 
escort us back to England, and that mj godfather could 
raise no objection to our travelling under the charge of so 
exemplary a man. I had said nothing, as yet, to Lord 
Silchester upon this subject, not wishing to worry him 
with my plans until I had arranged them in some definite 
form. I hoped, however, that events would shape them- 
selves in accordance with my desires, and that I should 
be enabled thus to leave St. Petersburg before the pro- 
posed fancy ball. 

I scarcely knew why I looked forward to this entertain- 
ment with so much apprehension. It was not alone because 
[ might have to assist in doing the honours of it to so 
many distinguished guests. This idea did not alarm me 
as much as might have been expected, considering my 
inexperience in such matters. I disliked the notion of 
appearing at a ball at all, of course, after all tbe miseiy 
I had gone through ; and as I had met Hugo for the first 
fcime at a ball, I felt certain that I should be painfully 
reminded, by the music and dancing, of the beginning of 
all my misfortunes. But I was quite prepared for the 
fact that, unless I made a public avowal of my painful 
situation, I should have now occasionally to mingle in 
society, however distasteful this might be to me. There 
must be some other reason, therefore (I said to myself), 
which caused me thus to shudder involuntarily at the 
thought of this approaching entertainment at the British 
Embassy. 

As I have already said, it had been agreed that Lord 
Silchester should visit Hugo, in the first instance, without 
me. It seemed a long time before the opportunity for 
doing this presented itself; — so long that I fancied the 
Ambassador must be purposely delaying from day to day 
what he knew could not fail to be painful, for I had become 
aware, by this time, how much he shrank from all that 
was disagreeable and. dis\.uT\>m^, 
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At last, however, when we had been nearly a month in St, 
Petersburg, the visit took place. Upon Lord Silchester's 
return from it he sent for me to his private apartments. 
I conld see at once that he had been deeply moved. 

" Are yon still resolved to go and see your unhappy 
husband P " he inquired, after pressing my hand affec- 
tionately. I replied that I had come to Bussia only with 
this object, as he well knew, and that after I had seen 
Hugo, and made him understand that, as long as I lived, 
I could never believe him to be morally gailty of the 
crime imputed to him, my mission would be ended, and I 
should desire to return to England as soon as possible. 
His brow clouded at this allusion to my return. 

" We shall have time to talk about that," he remarked, 
** after you have seen Hugo, and after this, ball, at which 
I shall greatly require your assistance. The Emperor, 
and other members of the Imperial family, are to be my 
guests. I am only waiting to fix the day until they have 
selected the evening upon which they can be present. If, 
as you seem to imagine, there are any malicious stories 
afloat respecting you, it is of the highest importance that 
the ill-natured people who have invented them should be 
put to confusion, and this end will be attained if you 
appear at this ball, and help me to receive my gaests. 
As to poor Hugo, will next Thursday suit you to go with 
me to see him ? " It was now Tuesday. I told him that 
Thursday would suit me perfectly, and accordingly, upon 
the afternoon of that day, I set out with the Ambassador, 
bound for Dr. Schumann's villa. 

I felt very nervous and agitated upon my arrival, being 
quite unable to foresee what effect this interview would 
produce upon me. Lord Silchester had told me that 
Hugo seemed but little changed mentally — that ho, him- 
self, had always looked upon him as mad, but that he 
regarded him as no more mad now than he had been 
when I had seen him for the first time. 1 d[io\x\A. c\i%^\:^^ 
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a great difference in his appearance, because lie now wore 
a beai^d, it having been thought imprudent to trust him 
with a razor, and he had also adopted a peculiar costume, 
the dress of the followers of some sect who professed to 
have done for ever with the world. But for this, my god. 
father said, I should find him the same as before. 'Never- 
theless, I could not help ti*embling violently when the 
door of the room opened quietly. It was only the doctor, 
a courteous, intelligent-looking man, who had been dnly 
informed beforehand of our coming. He was the means 
of affording me what I could not but regard as a reprieye 
from some kind of impending torture. The Prince, he 
said, had appeared much depressed since the visit of His 
Excellency. He had abandoned the reading and writing 
from which he had hitherto seemed to derive a melan- 
choly pleasure, and had sat moodily silent with his hands 
pressed to his forehead. Dr. Schumann said that he 
could not answer for the effect which this interview might 
produce upon him. Had I been a mere casual acquaint- 
ance, it would have been a different matter. In a word, 
we were compelled by the doctor's advice to abandon onr 
intention, and postpone our visit to some future day. 

During our homeward drive, I remained silent, wrapped 
in my own thoughts. By the time that we arrived at the 
Embassy I had come to the conclusion that I must now 
remain on in the Hussian capital, at any rate until Hugo 
was allowed to see me, having travelled so far with this 
object. I hoped with all my heart that I might still 
depart before the fancy ball, which would have the effect, 
supposing that I assisted at it, of bringing me so promi- 
nently forward. I would inquire of Captain Dangerfield, 
at once, when he proposed rettiming home, and beg him ; 
to allow us to travel back in his company, and then make 
the departure of the Captain an excuse for hurrying on 
oar own. 

We {ei\ in with. CaptamTi^^T^^^i^^lduijon the following 

\ 
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Sunday as we came out of the English church, at which 
he was a veiy regular attendant, and I quickened mj pace 
in order that I might walk with him along the English 
quay, a little in advance of the rest of our party. 

I began by asking him what he meant to wear at the 
forthcoming ball, saying that I thought — as I really did 
— that he would look well as a Crusader. He replied, 
twirling his long fair moustaches rather conceitedly, that 
a great many people had made the same remark, but that, 
eyen supposing that he remained on for the ball, he should 
not dream of going to the expense of a fancy dress — ^the 
** Queen's uniform " being quite good enough for him. As 
it was, howeyer, he hoped to get off before it took place. 
I informed him that J, too, proposed returning to England 
yery shortly, that I dreaded making the journey with 
only Miss Warden and my maid, and I then asked him 
whether he would be kind enough, supposing the time 
happened to fit in conyeniently, to allow us to place om> 
selves under his care ? 

He seemed to be much surprised to hear of my intended 
departure, but said that he should be proud and pleased 
to escort ns home, that he was a capital hand at looking 
after ladies, having " gone through his training," and that 
he felt certain "Mrs. D." would give him an excellent 
character in this respect. He would let me know, at 
once, as soon as the day of his departure was fixed ; all 
he knew, at present, was that he " meant to be ofE before 
the ball." I begged that he would say nothing, as yet, 
to the Ambassador upon the subject of my request, as I 
wished to be the first to speak to him about it. He pro- 
mised that he would do as I wished, and our conversation 
ended, as I thought, very satisfactorily. 

Some days afterwards, as I was returning from a drive, 
I met Captain Dangerfield coming out of the room where 
Lord Silchester habitually transacted his official business. 
He bowed, in rather a distant manner, as I fancied, and 
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passed me hurriedly. I was a little surprised that lie 
sbould not have stopped and made some allusion to his 
journey home. After that I had neither seen nor heard 
from him ag^in, but, upon the evening preceding the day 
of which I am writing, I learnt, quite accidentallj, that 
he was starting immediately for England. It would have 
'been quite impossible for us to get ready now in time to 
accompany him. I was quite at a loss to imagine what 
could ha"ve prevented him from informing us of the day 
of his departure ! 

Bat now, upon this particular day, immediately after 
Mr. Montagu-Morrison had left us, I fancied that I per- 
ceived Captain Dangerfield's motive. He had been preju- 
diced against me, probably, by the mischief -making little 
man who had just paid us a visit, and who, wishing to be 
supposed to know everything about everybody, had, no 
doubt, confided to the military attache his suspicions I'e- 
garding me. Captain Dangerfield, a respectable married 
man, did not wish to travel back to England' in company 
with an adventuress. He was afraid of what " the little 
woman " might say, who " ruled him with a rod of iron," 
and so he had formed the project of escaping by flight 
from my importunities! I felt indigiiauty outraged, 
humiliated; I was upon the point of rushing at once 
into the presence of the Ambassador in order to entreat 
him to publish abroad the particulars of my marriage 
without any farther delay. 

Whilst -I was in this uncomfortable frame of mind, 
Mr. Montagu-Morrison sent in his card for the second 
time. He had scribbled the following words upon it in 
pencil : " My persecutor wishes to know whether ball is 
to be masque et costumi ? Forgot to ask about the masque!^ 

Mr. Morrison was waiting in the vestibule which opened 
fix)m our sitting-room, his messenger said. In spite of 
my growing mistrust I went out to speak to him there 
BO as to save the trouVAo oi ^wriUiig, 
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" Ten thousand pardons, my dear Miss CoUingwood ! " 
he said ; '' bat it seems that I stupidly left oat the most 
important part of my message." 

I told him that, as far as I knew at present, dominos 
would be permissible, but that I had heard His Excel- 
lency say that he hoped they would be the exception 
rather than the rule, as otherwise the effect of the ball 
would be spoilt ; besides which, " masks " were apt 
sometimes to assume a freedom of speech and manner 
which might not be altogether becoming in the presence 
of the Royal and Imperial guests who were expected. 

'* Quite so ! " he answered, somewhat sarcastically, as 
I fancied. "Above all things, let us observe les con- 
venances! I must ask you to pardon me for troubling 
you again, but His Excellency has gone to his room, and 
has left orders that he does not wish to be disturbed." 

But just then, as ill-luck would have it, one of the 
Ambassador's English footmen presented himself at the 
door which communicated with the outer passage. 

" If you please, mifes," he said, " His Excellency would 
be much obliged to you if you would be kind enough to 
go to bim at once in his sitting-room." 

Because of what I imagined that my visitor might 
think, I was conscious that I blushed provokiugly. After 
bowing to him, however, with what I intended for a look 
of defiance, I followed the servant at once. 

I found Lord Silchester in a small room which he had 
fitted up as a study. 

" Look here, Helen," he began, as soon as the servant 
had closed the door upon us. " What in the world am 
I to do ? Advise me with your woman's wit, for Heaven's 
sake. Dangerfield, as you may have heard, started off 
for England this morning . . ." 

" Started for England this momiug ! " I repeated, 
wounded at the Captain's faithlessness. " Has Captain 
Dangerfield really started already ? 
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**Tes, dear, lie is gone/' answered Lord Silcliester, 
looking a little snrprised at my vehemence; "bntwliy 
his departure should affect yon I am at a loss to imagine! 
Dangerfield was a most excellent, worthy creature, aud 
clever too, after a fashion, but he didn't get oniritli 
foreigners. He's much more suited to the drudgery of 
the War Office, and I hope he may succeed in getting 
something there equal to his deserts. It's not of him, 
however, that I have to speak ; but this letter has jnst 
come from Tom Collingwood, my Guardsman nephew, 
to say that his great friend, Courtenay Davenant, has 
applied to the F. 0. for Dangerfield's place, and begging 
me to back his application ! What am I to do in this 
dilemma ? I think very highly of him ; he is the very 
man, of all others, for the place, and I've always pro- 
mised, whenever it was in my power, to give him a 
helping hand. Under ordinary circumstances I should 
telegraph to him to come out here at once ! " 

" And wow;," I asked — ^my heart, I knew not wherefore, 
giving a little bound — " what do you propose to do ? " 

" I fancied that his coming here would annoy you— 
that you might feel compelled to announce your mairiage 
before you would otherwise have done so; you have 
generally spoken of him with so much dislike." 

"How could his coming here now possibly influence 
my plans P " I asked, experiencing a sudden sensation 
of interest and excitement. I felt a desire to behold, 
from the vantage-ground afforded me by my incognito, 
the man I had for so long persisted in regarding as an 
adversary. 

" Pray do not prevent him from coming ! *' I exclaimed; 
** and pray go on calling me * Miss Collingwood ' whilst 
he is here. If he knew who I was, I should feel shy and 
miserable in his presence, because, as you know, there 
was once some question of our marriage ; but as * Mis8 
Collingwood,' your ^ vj«bTd,' \\» ^wjld interest me to see 
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liim and talk to him, and find ont what he was like. 
He might sometimes speak to me about his consin 
Nelly ! " 

" Might not this be a little dangerous, dear ? " said 
the Ambassador, looking grave. 

*' In what way * dangerous ' ? " I asked, fired now with 
something akin to my old spirit of adventure. " Cour- 
tenay has never seen me since I was quite a little girl in 
a white frock and coral necklace ! He was only an Eton 
boy at the time ; he would never recognise me again ! " 

I remembered my white frock and coral necklace quite 
well, and could recall the black kid gloves which my 
cousin had worn, and the mark they had made upon his 
nose. 

" Oh, I wasn't thinking about that ! ** His Excellency 
answered. " There could be no danger in a recognition, 
as matters could soon be satisfactorily explained. I was 
thinking of another kind of danger altogether ! You are 
a beautiful woman, tied to an unfortunate semi-lunatic. 
Courtenay Davenant is a very attractive man. I was 
thinking that, thrown together as you probably will bo, 
once he is established here, there would be some danger 
of this contact ending as it usually does end, in such 
cases, and that you might get to care for one another." 

" To * care for one another ' ! " I repeated, scornfully. 
*' Coui'tenay Davenant and I ! How little you know what 
I feel about that man ! MaiTied or single, he is the very 
last person in the world that I should ever be likely to 
fall in love with ! *' 

The Ambassador heard my vehement words with an 
expression such as the experienced are wont to assume 
whilst rash young people are making their headlong 
intemperate asseverations. 

And then, for very scorn at thd bare absurdity of the 
notion which had been suggested, I laughed aloud ! 

I wonder what manner of high power it is — whether 
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benevolent or malignant — that, listening to sucli rasli 
langhter, seems so often to arrange tliat it sliaU, some 
dajy be turned to weeping and gnashing of teeth ? 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

My cousin Courtenay arrived at St. Petersburg a little 
more than a week before the f ancj ball, in response to a 
telegram which had been sent to him by the Ambas- 
sador. There was a dinner-party at the British Em- 
bassy on the same night, and he was introduced to me bj 
Lord Silchester whilst the guests were assembling. 

"I must present yon to Miss Collingwood, my god- 
daughter and ward,**, he said, wearing an expression 
rather as though he were playing a practical joke upon 
the new military attache^ " a young lady who has been 
good enough to come out here and keep house for a 
forlorn old bachelor.** 

I looked at Courtenay with the greatest interest, 
pleased to think that he could not know who I was ; and 
endeavoured to analyse my first impressions of him apart 
from any pre-conceived notions. 

His face, as Miss Warden had said, was " charming,** 
rather than regularly handsome. Its expression was 
variable, and the eyes were full of fire and intelligence. 
He had the effect of being dark, but his hair was not 
quite black, and his eyes were blue. 5is figure was tall 
and soldier-like, and his voice earnest and sympathetic. 
He was greeted by the French Ambassador, and two or 
three other guests, as an old friend. They addressed 
him as ^^mon cli&rj'* and expressed great pleasure at 
meeting him again. He appeared to respond to their 
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welcome in a very hearty and cordial manner. It was 
evident that, nnlike his predecessor, he got on well with 
foreigners. I know not how it happened that, as soon 
as I had looked in Courtenay Davenant's face, I felt for 
certain that he wonld one day care for me. It was not 
vanity that prompted this thought, for, with this con- 
sciousness of what must now, inevitably, come to pass, I 
p6ssessed also the conviction that, had circumstances 
been other than they were, it would have been utterly 
impossible, probably, to bring about any such result. In 
a word, Courtenay would come to love me now simply 
because all such love must be, of necessity, hopeless, and 
barren of fruition. I said to myself that I would in no 
way strive either for, or against, what I felt to be so 
certainly impending ; that I would be perfectly passive, 
and drift, like a straw, upon the stream of destiny. 
Nevertheless, I experienced a momentary sense of 
triumph, for the notion that my cousin had despised and 
rejected me once had recurred to me whenever his name 
had been mentioned. 

When the Ambassador presented him to me, he looked 
at me full in the eyes, with an expression, as I fancied, 
of mingled surprise and interest. I returned his gaze a 
little too defiantly, perhaps, considering the circum- 
stances, but I was hugging my old grudge against him, 
in order that I might not be too favourably impressed. 

" This is the beginning," I was thinking, not without 
a feeling of pleasurable excitement. 

During dinner, whenever I became conscious that 
Courtenay's eyes were upon me, I turned to the French 
Ambassador, who had conducted me to the table, and 
appeared to be deeply absorbed in his conversation. 
Afterwards, whenever the new military attache made a 
movement as though to approach me, I pretended to be 
unaware of his intention, and feigned to be entirely 
engrossed with somebody else. 
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Alas, it was not long before I discovered that I had 
been playing with fire ! 

"When we were all about to separate for the night, I 
fancied that, as Conrtenay held out his hand to me, there 
was a look as of mnte appeal in his eyes. I dared not 
meet them for more than an instant, my courage having 
somewhat cooled down, so that it may have been merely 
imagination npon my part. How, indeed, was it possible 
that he should come to care so soon whether I appeared 
to be avoiding him or not ? 

Sir Courtenay Davenant, who lodged in a boarding- 
house upon the English quay, was now continually at the 
Embassy, so that we saw each other almost every day. 
He interested me deeply, and I surprised myself thinking 
of him perpetually. I deceived myself into fancying 
that he occupied my thoughts because of his relation- 
ship, because he was the possessor now of my dear old 
home, and because of the strange circumstances which 
had brought us together, thus, after long years, in a 
foreign land. There seemed to be something quite 
pathetic, too, in the fact that he himself knew nothing 
whatever of all this ; that I was at liberty, if I liked, to 
probe his mind upon the subject of his country cousin, 
I^elly, and lead him on to commit himself in a thousand 
ways. 

About ten days after the arrival of the new attac7ie\ 
Miss Warden and I were invited, with the English 
Ambassador, to join in a large sledgfing-party. Accord- 
ing to Russian custom, we started at midnight, and 
drove through the snow, in sledges, to a gipsy encamp- 
ment, at some distance from the city, where, notice of 
our coming having been given beforehand, we were 
entertained by the gipsies with music and singing. 

The music was altogether different from any that I 
had ever before heard ; wild, pathetic, and for the most 
part in a minor key. I knew little of the scientific part 
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of music, but certain combinations bad always affect-ed 
me intensely. As I listened, now, to the plaintive notes 
that thrilled from the violins, and looked at tbe weird 
figures of tbe musicians, I could not bave expressed, in 
words, the emotions, the memories, the wild regrets, 
which seemed to crowd in upon me and flood my entire 
being. I bad separated myself a little from the rest of 
the company, in order that I might enjoy what I now 
found was not wholly enjoyable, out of bearing of the 
trivial and common-place conversation which seemed to 
jar, just then, upon my mood. As I stood leaning against 
the straight stem of a pine, shrouded in my long fur 
cloak, I became altogether oblivious, for a while, of 
mj actual surroundings. I cannot recall, however, the 
place to which I was transported in spirit, nor do I 
remember whether the longing which came into my heart 
was connected with any one individual in particular. I 
think not. I suppose that I was merely what is called 
" in the clouds," and that it must have been only the 
music which sent the tears into my eyes. 

By-and-by I became aware that somebody was standing 
quite dote to me. Without looking, I knew instinctively 
that it was Courtenay. Perhaps he had been near me 
for some time. He spoke, when he saw that I had per- 
ceived him, of the gipsies and their playing. Not one 
of them knew a note of music, he said, in the ordinary 
sense of the term. They played by ear, or rather by 
inspiration, composing as they went on. He told me 
that the children, as soon as they could crawl out of the 
tents and get hold of a violin, would begin playing upon 
it as though by instinct. That they were bom musicians, 
that their wild strains had something Oriental about 
them, and hence their strangeness to ears that, like 
mine, were only accustomed to the more conventional 
melodies of the West. 

I listened to what he said — conscious, the while^ that 
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his words were woi^ only, tliat beneath these formal 
phrases ran a current of deeper feeling, as impossible to 
translate into speech as all that was just then in my 
own heart. 

The snow had been swept away from where we were 
standing ; but, beyond the space thus cleared, the forest 
lay shrouded in fleecy whiteness, looking strangely beau- 
tiful and picturesque in the bright moonlight. Now and 
then, from the burdened branches of the fir-trees, httle 
avalanches fell to the earth with a mysterious whispering 
sound. The voices of the rest of our party, which 
reached us from time to time, did not prevent me from 
feeling that Courtenay and I were alone together, far 
removed, in spirit, at that moment, from all the rest of 
the world. • 

I could not tell, of course, what was passing in my com- 
panion's mind, but I had imagined at first, from the tone 
in which he had spoken, that his thoughts might have been 
somewhat akin to my own. Then, suddenly, I recollected 
that to him I must seem almost like a stranger; that 
the kinship which, in spite of myself, had rendered him 
interesting to me from the first moment of our 'meeting, 
was unknown to him ; and that he could have no part, 
therefore, in my wonder at the strange fate which had 
decreed that we should stand thus together at midnight 
in a snow-clad Russian forest, listening to this wild 
music ; we were of the same blood, and would have borne 
the same name if only I had not married ! 

The remembrance of my marriage — which seemed to 
have escaped me for the moment — came upon me now 
like a shock. I realised, with a sigh, that for me the 
romance of life was over and done with. I might look 
on, as it were, from afar, at the struggles and triumphs 
of others ; but I could have no part myself in the drama 
of existence. I was a wife, without the protection or 
companionship oi a Waban^. \\isA.\i^^Ti «» mother, but 
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had not been permitted to derive either happiness or 
consolation from my child ; and now mj life was over, 
as far as hope or the fostering of tender illusions was 
concerned ; and it seemed to have been all snch a mis- 
take ! 

Although no word of this had escaped me, Conrtenay 
appeared to be conscious that I was oppressed by some 
sad memory. He inquired whether I was not cold, 
making me aware, somehow, that this question had no 
connection with what was passing in his mind. I suppose 
that, according to the barometer, the temperature must 
have been many degrees below freezing point; but, 
wrapped up as I was, I felt impervious to cold. I told 
Courtenay this, saying, nevertheless, that I would go 
back to the camp-fires and the sledges. 

I must have seemed to him at this time a strange, 
capricious being indeed ! Seeking him at one moment, 
fleeing from him the next; wayward, headstrong, and 
Bubject to all kinds of odd, incomprehensible moods ! 

" Don't go back yet, I beg of you. Miss Collingwood ! " 
he said, almost beseechingly. " What are all those people 
to you ? Surely this is better — ^better than anything." 

I knew well what he meant : that he was not alluding 
only to the fairy beauty of the wintry forest. To me, like- 
wise, it seemed " better than anything " to commune with 
him thus. "We had scarcely spoken, it is true ; but there 
are moments when silence is more eloquent than words. 
I endeavoured to confirm and strengthen myself in the 
idea that the sympathy with which he inspired me was 
due merely to our relationship, and that the prejudice I 
had previously nourished against him may even have had 
something to do with this revulsion of feeling in his 
favour. It was simply my sense of justice, I thought, 
prompting me to reinstate my cousin in my esteem. 
Nevertheless, " a still, small voice " (the voice of con- 
science, perhaps) whispered to me that tbia eiA \:^w^\s\^ 
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now been more than adiieved, it would be wiser to rejoin 
the rest of onr parfcy. 

** I must go," I said, hurriedly. 

He looked down at me with eyes full of a mute appeal, 
but I resisted the unspoken prayer, and we went back to 
the gipsy camp in silence. 

I shall never know quite how it happened that, when 
the time came for returning home, the old Russian Count, 
the chief organiser of the entertainment, under whose 
escort I had started upon the expedition, seemed to have 
entirely disappeared from the scene. Lord Silchester 
had driven off first, in company with the Count's wife. 
Courtenay, who seemed to be always at my elbow, assured 
me that my former companion must have taken charge of 
some other lady. " Half the enjoyment of these • troika* 
parties," he declared, "consisted in the knowledge that 
* everybody would be almost sure to get paired off 
wrong ; ' " and then, with the subdued manner of one 
who submits to the inevitable, he led me to an empty 
sledge, and, after carefully vnrapping me up in warm furs, 
took his place by my side, and called out the " isvostchik** 
to drive on. 

My heart was beating wildly, but I scarcely knew 
whether with pleasure or vexation. 

"He is bringing it upon himself," I was thinking, 
desperately. " I have been striving against it with all 
my strength. His blood be upon his own head ! '* 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

How far removed is love, love tlie absorbing passion, 
from all its baser connterfeits ! Looking back upon life 
from the calm Haven, as it were, of its afternoon, we can 
perceive tliat this kind of love was nearly always spon- 
taneons, unpremeditated, unreasonable, leaping into being 
in spite of obstacles. It refused to be called foi*th in 
order to serve a set purpose, or make even the pleasant 
part of a bargain. Mutual respect and esteem may have 
fostered it, perhaps, once it had come into existence, but 
never did it owe its birth to these alone, since it was in so 
great a measure physical, spiritual, or the result of some 
strange accident, or chance resemblance. Love the 
passion — ^in a word — insisted upon being love, and love 
alone. It scorned to be beholden to any other emotion, 
and waxed flickering and enfeebled from the moment 
when honour, gratitude, or expediency, pressed forward 
and mixed themselves up in the matter, as they were too 
often apt to do. It was upon mystery, upon illusion, 
upon the consciousness of its own madness, that it 
flourished and luxuriated, and bore delicious fruit. Of 
all this I knew something, even at one-and-twenty, but 
during this moonlight drive, with Courtenay at my side, 
I banished all the wisdom I might have acquired from 
my mind, and abandoned myself recklessly to the charms 
of the situation. I forgot everything during these 
enchanted moments, except that I was near the man 
whose presence seemed to possess such power to charm 
and fascinate me. " We are first cousins,** I said to my- 
self, striving to salve my conscience, " the next thing to 
brother and sister — ^it is but natural that I should 
recognise him at once as a congenial spirit ! ** 

We glided along through the crisp frosty air for some 
distance without speaking. The driver dashed oiv ^t 
18 
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what seemed to me a terrific pace, cracking his whip, and 
occasionally shouting wildly. The bells upon the hamesg 
of the three horses jingled merrily, whilst the dry snow 
was scattered by their hoofs npon either side of the way 
like white ocean-spray. Then, after a tew constrained 
phrases npon indifEerent subjects, I said something about 
the pleasures of sledging, the novelty, to me, of life in' 
Russia. 

'* It is a pity that Petersburg is so far from home," I 
said. " Once one goes away from it, one will probably 
never see it again." 

" I have no home," returned Courtenay, rather sadly. 
"My regiment seemed once to represent the nearest 
approach to one of which I had ever had any experience, 
though there is less of this feeling in the Guards than in 
other branches of the service. Now, however, I have 
been so much away from it, that scarcely any of the 
youngsters know me by sight. I look upon myself as a 
nomad — a citizen of the world — ^and I am just as mncL, 
or as little, at home in one place as another." 

I had used the word " home " mei'ely in the abstract 
but I saw an opportunity now of speaking to him of 
Korthover. I would question him about it, and lead him 
on to talk of his relations. Later on, when he came to 
know who I was, he would perceive my motive, and for. 
give me for my seeming boldness. 

" I heard that you had a hotne, an old country-house in 
England," I said, therefore, " a place to be quite prond 
of, and relations — amongst others, an uncle and a cousin.** 

He looked as though a little surprised at my knowing 
so much about him. 

" Yes," he answered, " a nice old place in England be- 
longs to me now, but somehow, I can't look npon it as 
home. I have never lived there, and I had always avoided 
contemplating the possibility of its ever becoming mine — 
I knew that I was my tuclcW^ lieir, but I said to myself 
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that he might either re-many or survive me. Latterljj 
however, he became a confirmed invalid." 

*' The uncle who was the father of your cousin ? ** 

** Yes, . my father's elder brother. After his wife's 
death he took a dislike to society, and shut himself up 
like a hermit. My cousin, poor girl, must have led any- 
thing but a cheerful life with him ! " 

" I daresay that you used to enliven her sometimes by 
paying her visits from London ? " I remarked, astonished 
at my own boldness, "that is, if she was young and 
pretty ! " 

** Indeed, no ! I never went near the place at all ! I 
used to see her during her mother's life-time, when she 
was quite a baby, but since then I have never set eyes on 
her 1 " 

**Ah, that was very unkind of you, when you knew 
that she was leading such a sad existence ! I should 
not have imagined that you would have been so hard- 
hearted ! " 

" I was not kept away by indifference," he answered. 
" I was upon the point of running down to my uncle's 
place more than once, and I found myself constantly 
thinking about my poor little cousin, wondering what she 
was like, and what kind of life she led." 

He had thought about me, constantly ! How little I 
had suspected it — ^from this, at any rate, I might derive 
some gratification ! And yet, in spite of this flattering 
admission, seeing that he made it, as he must have sup- 
posed, to an altogether different woman, I experienced 
the strange sensation of being, as it were, a little jealous 
of myself, or rather, of a former self that could no longer 
be said to possess any independent existence, the Helen 
Davenant of those departed years ! 

" You thought about her constantly," I remarked, with 
some bitterness, " and yet you never took the trouble to 
go near her 1 " 
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** I had a reason — a good odc, I tMnk," lie answered, 
"for it concerned my cousin's happiness as well as my 
own. So you must not be so very hard upon me." 

" I suppose you were afraid that she might fall in love 
with you I '* I said, assuming a flippant and thorongWy 
indifferent tone, 

" Not at all ! What can I have done to make you think 
me so vain ? It was precisely the other way. Being at 
that time * heart-whole and fancy free,' it was much more 
likely that I should have fallen in love with her ! " 

"A case of love at first sight! You are, then, yery 
susceptible ? " 

** Not that I am aware of ; but in this respect a man 
may not be able to form a disinterested opinion of him. 
self. As my cousin was young and pretty, and, I believe, 
amiable, it would not have been extraordinary if I had 
become attached to her. There had been some question 
in the family of our marrying for the benefit of the 
estate, which would then have been kept together, and I 
cared about nobody else in those days,^^ 

He accentuated these last words, and looked at me with 
an expression I could not mistake. 

I took no notice of it, however, but continued in the 
same careless tone : — 

" There seems, indeed, to have been every combination 
essential to falling in love! I wonder the family mar- 
riage — ^for the benefit of the estate — did not at once take 
place.'' 

** There was a strong reason against it, at that time," 
he answered, "which, all the same — seeing how per- 
versely things work together sometimes — ^might have 
acted as an inducement to falling in love. I had made 
up my mind that I would never marry my cousin on 
account of the relationship, which, in our particular case, 
I looked upon as an insurmountable obstacle ; and so I 
thonght it best to Bee aa\\\>i\ft oi Wc «a possible." 
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*^ YoxL think, then,*' I said, *' that a man is more likelj 
to fall in love with a woman when he knows it to be im- 
possible that he can many her; that, with a man, an 
obstacle always acts as an inducement ? " 

I snppose that, nnconscionsly, I was speaking more 
earnestly than I had spoken before. He looked into my 
eyes inquiringly. 

" Why do you seem so anxious to know this ? " he 
asked. ''Is there some obstacle to a marriage in the life 
of any one you are interested in — of any one you care 
for ? " 

" Oh, no ! " I answered, carelessly. " I was speaking 
merely in the abstract, and thinking of no one in parti- 
cular." 

" You spoke very earnestly,'* he said ; " and the words 
— like all your words — seemed to me to have a particular 
meaning. But then, ever since I first met you, you have 
appeared to me to be fraught with all sorts of subtle 
meanings and mysteries ! Your words, your actions, seem 
like the words and actions of no other woman. Will you 
think me impertinent if I ask you a question about your- 
self ? " 

" No," I answered. " You may ask me what you 
like." 

" Well, then — only please do not think that I inquire 
from mere idle curiosity — ^you seem to me to be possessed 
of such a strange mixture of innocence and experience, of 
insensibility and emotion. There is a freshness, an in- 
genuousness, about you, which is as rare as it is delight- 
ful. You are at the very opening of life, when you ought 
to be in the full enjoyment of your youth and beauty; 
and yet you assume, generally, the manner of one who 
can have no part in hope, or pleasure, or amusement ; of 
one to whom life can convey no new impressions, no fresh 
enthusiasms ! In a word, young and beautiful as you are 
yon often speak as though you were older and sadder than 
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yoHr years — as thougli some xinliappy memory connected 
with the past prevented you from enjoying any of tlie 
pleasures of the present, and I find myself wondering 
whether this state of mind in a woman is likely to he the 
result of ignorance or of experience ; whether it is due to 
loneliness of heart and hunger for human sympathy, or 
to having once known the only kind of sympathy and 
companionship which it must be a misfortune to lose. 
Whether — to speak plainly — ^you care for no one; or 
whether you have cared in the past for some one who is 
either absent or dead ? Will you tell me if I am right in 
either of these two conjectures ? " 

He took my hand as he spoke — ^under the fur rug — and 
held it fast clasped in his own. I endeavoured to draw it 
away, for his words had gone so home to my heart that 
my eyes were filling with tears, 

I was reminded of Hugo in his solitary retreat ; of my 
lost youth, gone from me for ever, as it seemed, whilst I 
was yet so young in years; of my life, achieved and 
finished, whilst the warm blood was still coursing in my 
veins; and of all that might have been save for that 
which could never, now, be undone as long as I 
lived. 

Courtenay perceived my tears. He looked dreadfully 

distressed. 

" Forgive me ! forgive me ! '* he murmured, still retain- 
ing possession of my hand, " To think that J, who would 
willingly die to save you a moment's pain, should have 
tortured you with my impertinent questions ! You know, 
you must know, what made me venture to speak so plainly. 
I love you. Miss CoUingwood, you must know this ; hut 
how madly, how devotedly, you may not know yet ! Tell 
me here, now, when for the first time I have been able to 
unburden my heart — Can yon ever care for me ? When 
we have seen more of each other, and when I may hope to 
seem less like a Btranger to ^oxl^ Answer me, for pity's 
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sake, Helen ! Is there any reason wh j we should not love 
one another and be happj ? " 

He drew off mj glove as he finished speaking, and, 
holding my hand to his lips, covered it with kisses. I 
experienced a curious sensation as of having known be- 
forehand that all this must happen. My heart was beat- 
ing fast. It was filled with a joy and a triumph which 
were altogether new and enchanting. Then I remembered, 
and drew my hand away from him by main force. 

" Hush ; you must not speak to me of such things ! " 
I said, faintly. "It is impossible! Impossible! I am 
not free ! We must not love one another ! As you said 
just now, I can have no part in hope ! " 

" Have you lost some one you cared for ? " he asked, 
looking at me earnestly, " or are you engaged— promised 
to some other man ? " 

"No! Yes!" I answered, confusedly. "lam bound 
— ^promised — engaged. I must never care for you as long 
as I live!" 

How are you *boand*?" he asked, breathlessly. 
By love or by honour ? " 

And he looked at me as though his hope of everlasting 
salvation hung upon my reply, 

" By honoxir," I answered, falteringly ; " by duty ; by 
compassion • . ," 

" But not by affection ? " he inquired, eagerly. *' You 
are not in love with another man ? " 

** Not by the strongest affection," I answered, feeling 
like one in a dream. " I am in love with no other man." 

"Thank God!" he exclaimed, fervently. "Then I 
should be a fool were I to let my only chance of happi- 
ness escape from my hold ! I shall pray and strive, now, 
only for one end — that some day you may belong to me, 
and be my own wife." 

And he would have taken me in his arms had I not 
thrust him away from me. 
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" I am not free ! " I protested once more. ** I am 
bound, and tied, and engaged! Yonr marriage to me 
is as impossible as your marriage to your cousm m 
England." 



CHAPTER XXXVHL 



On the morning which preceded the fancy ball at the 
British Embassy I felt unusually nervous and excited. 
Until quite lately I had taken no thought as to where- 
-withal I should be clothed, having resolved so firmly that 
I would leave St. Petersburg before the entertainment 
took place. At the eleventh hour, therefore, I had had 
to consider the important question of dress — a question 
which had not occupied me much of late, as I had in 
variably worn black. 

Upon this occasion, however, I wished to look my very 
best. Had I reflected for a moment I might, perhaps, 
have asked myself wherefore, and whether any good 
could possibly result from my being even proclaimed the 
belle of the ball (if such a thing could be) ; but, then, I 
did not pause to reflect. . 

Upon one matter I was determined. I would not 
represent any of the historical personages suggested by 
Mr. Montagu-Morrison. Ail the same, I must appear in 
some costume which would be serious, dignified, and 
becoming. What a pity that I had not begun to think 
about it a little sooner ! Now every dressmaker in the 
place had been overwhelmed with orders. There seemed 
to be no hope that anything at all pretty or original 
could be completed by the appointed day. 

Finally, however, after long and wearisome consulta- 
tions with Miss Warden, Mason, and a sympathetic 
French modiste who was patronised by the Imperial 
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family, it was arranged that I should appear as " Night.** 
Bather a hackneyed impersonation! Since the fiivt 
fancy ball upon record there must have been such an 
enormous number of "Nights." . . . But the part was 
not a difficult one to represent either as regarded dress 
or demeanour. I possessed several black evening gowns, 
and it would be only necessary to dispose upon one of 
these some of the conventional nocturnal emblems — a 
star or two, and perhaps a crescent moon, and then all 
would be well. I should be dressed, too, very much as 
usual, which would prevent me from feeling shy or self- 
conscious; and I should be in mourning, as became an 
orphan, a widow (for was I not now a widow in all but 
the name ?), a childless mother. When once I had 
decided upon my costume, its arrangement did not take 
me long. Over a well-fitting ball-dress I was to wear a 
long black tulle veil, embroidered with silver stars, 
which was to be fastened to my hair at the back with 
diamond pins. I wished that I had possessed some dia- 
mond stars which I might have worn as a coronet, but I 
owned very little jewelry of any kind. My father, as the 
reader is aware, had left his personal property to my 
cousin, whilst Hugo's sister seemed to have appropriated 
most of the family jewels of the Crecszoleskis. The few 
things my husband had given me since my marriage 
were connected, in my mind, with so many painful 
memories that I shrank from the notion of wearing any 
of them at a ball. 

Madame Melanie, the dressmaker who had been con- 
sulted, saw a way out of the difficulty, however. She 
suggested a bat with wings outspread, and actually sent 
me the creature, stxiffed past all hopes of recovery, and 
mounted upon a long comb, in the same box with my 
starred veil, before I had had time to remonstrate. I 
disliked the idea of wearing this weird-looking object, 
neither bird nor beast — with its monkey-face and wicked 
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little artificial eyes — upon my head. I remembered to 
have been told that bats were creatures of evil omen, and 
I fancied that this one, holding me responsible, perhaps, 
for its premature 'demise, might revenge itself after some 
sinister fashion, or cause a curse to descend npon me like 
that which followed, in "The Ancient Mariner," upon 
the killing of the albatross. Nevertheless, when I stabbed 
the long comb into my hair, I found that this strange 
headgear was much less unbecoming than I had expected. 
The black wings disposed themselves like the wings thai 
I had seen upon representations of Mercury, the messenger 
of the gods, and the effect was certainly picturesque. 

Upon the very day of the ball, however, the Ambas- 
sador sent for me to his sanctum, where, after a few kind 
words, he handed me a smooth red morocco case. " Take 
these, my dear Helen," he said, "and wear them this 
evening in your hair. If they become you as well as I 
think they will, I must ask you to keep them as a present 
from your godfather. They belonged to my poor mother. 
I heard that you wanted diamond stars to complete your 
costume, and so sent to my banker for these, and they 
have just arrived by the messenger. I was dreadfully 
afraid that they might not have got here in time." 

I opened the case and beheld seven beautiful diamond 
stars, set so that they could be worn separately or mounted 
in the form of a crown. It was impossible to repress an 
exclamation of pleasure at sight of them. I was deeply 
touched at my godfather's kindness and forethought, and 
delighted to have done for ever with the stuffed bat. 

I thanked the Ambassador warmly for all the trouble 
he had taken upon my account. 

" I was wishing so much for some stars," I said, " but 
never imagined such beautiful ones as these ! I shall be 
delighted to wear them to-nighi, but I could not allow 
you to make me such a magnificent present. You say 
that they were your mother's ; they should remain in 
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your family, therefore, and ouglit not to belong to one 
who is no relation." 

" What relation could be more dear to me than you 
have become?" he asked, looking at me with regretful 
tenderness. *' I had always meant to give you these stars 
when you married. But you married under exceptional 
circumstances, and during all the wretchedness and 
anxiety that ensued I quite forgot that I still owed 
you a wedding present. However, if you won't keep 
.them now, I must leave them to you in my will ! You 
will not be injuring anybody by accepting them, for my 
nephew, Tom Collingwood, is still a bachelor, and, should 
lie marry, he will be quite well enough ofE to buy jewels 
for his wife. At any rate you must please me by wearin^r 
them to-night." 

Miss Warden was loud in her admiration when I showed 
Ler the jewels. 

"They will look lovely to-night, in your hair," she 
said; "His Excellency naturally wished you to appear 
to advantage before the Emperor and the Grand Dukes." 

To speak truly, the idea of shining in the eyes of the 
emperor and the grand dukes had never once occurred to 
me. My mind, I fear, was entirely pre-occupied by other 
thoughts. I soon perceived that Miss Warden, whilst 
dilating upon Lord Silchester's kindness, and upon the 
beauty of the diamonds, had something of a less agreeable 
nature upon her mind. I questioned her, and, after some 
hesitation, she told me what troubled her. 

" You will be annoyed, too," she said, " but I ought not 
to keep anything from you. You will know better what 
manner to assume this evening to certain people, once 
you have heard what I have to tell, and you will perceive 
how very important it was that you should appear at this 
ball and be publicly presented to the Emperor. What 
has happened is not very important in itself, for it is 
impossible to prevent some people from chattering, and 
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the words of sucli miscliief -makers caniiot haye much 
weight in the world. You shall judge of it for yourself, 
however. His Excellency asked me this morning to 
make out a fair list of the most distinguished of the 
guests he is expecting to-night, so as to arrange the order 
of precedence at supper, and I went, therefore, into that 
little room at the end of the passage where we wrote out 
the invitations, because I knew that I should find there 
some of those nice large sheets of official paper. I wrote 
on for some time without hearing a sound, then by-and-bj 
I became aware of voices, English voices, proceeding from 
the next room, which, as you know, is only shut off bj 
folding-doors. Naturally, I had no intention of listening, 
nor bad I any idea that the speakers would allude to 
subjects of a private nature — ^I continued writing, there- 
fore, without heeding them. By-and-by, however, one of 
them mentioned your name, " la helle Helene " ; those were 
the precise words. After that, I confess, I could not 
resist trying to make out what they were saying about 
you." 

" And what did you hear ? " I asked, interested in spite 
of myself. 

" For some time I heard nothing but confused sounds. 
Then one of the speakers said, with a sneering laugh, 
* She made up so violently to poor Dangerfield, your pre- 
decessor, that being, as you know, a virtuous man, who 
has suffered much from the persecutions of the fair sex, 
he took fright, and actually made a bolt of it to England, 
without telling her the day — as she had proposed, it 
seems, that he should escort her home.' I felt terribly 
indignant, as you may suppose, at hearing this gross 
misrepresentation of facts." 

"Who could have invented anything so malicious?" 
I exclaimed, angry and wounded. "What can I do to 
contradict it ? " 

*' Wait until you "have \iG«bcd TCLore^ and then we muflfc 
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ilimk of some way of refuting these calumnies. The 
voices became too confused immediately afterwards for 
me to distinguish anything. Both persons seemed to be 
speaking at once. Then the first speaker, proceeding 
with his good-natured remarks, went on to say, ' Didn't 
it strike you at once that the old " duenna," or " sheep- 
dog," was one of those estimable females who ofPer their 
services through the medium of an advertisement, and 
whose respectable appearance give an aspect of decorum 
to the most equivocal arrangements ? ' How true it is, 
Helen, that listeners never hear any good of themselves ! " 

''I can guess the name of one of the speakers, at 
least ! " I exclaimed, indignantly ; " surely you were 
able to recognise their voices ? " 

" I could not fail to do so, of course ; but we will talk 
of that presently. By-and-by, I heard the door open, and 
then the person who had spoken of me as an ^ old sheep- 
dog,' called out to the other, who was evidently leaving 
the room, *Well, being now "first favourite," you're 
bound, of course, to stick up for her. Only, mark my 
words, they won't venture to present her to the Emperor 
to night : she was awfully anxious to shirk the ball 
altogether.' And then the door banged violently, and I 
heard no more." 

Since then, however. Miss Warden has told me that 
she did hear just one sentence more, only, fearing to 
awaken painful recollections, she refrained from repeating 
it to me at the time. As several things which happened 
afterwards were probably due to the suspicions which it 
aroused, I may as well mention at once what it was. 
After an allusion had been made to " St. Dalmas de 
Tende," the person who had spoken first remarked, 
scoffingly, to his companion, "Well, you may believe 
me or not — ^just as you like — ^but all I can swear is, there 
was a baby!" Of this last shaft, however, as I have 
already said, I fortxinately knew nothing at the time. 
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The first speaker," Miss Warden remarked, in conclu- 
sion, '^was, of conrse, that horrid little Mr. Mornson. 
We have somehow ofEended his vanitj, and this is his 
revenge. The other was yonr cousin, Sir Courtenay 
Davenant." 

I had been certain of this from the first. The spiteful 
insinuations respecting Captain Dangerfield, Courtenaj's 
predecessor in the post of military attache, together with 
the taunt about being now " first favourite " (the only 
foundation for which must have originated in the fact 
that my cousin had. returned with me from the troika 
party), convinced me that I could not be mistaken in mj 
conjecture, 

"How shall I be able to meet Courtenay to-night ?"1 
exclaimed, my cheeks burning with indignation, " knowing 
that he probably believes all these dreadful insinuations 
against me P And how can I look that wicked, mischief* 
making little wretch in the face, who has been trying to 
prejudice him against us ?" 

*' You will meet them both with the utmost composure, 
I hope," replied Miss Warden, cheerfully, " and put all 
your enemies to confusion. You will be standing with 
that lovely bouquet which has been ordered for you, 
leceiving the Emperor and the Grand Dukes at the 
entrance to the ball-room. This will at once give the 
lie to Mr. Morrison's aspersions." 

I felt so agitafed and restless after these revelations, 
and I tormented myself so persistently by trying to 
imagine what effect they had produced upon Courtenay, 
that I found it impossible to settle down to any kind of 
occupation. When the servant came to us for orders for the 
afternoon, I asked Miss Warden if she would accompany 
me for a drive. I was in need of some powerful counter- 
excitement, and I had suddenly decided upon a plan of 
action. I would depart from St. Petersburg as soon after 
the ball as I could convemenatVy i^ttck up my belongings. 
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I would not remain a moment longer tlian I could help in 
this gossiping, scandal-mongering atmosphere. But I 
must see Hugo before I went away, if only to remind 
myself that I was "bound and tied and engaged," as I 
had said to Courtenay during that delightful moonlight 
drive; and I would go and see him that very afternoon 
at the private madhouse. 



CHAPTER XXXTX, 

I DID not tell Miss Warden of my determination until we 
had started upon our way. Towards the middle of the 
Newshy Prospect I pulled the check-string of the brougham, 
and directed the coachman to drive to Dr. Schumann*s 
residence. Miss Warden strove in vain to turn me from 
my purpose by telling me that I should have waited until 
His Excellency could have accompanied me. 

I replied that His Excellency was so much occupied now 
with other matters that it was unlikely that he would ever 
be able to accompany me when, as now, the spirit moved 
me to visit my husband, and that I preferred, therefore, to 
go at my own time, although my seeing the Prince must 
depend, of course, upon the doctor's permission. 

We drove on down the long ugly street, which seemed to 
me upon this occasion to be almost interminable, past the 
colonnade of the Kazan cathedral and the high walls of the 
monastery of St. Alexander Newsky — a melancholy-looking 
pile of white stone in the midst of secluded gardens and sur- 
rounded by a moat — and then, leaving behind us the gilded 
cupolas and minarets of the town, we found ourselves in the 
suburbs. In another ten minutes we had arrived at the 
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doctor's villa. I was ushered at once into a kind of study, 
where I had waited with the Ambassador npon the occasion 
of my former visit. Miss Warden, who had accompanied 
me thus far, expressed surprise at our having so easily 
obtained access to the place. It was, she said, just as it 
our coming had been expected. The doctor's secretary, ft 
German, presented himself in a few minutes. He had seen 
me before, and knew that I had obtained permission to 
visit the Prince, supposing that he was able to receive me. 
He seemed a little surprised at recognising me. 

"Ah, madam, it is you ! " he said in English. " Yon can 
surely see His Highness to-day — ^he is composed and in 
good spirits. There is another lady expected presently. 
I thought she had now arrived." 

" A lady to see the Prince ! " I exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment, scarcely thinking that this could be. 

"Yes," answered the secretary; "a lady — a former 
acquaintance — ^wishes to visit His Highness ; but she has 
sent us no name, and I was to see her before she could have 
permission. The doctor is away for some hours attending 
a scientific meeting, and those were his orders. He was 
saying only the other day that if a few former acquaintances, 
persons who were comparatively indifferent to His High- 
ness, but whose conversation might cheer and enhven 
him without awakening painful associations, would occa- 
sionally visit him it would be beneficial to his health and 
spirits. This lady was to arrive between three and five 
o'clock. It is at present nearly four." 

I looked at Miss Warden inquiringly. Who, save 
myself, would be likely to demand an interview with my 
unfortunate husband? What former female acquaint- 
ance would know even of the place of his retreat ? No 
one, I said to myself, except — and here a terrible suspicion 
flashed across my mind as I thought of Hugo's only re- 
maining kinswoman. 

But I dismissed it again almost immediately. No ; sho 
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would never venture to come here — ^I thouglit ; her sudden 
disappearence shows how much she dreaded running the 
risk of an arrest. This must be some old friend of whom 
I have never heard! . . . 

N'evertheless, the mention of this mysterious visitor had 
added considerably to the nervousness from which I was 
already suffering. 

The secretary, who, as well as the doctor, had been made 
acquainted with my secret, apparently attributed my 
emotion to jealousy. 

" Be sure, madame," he said, " that if this person is bo 
lady — ^if she should be in any way objectionable — ^I shall 
bring her His Highness's excuses. In any case she will 
not be permitted to see him alone." 

I thanked him, scarcely knowing what I said, and he 
then left us in order to apprise the Prince of my arrival. 

He returned in a few minutes, which had been fraught 
for me with all kinds of conflicting emotions. 

" His Highness will see you with pleasure," he said. 
•* I shall leave you with him apparently alone, retiring to 
an adjoining room. But I shall merely let fall the portiere 
without closing the door; thus, without hearing your 
conversation, or interrupting it, I shall be close at hand 
should you require me." 

I was too overcome by my feelings to make any reply, 
and I followed him with a beating heart to the Prince's 
apartments. 

Upon being ushered into a large comfortably furnished 
room, I saw, awaiting me, a strange, unfamiliar figure, 
wearing a grey beard, a long clinging white robe, and gold- 
rimmed spectacles. I started back alarmed at this weird 
apparition. The secretary had disappeared behind the 
portiere. Hugo and I were apparently alone together. 
For a few seconds we confronted one another in silence. 
My heart was full ; I could not have spoken a word had 
my life depended upon it. 
29 
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Then, witli a kind of low moan like that of some animal 
in pain, this utter stranger, for so he seemed to me, bear- 
ing no resemblance that I could then discover to the man 
who had been my husband, stretched out his long arms, 
as I have seen people do in fun when they have wished to 
frighten children by pretending to be ghosts. They closed 
tightly round me and I was pressed to his heart. I felt 
his breast-bone hard and sharp against my bosom. He 
had grown terribly thin and angular. I thought of the 
embrace of the spectre-lover and shuddered. 

"-4^ lastl^y he exclaimed, with a long-drawn sigh, and 
then, leading me to a chair, he sat down by my side. 

I was in one of those hysterical, over-sensitive moods to 
which we women are occasionally subject, and which seem 
to most men to be so incomprehensible and ridiculous. I 
was in want of consolation, and had been vaguely ex- 
pectant of finding it here in its most sufficing foim — that 
of consoling another. I desired, too, to be protected and 
shielded against the new and engrossing interest which 
was springing up in my heart. I had been thinking, 
during my wintry drive, of that morning at St. Hippolyte, 
a morning all softness and sunshine, scented with southern 
blossoms, when I had stood in the old Italian garden and 
looked up at Hugo's windows, upon the day when I had 
come so very near to being in love with him ; and of how, 
responsive to my unuttered longing, he had flung back the 
green shutters and stepped out upon the balcony, in his 
well-fitting grey suit, made by an English tailor ; and of 
how, when he was at my side, he had taken my hand, and 
had seemed to understand all that was in my heart. I 
had not recalled what the Ambassador had told me about 
the change in the Prince's appearance — ^his long beard, 
and the strange unearthly dress he had adopted, and had 
been expecting to see the same man (outwardly, at least) 
from whom I had been parted so suddenly at Monte Carlo 
— the man at whom all the prettily-dressed ladies upon 
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tbe teirace had gazed with eyes of admiration, becatiRe he 
was so handsome and so distingnished-looking. 

Now, certainly, the woman whose regard or affection 
could be shaken on account of any change which might 
hare been wrought by sorrow or suffering in the appear- 
ance of husband, lover, or friend, would seem, at first, to 
be a creature utterly to be despised. And yet, this same 
change may so have transformed the man she knew before 
that he may appear to her altogether in the light of a 
stranger, to whom she cannot at once transfer the feelings 
he had previously inspired. 

Such was the sad position in which I now found myself. 
Hugo, as I had known him once, had departed as utterly 
as if I had seen him lying dead before me, and in his stead 
had arisen this weird, Druid-like apparition, seeming more 
like a denizen of another world than a living, breathing 
creature of flesh and blood! Then, too, I had always 
nourished quite an unreasonable prejudice against a beard. 
I did not object to it in its place, but this place seemed to 
me to be only upon the chins of blind beggars, early 
Christians, and Plantagenet kings. My father's beard 
had changed him so much. Perhaps my prejudice may 
have originated in my horror of change. 

I looked at Hugo, wondering and disheartened. His 
beautiful eyes were as large and luminous as ever ; the 
dark circles under them had increased, and his features 
looked even more finely cut than heretofore because of his 
extreme thinness. There was a peculiar look, however, 
about his face, as of a death's-head, due to the hoUowness 
of the eyes, the breadth of the low brow, and to the 
accentuation of the upper jaw with its even white teeth, 
from each side of which the flesh had fallen away ; that 
produced a most painful impression upon me as I gazed 
at him. When I could speak, I asked him how he came 
to assume so strange a garb ? 

He replied (as far as I could afterwards remember) 
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that, for certain pnrposes, certain garments had heen 
deemed the most appropriate; the seeker after occnlt 
mysteries wearing, in the old days, an ephod of white 
linen, '* becanse of its abstracted qnality for magic," for 
which purpose his present dress, with some few additions, 
wonld be suitable also. He had adopted it, howeyer, 
having in his mind the shrouds of the Sabean star- 
worshippers, who had done for ever with the world. 

" I, too," he went on, speaking slowly in the old familiar 
voice which seemed to belong now to another man, " have 
done altogether with the material world. It was once mj 
most ardent desire to have done with it, years ago, before 
I saw your beloved face, and now that I have lost yoa, 
what is left to me but the pursuit of those studies in whicb 
I was always interested, and which are invested now inik 
a terrible importance in my mind P How much have I 
yet to learn — ^how much to investigate! Had I known 
more, in the past, of the secret and potent forces which 
are at times opposed to us, I might not now have bew 
here — a man who is even as one departed, wearing, appro- 
priately, the garments which are reserved for the dead. 
And yet, may not that which appears at first like a mis- 
fortune be converted into a blessing ? This is what I 
ask myself continually. The answer that comes to me is 
different according to my different moods." 

"And to-day, Hugo," I asked, "in what mood are you? 
Has it made you any happier to see me ?" 

" Happier and unhappier," he answered sadly, "if I 
may say this without appearing ungratef uj. Events have 
so revolutionised my existence that what would have been 
a pleasure in former days, becomes, now, nothing more 
than a misery and a regret. I can have no part now in 
the life that you are living ; our pathways are distinct 
and apart, and so they will be to the end. The life which 
I am endeavouring to live (the higher life as 1 have come 
to consider it) is diatnibed wcid embarrassed by all that 
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recalls any previous existence ; for I am trying to per- 
suade myself that this visitation is only a blessing in 
disguise, and that had I remained much longer in the 
•^orld — surrounded by men and women intent upon earthly 
matters — all of them yoluntarily deafening and blinding 
themselves to the manifestations of the spirit — ^I must 
have become altogether materialised and unfitted for 
anything better. You, too, my beloved Helen, my * good 
angel,' as I used once to call you, you would have assumed 
for me in time the character of a temptress — ^with your 
beauty, your charm, your power of idealising the prosaic 
home-life ! Had we remained together any longer in that 
southern paradise I should have become nothing better 
than a confirmed voluptuary, sunk in mere sloth and 
selfish indulgence, from which there would have been no 
reclaiming me !" 

" And so you would prefer that I did not come to see 
you?" 

"That you did not come, Helen, or that you could 
remain with me always," he answered, "and for this 
i^ason. Originally, as even you must be aware, we 
possess two distinct natures — ^the spiritual and the carnal 
('the human and the divine,' should you prefer these 
terms) — ^which are for ever warring with one another 
in our veins. Hence arise discord, confusion, and the 
dangerous agents we speak of as ' passion ' and * impulse.' 
I am endeavouring now to separate these two incongruous 
companions — ^these restless combatants — and to cast one 
of them utterly away from me, so that one alone, the 
purer and calmer influence, may remain in possession of 
the citadel, where all would then be harmony and content- 
ment. The sight of you, together with all the memories 
that come to me in your presence, must prevent or retard 
the accomplishment of this dream. You understand me, 
my Helen ? As a man, I long for, and desire, your 
presence, but I have done now with the life of a man, and 
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eyerything tliat recalls it is dangerous to the develc^ment 
of the spirit." 

" No doubt the calmer and purer life, if one could only 
attain to it, would be happier than this perpetual struggle!'' 
I said, mj thoughts wandering away to the struggles and 
temptations that lay in my own path. 

" To me it would of necessity be happier,*' he answered, 
still speaking very seriously. " It is true that my physical 
action is controlled, but my spiritual existence is free and 
uncircumscribed. No vampires can sap the vitality of 
this better life which I might enjoy to the fullest, looking 
down upon the material life as though from a mountain. 
Below me I should see the little struggling world that I 
used to inhabit — ^the small square green fields, all cut np 
and apportioned, with the flocks and herds scattered upon 
them, looking like white dots. The cities, too, and the 
little men and women, seeming no bigger than tiny black 
flies, now holding themselves aloof one from the other, 
now swarming and buzzing together for some futile pur- 
pose, whilst I should be far, far above them all, in an 
atmosphere favourable to the development of a perfect 
mental and moral hygfiene, and to the nearer contempla- 
tion of the most important mysteries." 

He continued talking for some time in this strain, mak- 
ing use of many names and expressions which I could not 
afterwards remember. He was in want, he said, of books 
bearing upon the subjects in which he was interested. 

" For see," continaed he, " to what I am reduced !" and 
he pointed to several books which were lying scattered 
about upon the tables — ''to Jacob Behmen, Claude de 
Saint Martin, and Kirchberger; to Johann Yalentin 
Andreas, and the ' god-illuminated fraternity of the Eosi- 
crucians!' But of the records of modem research, of 
the outcome of modem intelligence, nothing, absolutely 
nothing !" 

He alluded then V> EQNeroI works upon mesmeidsni, 
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Bpiiitnalism, and wliat lie termed *Hhe secret hermetio 
science/' and wrote down a list of books which ho wished 
me to obtain for him in London, from a bookseller in 
Coyent Garden. He took np a volame which lay open 
upon a writing table, and from which he said he had been 
reading when mj arrival had been announced to him. It 
was called ^* Le Gomte de Oabalis^ ou entretiens sur les 
Sciences Secretes.^* 

^'An obsolete work," he explained, "which I had jast 
opened, merely for mental relaxation, bat which contains, 
nevertheless, the rudiments of much sound teaching. 
Confess, Helen, that it was strange that, just as I finished 
reading this passage, I should have been informed of your 
arrival ! " 

He re-assumed the gold spectacles which he had been 
wearing when I entered the room, and read aloud a few 
paragraphs from the pages before him. I gathered from 
these that the author of the work disapproved altogether 
of woman's influence, to which he seemed to attribute all 
the ills which have accrued to the human race ever since 
the fall of Adam. " Man,'' according to the Gomte de 
GahaliSy "should endeavour to ally himself only with 
nymphs, sylphides, and the elemental spirits." 

" In these opinions," remarked the Prince, smiling 
sadly, "I am endeavouring to become a disciple of the 
old Kosicrucian ! " 

I perceived now that, as the Ambassador had said, the 
Prince was not changed^ in anything but appearance. To 
use Lord Silchester's words, he was " no more mad now. " 
than he had been when I had met him for the first time. 
As then, he was quiet, gentle, serious, and somewhat 
stilted in his mode of expression ; but yet, because of this 
mere external difference, which I suppose ought to have 
counted for very little with any reasonable woman, it was 
as though the Hugo of the Villa St. Hippolyte was dead 
and buried to me for ever. This new man, albeit speaking 
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"witli tlie dead Hngo's voice and sBaring in all his extra- 
ordinary opinions, could never do me the service I had 
come, nnconsciously, to crave of him. He conld never 
become, however much I might strive to delude myself 
upon the subject, the rival, the vanquisher of that other 
encroaching influence. It asserted itself as strongly, nay, 
more strongly than ever, even now as I was sitting by his 
side. And he, too — he had just confessed it — ^was striving 
hard to drive me out of his heart. My visits could make 
him no happier ; they had, indeed, rather a tendency the 
other way ; whilst to me they could bring only a fresh 
consciousness of my misery. 

Why did I ever come to St. Petersburg at all ? 

We conversed for some time longer upon different 
subjects — ^the climate of St. Petersburg, the establishment 
maintained for the Prince by Dr. Schumann — and then 
I was again reminded not to forget to obtain the books 
upon my return to England. 

Hugo made no direct allusion to the subject of his 
crime, nor did he do more than refer vaguely to the birth 
and death of our child. I was conscious that all this was 
in his mind, however. Perhaps he could not trust him- 
self to speak about it. 

"You understand?" was all he said, looking at me 
very earnestly. " You understand and forgive, since 
your mind can realise that there are mysteries of impulse 
and inspiration that cannot now be fathomed or explained. 
And J, too, my Helen, I understand, and am grateful to 
you for everything — ^f or all Jihat you have endured and 
suffered — for more than I am able to speak about now I" 

When I bade him farewell, tears, as of tenderness and 
regret, came into his large luminous eyes. J, too, was 
profoundly affected. He took my hand, and seemed t6 be ' 
about to raise it to his lips. He dropped it, however, 
almost immediately, as though it had been a scorpion. I 
oould only think that tVda 6vx<dL^€ti mo^^m^ent had some- 
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thing to do with the Connt de Gabalis and the Bosicm* 
cians. But it appeared that I was wrong. 

"You are not desiring to turn me from any good 
purpose?" he asked, anxiously and in an altered voice. 
" You did not come here with an unfriendly disposition 
towards me in your heart ?" 

" No, Hugo," I answered in surprise, " you must know 
that I have no unfriendly feeling ! You have just said 
that I could understand and forgive. Why did I come to 
Petersburg at all if not to comfort and cheer you ? " 

" That is well,*' he replied, still speaking as with 
nervous anxiety ; " but at that moment, just as I came 
nearer to you, I was conscious of an influence that was 
formidable and sinister — of a will that would strive cruelly 
and mercilessly against mine, obtaining in the end the 
dominion ; of a spiritual danger, in fact, which seems still 
to be menacing and advancing. I must be upon my 
guard!" 

He shuddered, and then paced restlessly up and down 
the apartment. As he came towards me I perceived that 
the expression of calm resignation which I had previously 
observed upon his face had entirely vanished. He had 
grown pale and miserable- looking in a moment ! 

I made every endeavour to reassure him. He did not 
appear to hear me, however, but continued pacing up and 
down as though in the greatest alarm and agitation. I 
watched him for some time in silence, nob knowing what 
further to say, and then, fearing that this strange conduct 
might be, perhaps, the forerunner of some sort of nervous 
crisis, I took advantage of the moment when his back was 
towards me to push aside the portiere^ and before he had 
turned to confront me again we were joined by the 
doctor's secretary, in whose presence I again bade him 
farewell. 

Miss Warden, when I rejoined her, was all impatience 
to hear an account of my interview. But I could hardly 
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speak from emotion, and so entreated her to leave me in 
peace for awhile. She regretted that I had come at all, 
and implored me to control myself lest it shonld he re- 
marked at the ball that I had been weeping. I felt 
hopeless, rudderless, desolate. It seemed to me that I 
now stood entirely alone in the world, subject to all tlie 
bnfEets of fate, to all the assaults of temptation. The 
sight of poor Hugo had in no way aggravated my position, 
of course, but it had brought vividly before me certain 
stem facts that I had lately been foolish enough at times 
to ignore. I was "bound and tied" indeed, and to a 
being to whom I could be of no comfort or service what- 
soever. It was not possible for me, even if I had ever 
really loved him (and about this I was becoming more 
and more doubtful every day), to feel for him now any 
sentiment warmer than a melancholy compassion. Nay, 
had tenderer emotions arisen in my breast at sight of him, 
Hugo himself would probably have been the first to repel 
them, since he had decided. to cast from him all human 
affections. And yet, whilst he and I continued to exist 
upon this miserable earth, I could love no other man 
without committing a deadly sin ! 

As soon as the door of the brougham was closed upon 
US I buried my face in my hands, and gave free vent to mj 
tears. I was aroused, before we had reached the lodge of 
the concierge, by a sound of approaching wheels, sjid soon 
afterwards, a close carriage passed us, driven with great 
speed up the approach. 

I looked out eagerly, thinking that this most be the 
mysterious lady who had wished for an interview with 
the Prince, and whose existence I had, for the xnoment, 
entirely forgotten. But the carriage window, upon the 
side nearest to us, was closed, and all that I could dis- 
tinguish, in a momentary glance, was a woman's neatly 
gloved hand holding a large bunch of yellow mimosa. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

TJpOK reaclimg the Embassy I went at once to mj bed- 
room. Mason was there, setting out mj things for the 
evening. My black dress and starred veil were lying 
upon the bed, but I took no heed of them. Mason, a 
sensible, discreet woman of nearly sixty, as far as one 
could judge by her appearance, was, as I have already 
said, entirely in my confidence. She had been like a 
second mother to me ever since the days of my earliest 
childhood, and it was my intention, upon the morrow, to 
tell her all about my visit to my husband. Now^ however, 
I felt in no mood for conversation. Mason, herself, was 
of a reserved and quiet disposition, and well accustomed 
to my frequent fits of depression. She assisted me to take 
ofE my hat and cloak in silence, after which I threw my- 
self into an arm-chair, and, a prey to my own melancholy 
reflections, soon forgot that I was not alone in the room. 
I started, therefore, in a few minutes, at hearing my maid's 
voice — 

''A curious thing has happened this afternoon. Miss 
Helen," she said; it was by this name that she had been 
told to continue to address me — '* and as there may be more 
in it than I can see, I should wish you to know of it. 
I'm afraid you may think, perhaps, that I said too much, 
bat I was completely thrown o£E my guard. I have 
thought to myself since, however, that even if anybody 
did find out who you are, there would be no such very 
great harm, after all, particularly as we hope to be going 
away from here so soon." 

I turned to where she was standing, and saw that she 
held in her hand the hovquet I was to carry at the balL 
This was a real triumph of the florist's skill. Flowers 
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arranged more naturally would hare looked much prettier^ 
I thought; but then this bouquet was intended to be 
symbolical. The crescent moon, so indispensable as an 
accessory of *' Night," embracing a single star, was in- 
geniously picked out in white violets, upon a ground 
composed of the purple variety. The whole was sur- 
rounded by delicate hothouse ferns, and was so large and 
heavy that I wondered how I should be able to bear the 
burden of it for the whole evening. 

"This hadn't been sent home by the afternoon," Mason 
continued ; " it was promised at three o'clock, to — make 
sure, as the tradespeople here seem to be very unpunctual — 
and so, as Miss Warden wanted one or two little things, 
I went out with one of the girls, and looked in at tbe 
flower-shop, to hurry them, on my way back, as they told 
me the people there spoke English. There were two 
ladies in the shop when we went in, beautifully dressed 
both of them, speaking French, and looking over the 
flowers. I saw your nosegay in the window, with several 
others, set out for the whole town to stare at, and I 
pointed it out to the flower- woman. Not understadning me, 
and thinking that I wanted to buy it, she said that it was 
for the young lady at the British Embassy, who was 
going to the ball as "Night." I tried to make her under- 
stand that I wanted to take it away with me, so as to 
have it in good time, as there was to be a dinner-party 
first, and you would be sure to dress early. Then, one of 
the ladies, who must have heard everything I said, came 
forward, and explained to the woman in French, and she 
then allowed me to have the bouquet after I had written 
down my name in a book. All this time the ladies seemed 
to be watching me, and I was wishing that I could have 
a good look at them, in a better light, because the face of 
the one who had spoken to me seemed to be so very familiar, 
and her voice, too; and yet, at first, I could not remember 
who she waB so like. TYiqil \\» %X\. ^^jtclq back to my mindi 
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bat I thought to myself that it was quite impossibl< 
that she was so beautifully dressed, and looked quite liko 
a lady, aud that I must be mistaken, as all French people 
wei*e a good deal alike. Before I went out of the shop 
she turned and said something to the other lady, after 
havincT read my name, as I suppose, in the book — ^for I 
had written down my own name instead of 'Miss Colling- ' 
wood,' which I thought best not to put upon paper if I 
could avoid it, under the circumstances, and then, to my 
surprise, she came running after me, and said, in quite a 
pleasant, friendly kind of way, * Good day to you, Mrs. 
Mason ! evidently you have not a good memory for your 
old friends ! ' and she laughed, and showed her white 
teeth, and then I saw that she was no other than the 
person I had fancied she was at first, your poor mama's 
French maid, ^Md'mselley' as we used to call her, that was 
with her ladyship at the time of her death. You were 
too young to be able to remember her." 

I have just said that Mason was entirely in my con- 
fidence; perhaps I used the word "entirely" unadvisedly. 
She knew this much, at least, that I had been privately 
married to Prince Creczoleski — that I had become a 
mother — that my husband had been arrested and accused 
of a crime — ^that he had been since declared to be irres- 
ponsible for his actions, and that, on this account, I was 
anxious, during my sojourn at St. Petersburg, to drop the 
name and title which were mine by right, but which were 
now fraught with so many painful associations. Of the 
occult mysteries, the complicated ramifications, the 
*' wheels within wheels," which were connected with my 
strange story, she knew nothing whatsoever. How could 
her simple mind have grasped the full significance of the 
twin brothers' prophetic dream, or of poor Hugo's 
dominated " volitional power " ? Of my terrible sus- 
picions with regard to Celestine Vigon she likewise knew 
nothing, for as yet they were suspicions only, which, at this 
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distance of time, I saw no possibility of proving. Mason, 
therefore, conld have known of no reason whj the name of 
the Frenchwoman should sonnd hateful for all time in mj 
ears. She was merely yexed to think that, taken unawares, 
she had led Celestine to understand that I was residing at 
the British Embassy, and that she might have betrayed to 
her the fact that I was not really " Miss CoUingwood." 

" For I knew " (she went on) " that you so particularly 
wished everything to be kept secret now that Sir Conr- 
tenay has come out here, but not expecting to see Ma^mseUej 
and dressed just like a lady, too I — ^I was completely taken 
by surprise. * I suppose, Ma^mselle ' (I said), * that you 
must have got married ?' and she looked first at the other 
lady and laughed, and then she said, ' Yes, yes, of course 
I am married! I have got now quite another name! 
And your little young lady, Miss Nelly ' (she said), * has 
she not found a husband by this time ? And I was so 
put ofE my guard by this question that I'm afraid I must 
have looked quite foolish. First I said ' Yes,' and then 
' No,* and then I very stupidly said, * These flowers are 
for Miss Nelly, — she will carry them to-night at the ball,* 
and then the other lady stepped forward and said in 
English, *They are for the young lady who is staying 
with the English Ambassador ? ' and she was such a fine, 
proud-looking lady (a real lady, I feel sure this one was), 
and she looked at me so hard, that I felt I must answer 
' Yes,' whether I wished it or no. I was quite provoked 
with myself afterwards, but it seemed all to have happened 
before I had had time to take thought! Since then I 
have been saying to myself, however, that perhaps it 
didn't so very much signify after all, as you expect to be 
going back to England so soon, and I daresay I shall 
never hear of her again. She isn't likely, now that she's 
married, and fancies herself quite a lady, to come here 
and pay a visit to one of the servants, and she knows 
quite well that you ^ou\^ Ti!er7«c T^msmber ker I " 
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**I remember her pei-fectly," I said, and the face of 
the Frenchwoman, with her regular, somewhat massive 
features, her white teeth, and long gold earrings, rose up 
before me as viyidlj as when I had last beheld her in 
the flesh. "But the other lady," I inquired anxiously, 
** the lady who asked you whether I was not staying with 
the Ambassador, what was she like ? I have a reason 
for wishing you to describe her to me exactly." 

" That, I'm afraid, miss, I shall never be able to do," 
replied Mason, who seemed, nevertheless, to be recalling 
her impressions, "for she wore a thick black veil over 
the top part of her face, with a border which was ever 
so much thicker still, so that I could only see her eyes, 
looking through at me very hard, but what coloured 
eyes they were 1 can't say, I'm sure. Her nose wasn't a 
hooked nose, of that I could make certain, because her 
veil hung sti*aight down over it, and when she smiled I 
could see that she had very even white teeth. Her figure 
was tall and fine, and she wore a long brown velvet cloak 
trimmed with beautiful fur, and a cap of the same fur 
upon her head. I saw her hair at the back of it — very 
dark hair indeed — done up in thick black coils — but most 
of the time she was smelling at a large bunch of that 
sweet drooping yellow stuff that used to grow in the 
garden at Nice — ^I suppose here it must be raised in a 
hot-house — and what with that and the veil I couldn't 
manage to see much of her face." 

She had seen quite enough, however, to fill me with all 
kinds of sinister forebodings. I cross-examined her as to 
the hour at which she had visited the flower-shop. As 
far as she could judge, she said, it must have been very 
nearly four o'clock. She had gone straight back after- 
wards to the Embassy, where tea was always served in 
English fashion punctually at five, and she was not told 
that it was ready until some time after her return. This 
served but to confirm my apprehensions. No wonder 
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that poor Hugo had been conscious cyf the approach of 
some formidable and sinister inflaence ! At that moment 
I must have been just entering Dr. Schumann's waiting- 
room. My interview with Hugo, although it had seemed 
to me to be almost interminable, could not have lasted much 
more than half-an-hour ; the drive from the flower-shop 
to the doctor's villa would have occupied about the same 
space of time, and it was not five o'clock by Miss Warden's 
watch when the brougham with the high-stepping horses 
had dashed past us, at the closed window of which I had 
descried a woman's gloved hand holding a large bonqnet 
of mimosa ; ** the sweet drooping, yellow stuff," which, a^ 
Mason said, used to grow in the garden — ^that well- 
remembered garden ! — at Nice. And yet I was perfectly 
certain that both Hugo and Lord Silchester had described 
Countess Dobrowolska as a fair woman with very light 
hair. In the " thick black coils " to which Mason had 
alluded, there lurked the materials for still further mysti- 
fication 1 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Bt half-past eleven o'clock nearly all the most distin- 
guished of the Ambassador's guests had arrived. I stood 
at the entrance of the ball-room, behind my enormous 
bouquet, where I was presented by His Excellency to the 
Emperor and two of the Grand Dukes who accompanied 
him. The Emperor conversed with me for a few minutes, 
and then invited me to dance the opening quadrille. 

I did not remember at the moment that this act on the 
part of His Imperial Majesty was what Miss Warden had 
looked to as an efiectuaV la^Mxa oi silencing the voices of 
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my detractors, niitil the face of Mr. Morrison, wearing an 
expression of impertinent wonder, recalled the fact to my 
memory. 

There is no need for me to describe the ill-fated 
Alexander II. To most of my readers his countenance 
will be familiar through his portraits. To me, the face 
was an interesting one. I have fancied since that I could 
perceive upon it a look as of predestination to a tragic 
doom, which was afterwards so crnelly fulfilled, but one is 
apty sometimes, to imagine these things afterwards. I 
knew through Lord Silchester that the Czar was acquainted 
with my story. He made no allusion to it, however, 
during the dance, but whilst conducting me back to my 
place near the doorway, he remarked very gravely, speak- 
ing in French : 

''I am charmed to have made your acquaintance, 
madame. The family of your husband has always been 
loyal to us. I hope Prince Crecszoleski resigns himself 
with courage to his misfortunes ? " 

I suppose that I made some sort of becoming answer, 
but just at that moment I had discovered that Courtenay 
Davenant, in his Guards' uniform, was standing quite 
close at hand, looking at me sadly and earnestly with his 
dark eyes. My heart seemed suddenly to stand still and 
ache in my breast. I do not know how I could have found 
words to reply to the Emperor at all. 

We women are too apt to s appose that a man, upon 
certain occasions, will behave precisely as we should 
behave ourselves, and when, as generally happens, he acts 
npon an entirely different system, our disappointment 
and mortification often reach a pitch which he is utterly 
nnable to comprehend or account for. 

Judging by myself, I fancied that I knew, now, exactly 

what Courtenay would do. He would not approach me, 

of course, whilst I was upon the arm of the Czar, but he 

woHld hover close at hand, watching his opportunity, and 

20 
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when it came lie would engage me for a dance. Tliis, how. 
ever, would be merely a pretext. Probably, we should not 
dance at all. He would lead me away upon his arm, 
through the whole suite of brilliantly- lighted rooms, to 
one of the most retired of the smaller apartments beyond, 
and here, perhaps, though how I knew not, I might be able 
—in the course of our conversation — ^to refute some of the 
malicious insinuations which had reached his ears. I might 
say, at any rate, that one ought not to believe all the idle 
stories one heard, and that there were people in the world 
who seemed to make it their business to ** fetch and carry" 
and invent untruths. Woman -like, I next set about com- 
posing some sort of answer upon his part — words such as 
I hoped he would say — something kind and chivalrous, of 
course, with a touch of gentle reproach at the notion that 
I could ever have imagined him capable of believing any- 
thing to my disadvantage. It is always dangerous to g9 
on thus, making so certain that the breasts of others are 
aglow with our own peculiar emotions, and that expres- 
sion will be given to them in words, after our own hearts ! 

The Emperor left me with a stiff bow, whilst I was in 
the midst of these reflections. He turned to address a 
Russian lady in gorgeous national costume. I was now 
free, and Courtenay would be able to come forward and 
speak to me if he liked. 

I cast a hurried glance at one of the long looking- 
glasses with which the ball-room was almost entirely snr- 
rounded, and was pleased, on the whole, with what I beheld, 
and glad to think that I had resisted all persuasions to 
appear in any more garish costume. Severe and subdned 
as my dress was, it stood relieved against those of the 
brilliant company, and thus had the advantage of being 
unostentatiously remarkable. Lord Silchester's family 
diamonds, too, looked beautiful. Even in the midst of 
the splendid jewels which shone upon every side they held 
their own. What wiili m^ \J\an^ ^«qa^ and these glitter- 
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ing stars, Conrtenay would have no difficulty in singling 
me ont from tlie crowd whenever he wanted to find me. 
Probably he was making his way to me now. 

I glanced anxiously towards the place where I had seen 
him standing, but could not perceive him. I did not allow 
myself to feel disappointed, so certain did I feel that he 
would come and seek for me soon. I was only fearful 
lest, in the meantime, some one would invite me to dance 
whom I might not be able to refuse, and that, thus, the 
moment of our meeting might be delayed. This was just 
what happened. I perceived the Ambassador making his 
way towards me accompanied by a male fig^ure in some 
manner of grotesque costume, which I should have found 
it difficult to explain had not His Excellency presented to 
me, forthwith, a Polish Count, personating for the evening, 
as he at once informed me, " Charles Troisy Boi cCAngleterre^** 
more commonly described as "the Young Pretender," 
whence I assumed that his sti^ange garb was intended to 
represent a kilt. 

" He is one of the greatest bores in Russia," the Am- 
bassador whispered in my ear, " but try and endure him 
for a little while ! '' 

I am afraid that just then the most brilliant of human 
beings must have seemed to me to be a "bore," so entirely 
was my mind preoccupied ! 

We walked ofE together, down to the further end of the 
ball-room ; for, embarrassed as the Count was with kilt, 
philibeg, and claymore, and J, with my long floating veil, 
we agreed that it would be unwise to attempt to dance in 
such a crowd. Some remarks which I made upon my 
companion's costume — quite absently and abstractedly, 
my eyes roving about from right to left in search of a 
scarlet uniform — led him to speak of the unfortunate 
Prince he was personating. He could boast, he said, of 
gome of the blood of the Sobieskis. He possessed several 
interesting Jacobite relics, which he would be ver^ 
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pleased to show me at some future day. The dress lie 
was wearing upon the present occasion was accurately 
copied from an authentic Scotch medal, on the reverse of 
which was a figure of Victory blowing a trumpet, and 

flying over London with a crown in her left hand 

I listened to all this like one in a dream. At any otlier 
time I should have been much interested in the Count's 
conversation, for, like most young and romantic persons, 
I was an enthusiastic admirer of the Stuarts, perhaps 
because I had not been destined to live beneath their 
sway, and, even as it was, my acquaintance with their 
history enabled me to say a word, here and there, to the 
purpose, notwithstanding my wandering thoughts. 

After walking about for a while, we established our- 
selves upon a sofa, whence we could look down the entire 
length of the room, which had now become very much 
crowded. Two thousand people had been invited, very 
few of whom had excused themselves, and the supper- 
room had not yet been opened. The scene was dazzling 
in its brilliancy, though somewhat bewildering, also, by 
reason of its incongruity. This cannot fail to be the case 
at a fancy ball where hardly any restrictions have been 
imposed with regard to the character or epoch of the 
dresses ; and, in this instance. Lord Silchester had only 
begged his guests to adhere to two conditions. He knew 
an Englishman who had once given great offence, abroad, 
by appearing at a fancy ball dressed as the Devil ; and 
an English lady who, going into the other extreme, had 
outraged continental susceptibilities by assuming the be- 
coming garb of a nun. So monks, nuns, priests, and 
devils, had been tabooed ; but personages in modem uni- 
forms — ^naval, military, and diplomatic — brigands, pic- 
turesque peasants, pierrots^ and French chefs, were mingling 
heterogeneously with Roman Emperors, Egyptian Queens, 
Crusaders, Watteau shepherdesses, and allegorical imper- 
Bonaiiona. In tmih^ a moWe^ ctcri V 
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As I was seeking vainly for Conrtenay amongst all 
these, a figure, wearing a black domino, came up to where 
we were sitting, and endeavoured to mystify us by the 
making of strange signs and gestures. Bather a short 
man — I could see this at once, as only his feet were 
visible below the sombre folds of his disguise. My heart 
did not beat any faster, therefore ; I knew that this could 
not be the one I was so longing to see. Ail the same, 
I felt a little frightened. A domino— whatever its colour 
— is, I think, a very hideous dress. This one, with its 
ghastly black mask, reminded me of the discarded stuffed 
bat. 

" G^est un AnglaU,** whispered the " Young Pretender," 
glancing down at the stranger's boots, and perceiving, 
I suppose, something insular about them. 

" Ah, the chaste Diana with her crescent moon ! " 
exclaimed the "mask,**- in a squeaky voice, which was 
evidently assumed. 

" Who are you ? *' I asked, shrinking away from him 
with an involuntary feeling of horror. 

"A friend," answered the squeaky voice, "one who 
knows more about you than you would think. I can tell 
you who gave you those beautiful diamonds." 

Something in the tone in which these words were pro- 
nounced made xue recognise the voice of Mr. Morrison. 
I felt indignant that this man, after having maligned 
me behind my back, should venture thus to banter me 
familiarly in public. The warm blood came into my 
cheeks as I replied — 

" You are no friend ; you are an enemy ; an enemy of 
the most treacherous and dangerous kind ! You slander 
those who have never injured you, when they are power- 
less to defend themselves. I pity those who have many 
friends like you ! " 

The words seemed to strike home. He withdrew pre- 
cipitately, and was soon lost in the crowd. 
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" You ought not to be bo angry, mademoiselle ! " said 
mj kilted companion, in French, looking at me in re- 
proachful wonder, " ce rCest que du persiflage ! ** 

He understood English, although unable to speak it, 
and appeared astonished at mj warmth. 

I returned to where I had received the company, as 
soon as I was free from '' one of the greatest bores in 
Hussia." 

Poor man! the Ambassador informed me afterwards, 
that he had found me ** charming." He must have been 
very indulgent, I thought, and very easily pleased ! 

So the miserable evening dragged on. I had been 
conducted to supper by the Emperor, where I had made 
a pretence of eating and drinking. Afterwards, I had 
made a pretence of dancing, and of talking with various 
people who appeared to me like so many hollow phantoms. 
Everything seemed to have grown shadowy and unreal, and 
far off, except the eager yearning at my heart. I kept 
on wondering whether I niiight not be merely dreaming 
one of those provoking, uncomfortable dreams where 
nothing will ever come right ; where the doors persistently 
refuse to shut, and the windows to open ; where letters 
arrive which are impossible to decipher ; dresses which, 
somehow, cannot be made to fit; and where all the people 
we love best in the world seem to turn suddenly into 
our bitterest foes. And, all the while, the music — ^the 
passionate, maddening, disconsolate, music; sounding 
joyful, no doubt, to other ears ; but, to mine melancholj 
as the wailing of disembodied spirits at midnight, and 
"wild with all regret," — ^went on rising, and swelling, 
and dying, in pathetic, lingering minor cadences, and 
thrilling me to the very depths of my being, until it was 
with difEculty that I could restrain myself from breaking 
down and sobbing aloud. 

As I passed out of the supper-room, in the royal pro- 
cession, I had come iao© ^ iwi^ V^JiJa. ^^^Mw^-tor whom 
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I was seeking. A pretty girl, wearing patches and 
powder, was upon his arm. He was smiling at something 
she was saying, so he at least, was not unhappy I They 
drew to one side, and both bowed low to the Czar. I 
looked eagerly and miserably into Courtenay's face when 
he lifted his eyes. For an instant they met my own. 
He mast have read in them something of the desolation 
that was in my heart. Bat then, the Imperial personages 
had passed on — and I along with them — and he and his 
powdered shepherdhess had gone on their way to sapper. 
Since then he had never approached me ; and now the 
Emperor and his saite had departed, and I heard people 
saying that the real amasement of the evening was only 
now abont to begin. 

" Amusement / *' I thonght, bitterly. " Yes, I suppose, 
after a fashion, all these people are amusing themselves 
Their hearts are filled with bright and pleasant impres- 
sions. To-morrow there will be long accounts in the 
newspapers, descriptive of the splendours of the enter- 
tainment, and everybody we meet will congratulate us 
npon its success I And yet, to me, what an evening of 
gloom and disappointment I How shall I ever be able 
to endure it to the end, if, as I have heard, it is likely to 
go on until the small hours of the morning ? How shall 
I think of it ever afterwards without the keenest misery 
and humiliation ? " And then, the worst of it was, I had 
felt so certain that Courtenay iTould have behaved alto- 
gether difEerently. The man who, only such a short 
while ago, had professed for me so much love and admi- 
ration, surely his heart could not have become estranged 
so soon ! Why had he slighted me thus to-night, and 
behaved to me almost as though I had been an enemy, 
and given me all this unnecessary pain P 

I daresay that almost every woman will be able to 
understand why I felt so forlorn and miserable ; whilst 
to a man it may appear strange that I EhoxxV^ Va.^^ m^^ 
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80 much of 80 little ; and that this different way of look- 
ing at things springs merely from the difference in our 
natures. It pervades everything, I suppose, and accoants 
for many things that we women weep over and lament 
f oif and often even break our hearts abont ! 

The ball-room had thinned considerably now ; many of 
the guests were doubtless regaling themselves at the 
supper-table. Others had retired to slip on dominos, for 
purposes of mystification. 

I stood aloof, near to the door by which the company 
had arrived — a part of the room which was now well- 
nigh deserted— feeling in no mood for conversation. Here 
I again caught sight of myself in one of the long mirrors, 
and was quite startled at the change which some two 
hours of anxiety and disappointment had wrought in my 
appearance. I looked now haggard and nuserable. Mj 
black and silver dress, too, presented quite a funereal 
aspect; the flowers and ferns in my bouquet were droop- 
ing and faded ; and my diamond stars were twinkling, as 
though in mockery, over my pale cheeks and hopeless 
eyes. Nothing that I had passed through *' 'twixt matins 
and evensong '' had ever affected me like this ! 

I know not wherefore, as I stood thus, contemplating 
this melancholy image, I should have travelled back, in 
fancy, to the evening of my first ball at Ingleby Ghrange; 
but so it was ; and then I set to work, and began to make 
foolish, unprofitable comparisons, such as we women can- 
not resist making sometimes. I thought of the hand- 
some, distiuguished-looking Polish Prince, as I had seen 
him then — ^faultlessly attired — ^with his expression of sad- 
ness and intellectual weariness — ^who had paid me the 
compliment of falling in love with me on the spot, when 
I was only nineteen years old — an inexperienced country 
girl, in a plain white dress, with only a natural flower in 
my hair. "Marriage, affection" (he had said) had not 
entered into the pTOgrainTCi^ oi'VsAa ^xv^^tskSifc^ t\ll then all 
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women had seemed to him "like dolls." He was the 
votary of mysticism — a student of occult science. How 
strong, therefoi'e, mast have been the affection, the admi- 
ration, the regard, which conld cause such a man to 
change the whole plan of his life for me ! How little of 
that love (I was fully aware of this now) had I ever given 
him back — even in the days which preceded all know- 
ledge of what had now estranged me from him for ever ! 
I had always kept, as it were, a watch over my heart, lest 
it should make the supreme surrender. Was I keeping 
it (I now asked myself, bitterly) for this cruel, ungrateful 
man, who was making me suffer ? He had spoken words 
of love to me — looking upon me, no doubt, as an easy 
victim — during a midnight drive in a sledge, just to make 
the time pass agreeably and to play at sentiment ; and 
now here was I — arrayed with so much trouble to seem 
pleasing in his eyes — ^slighted and humiliated by him in 
publio ; for surely, being almost in the position of his 
hostess for the evening, it was his duty, even supposing 
that he had hated me, to address to me a few words out 
of common politeness. 

" Poor Hugo ! ** I murmured, half aloud, tears coming 
to my eyes, " it was ungrateful of me not to care for you 
more, before I knew — ^before everything ! You are gone 
now, you are changed ; I can never make you any repara- 
tion, but you are avenged, you are avenged! I am as 
lonely, as forsaken, as unloved as you are ! " 

For an instant my heart seemed to go forth to my hus- 
band in tenderness, compassion, and remorse. Then a 
wind, cold as a blast from an iceberg, passed over my 
bare shoulders, and Hugo's image appeared before me in 
the glass — ^the Hugo of to-day, not the good-looking, care- 
fully attired Prince, of Ingleby Grange — standing spectral 
and Druid-like at my elbow, wrapped in the long white 
shroud of the Sabean star- worshippers, who have done 
for ever with the world and the flesh. Ke a^emad Vi ^ta 
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at me earnestly with Ids hollow Inminoas eyes, — ^I saw 
stains of blood upon liis grizzled beard, — the beard iliat 
had changed him into another man, — ^then^ the form faded 
away from the looking-glass, and I saw in its place a 
white domino, capering across it, with a little flower-girl, 
all decked out with roses and crimson ribands. These 
figures no doubt, flitting thus, before eyes that were 
swimming with tears, had suggested that ghastly appari- 
tion. But it was as well, I said to myself, bitterly, that I 
should be reminded of its existence! My disordered 
imagination had not evoked it one second too soon, for to 
what wickedness and vanity was I not falling a prey! 
Tricked out in jewels and finery, I was assisting at a 
gorgeous pageant, and making comparisons, in my foUj, 
between the sentiments of two different men, as thongli 
they were both my aspiring suitors; to one of these I 
had been married once, from both of them I was divided, 
now, by insurmountable obstacles. How could it signify 
to me what their feelings for me might be ? One of 
them was as dead to me, now, as though he had never 
existed at all, and yet, because of him, the other most be 
rooted out of my heart and become dead to me too, and I, 
miserable, deluded woman that I was, what business had 
I to breathe the same air, and clothe myself in the same 
sort of raiment as happy, careless people ? Ought I not, 
rather, to cover myself with sackcloth and ashes; to 
assume, like my unfortunate husband, the dress of one 
who has abjured for ever the joys and sorrows of mor- 
tality ? 

After giving way to these gloomy reflections, I went 
towards where most of the dancers were congregated, 
feeling somewhat calmed and chastened in spirit, re- 
proved, as it were, from On High, for my presumptnons 
foUy. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

But alas, how fleeting, how futile, are the wisest resolu- 
tions of woman ! And what a strange, perverse, incom- 
prehensible creature man is, also, even at his best ! . . . 

Now, when I stood listlessly looking on at the dancers, 
feeling like 

^ A phantom among men— K^ompanionless 
As the last cload of an expiring storm ; " 

when I had made np mj mind that I ought to go about — 
like the Sabean fanatics — wrapped up in a winding-sheet; 
when my heart had beaten and battered itself into a state 
of numb resignation; and when the gaiety, and enjoy- 
ment, and interest, seemed to hare been entirely banished 
from the evening's entertainment, I turned to find that 
Courtenay Davenant — ^the man who had been the cause 
of all my misery — was standing at my side, wearing an 
expression which told me that he was utterly unconscious 
of having offended. 

" You have been enjoying yourself. Miss Collingwood, 
I hope ? " he said, looking down at me kindly, but only 
kindly, as I thought. " You must be very pleased with the 
way in which everything has gone off. It has been a 
great success.** 

I could scarcely trust myself to reply to such trivial 
words, but managed at last to murmur something equally 
common-place. Then he asked me if he might *'have the 
honour of a dance — this valse, perhaps ? ** 

It would be useless for me to attempt to describe here 
the revulsion of feeling which followed upon this simple 
request ; the effect produced upon me by the intoxicating 
strains of the music — transformed now into what seemed 
liked the music of the spheres ; or to dwell upon the many 
mingling emotions which combined to make ui;^ ^ t^tAi ^ 
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absolute enchaDtment, wlien I found myself once more in 
the presence of the being I so unwisely loved. Since this 
time, of which I am writing, I hare thought much and 
read much. I fancy that I must certainly have grown a 
good deal wiser ; that I ought to have become more cul- 
tured and philosophical. And yet, the result of all my 
thinking, my reading, my worldly experience, has been to 
lead me to conclusions which many will regard as lawless 
and reprehensible. I have fallen in with so many hapless 
human beings — though often ignorant altogether of their 
misfortune, and fenced round with shields of self-com- 
placency — who have never experienced, who never could 
be brought to experience, the divine mystery of love in 
its highest, or even in its lowest^ sense — that I have come 
to esteem what is so rare, so inexpressibly difficult to 
realise in all its intensity, as something supreme and 
excellent indeed — come whensoever it may — be it wisely or 
unwisely enjoyed — and those few to whom the revelation 
has been vouchsafed as beings in the highest degree 
favoured and privileged. 

I could not tell, of course, whether Courtenay perceived 
how changed everything had suddenly, become for me. 
He spoke little, and merely in formal and conventional 
phrases. But I was thinking of what he had said to me on 
our way home from the gipsy-camp, and striving to detect 
in his voice some echo of tho^e passionate words. He led 
the way from the ball-room towards one of the less fre- 
quented apartments as soon as our valse was over. I made 
up my mind that he was about to allude to the ill-natured 
stories he had heard concerning me, and that this wonld 
give me an opportunity of contradicting them. My heart 
began beating very fast as I wondered how I should be 
able to do this. Perhaps, I thought, it might be better to 
put an end to all these concealments and mystifications at 
once, by revealing myself to him then and there, and 
B&ymg simply — 
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** I am your cousin Nelly, the poor girl you ignored and 
neglected in the old days. The English Ambassador — our 
host, my godfather, my dead parents' old friend — has 
taken compassion upon my orphaned state, and treats me 
like a daughter. This is how it happens that I am here, 
and that, by a series of strange coincidences, we meet at 
last! But I am the wife, now, of another mau. My 
husband is shut up, and supposed to be mad ; but his 
madness cannot give me my freedom. It is too late, there* 
fore, now, to think of carrying out our family marriage 
project ! " 

Somethiug of this kind I would endeavour to say, if 
only I could muster the necessary courage. But before 
this imaginary explanation could take place, we came 
upon Lord Silchester in the corridor. He was walking 
with some Russian officers in imposing uniforms, their 
breasts glittering with decorations. 

I was struck, the moment I saw him, with the ex- 
pression of his countenance. He looked pale, agitated, 
fatigued ; older by several years, as I fancied, than when 
I had seen him only a little while ago. 

By a familiar gesture he signified that he had some- 
thing to say to me. I left Gourtenay's arm, and went to 
him at once. " I have been looking for you, Helen," he 
said, in a hurried undertone, " to warn yoa that some ill- 
advised and foolish people are going about, disguised in 
masks and dominos, saying all sorts of unpleasant and 
impertinent things to whoever will listen to them. It is 
difficult to prevent these follies at masked balls, but I 
trust they won't venture to endeavour to annoy you. If 
they should, pass on, and take no notice of them. 
Above all, don't be tempted to bandy words with 
them ! " 

I was relieved to think that this was all that he had 
to say to me. From his face, I had almost expected to 
hear of the discovery of some new plot to assassinate th^ 
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Emperor. " There is nothing worse than this P " I in- 
quired ; " no bad news ? Yon are not feehng ill ? " 

"No, no," he answered, with what I fancied waa 
rather a forced smile, " the supper-room was rather hot 
and crowded. I felt it a little oppressive, but I am all 
right now," and he went on towards the entrance to the 
ball-room. 

I rejoined my partner, and we turned together into an 
ante-room which had been fitted up as a tea-room. It 
was beautifully decorated with flowers, and lit with 
shaded candles. A door at the farther end of it com- 
municated with the ball-room, through which we could 
perceive in the distance the gorgeous apd grotesque 
figures of the dancers. There were but few people in 
this apartment when we entered it^ mere birds of pas- 
sage, making their way, tricked out in their gay plumage, 
to the balUroom. We sat down together upon a low 
divan which was almost screened by the door at which 
we had entered. 

"Lord Silchestep is looking dreadfully pale and 
tired," I remarked, merely for the sake of saying some- 
thing. 

" I didn't notice that he looked paler than usual,'' 
answered my companion. "No doubt, however, I did 
not observe him as attentively as you did. He is yonr 
uncle, I believe ? " he added suddenly, looking into my 
face with what I thought was quite an inquisitorial ex- 
pression. 

" No, he is not my uncle,** I replied, hesitatingly, for I 
was thinking of the revelation of kinship which I was 
about to make to him, and was anxious not to fore- 
stall it. 

"I fancied," returned Courtenay, "that I had heard 
that he was either your uncle or some very near rela- 
tion ? " 
He spoke, 1 tbLOugki, ^ei^-j c^$k\^ ^tA^ ^"^^c^V^^^l^ — but 
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tlien I was still dwelling, in imagination, npon the 
tender words lie had spoken in the sledge. 

**Lord Silchester is the dearest and kindest friend 
that remains to me in the world/' I replied. " He has 
known me for years, but we are not related to each 
other/' 

** I thonght not," said Conrtenay, still preserving the 
same hard and indifferent manner. " It is evident, how- 
ever, that he takes the greatest possible interest in 
you.'' 

I looked into my companion's dark eyes inquiringly, 
feeling an irrepressible chill at my heart. What new 
form of torture was this ? Was this the man with whom 
I had driven through the snow-bound moonlit forests 
only a few nights ago, and who had seemed, then, to be 
so overflowing with sympathy, and tenderness, and 
respectful consideration ? 

But before I had time to proceed further with these 
reflections, my attention was suddenly arrested by the 
sight of two female figures, who, without apparently 
perceiving us in our sequestered nook, had glided past us 
to the tea-table. They were standing there now, with 
their backs towards us, two tall, graceful-looking women, 
dressed, both exactly alike, in long, flowing, yellow 
dominos and black satin masks, and each one carrying a 
large bunch of drooping mimosa. The taller of the two 
asked for a cap either of tea or cofPee. As she lifted the 
lace which fell over the lower part of her mask in order 
to partake of it, she turned towards the place where we 
were seated. I obtained, thus, a glimpse of her mouth. 
Kot a small mouth by any means, looked at thus, apart 
from the rest of her face, but a well cut one, with red 
lips and small regular teeth. This mouth was the only 
feature I could perceive. Hardly a sufficient proof as to 
the identity of one who, in other respects, was so com. 
pletely disguised, still less as to that of a person ^Wccl\ 
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had never beheld in my life ! Bat, as she lifted up tlie 
trimming of her black mask, I had seen somethiDg more 
than her month. I had seen her earrings — ^two large 
pear-shaped drops of polished emerald, hanging from 
tops foi*med of the same stone, cnt into squares, and 
surrounded bj diamonds ; earrings that looked as though 
they might have been the twin offspring of that larger 
emerald ornament, identical as regarded form and setting, 
which, through a strange combination of tragic circum- 
stances, had passed, some time ago, into my own posses- 
sion, the magnificent but detested Crecszoleski family 
jewel, with its terrible associations, which was lying, 
hidden away from human sight, in the secret drawer of 
my dressing-case in this very house. 

" Who is that lady ? " I gasped, turning to Courtenay 
Davenant. Something in my manner, I suppose, made 
him look at me as in anxious astonishment. 

But before he could answer me, the yellow domino had 
glided np to my side. Instinctively I shrank closer to 
Courtenay as she approached, conscious to my very 
finger-tips of the vicinity of something evil and nn- 
friendly. Her companion, in the meantime, had walked 
to the door of the ball-room, where she stood as thongli 
in wrapt contemplation of the dancers. " You would 
wish to know who I am ? " inquired the weird yellow 
figure before me, speaking in English with a hardly 
perceptible foreign accent. " Do you suppose that I 
have come here, wearing this di'ess, to answer you that 
question ? But I will tell you, instead, who and what 
you are yourself, for I am acquainted with your family 
history ! You, seated there, coiffee d la Madonne, but 
crowned with the diamonds that are the last gift of your 
lover, you, also, are wearing a mask ! " 

She then called me by a shameful and infamous name ; 
coming quite close to me, and hissing the word in my ear, 
as though she bad "been tJu ^rexkomwva serpent. 
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Courtenay Davenant started to his feet, and made as 
though he were aboat to lay hands on her ; but she glided 
away from him towards where her companion was stand- 
ing, exclaiming as she went, with a gesture of denuncia- 
tion, — 

" Yes ! I unmask you ; you who are posing here as an 
innocent * ingenue,^ I denounce you, and proclaim what 
in reality you are — ^the mistress of the English Ambassa- 
dor ; a position which, let me inform you, was honourably 
filled by your respectable mother before you ! " 

I rose from my seat terrified and bewildered. Courte- 
nay 's face was as white as that of a corpse. 

" Who is that woman ? " he asked — " that creature who 
has dared to insult you in my presence ? Let me go and 
tear the mask from her face." 

" No, no 1" I implored, " I know her ! I will go to her 
alone, and ask her to explain her words. Do not go near 
her." 

" You know her ? " he asked in astonishment. " Does 
she then, really, know anything of your history ? " 

" Nothing whatever. All she said came from jealousy 
and malice. She is a very bad woman — cruel and malig- 
nant ; what can have induced her to come here ? " 

" Surely you have kept a list of the people who were 
invited ? " 

" Yes ; and her name was not amongst them. Probably 
she has taken some other name ; I can account, now, for 
Lord Silchester's unhappy look. He must have known 
that she was here." 

" And you would like to speak to him about her, no 
doubt ? " suggested Courtenay, kindly but coldly ; let me 
take you to him before this woman has had time to make 
her escape.^' 

I told him that this could do no good ; fchat I would 
rather, first of all, speak to her alone. He looked at me 
with an expression of anxiety and bewildernv^xifc. 

21 
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''I can make nothing of all this," he exclaimed, at 
length, in a hopeless tone. '* Why not let me go and 
order the creature out of the house, as she was not in- 
vited ? Why do you seem afraid that I should speak to 
her ? What can she say worse — ^more terrible — ^than 
what she has said already P I pray Heaven that there is 
no truth in it ! " 

He looked at me earnestly, beseechingly, but I felt too 
much agitated to reply. I was striving to understand 
what some of those terrible words could possibly mean. 
The first part of the malig^nt speech hurled at me bj 
Delphine Dobrowolska from under her black mask (fori 
could not doubt but that the yellow apparition was she), 
in all ignorance of my relationship to her unfortunate 
brother, had merely confirmed me in a suspicion which 
had lain dormant for some months in my mind. I was 
convinced, now, that Lord Silchester ("Greorge Colling- 
wood,*' as he was at that time) was the " Englishman in 
a good position " with whom the Countess had fallen in 
love — after some strange, tigress fashion — years ago, in 
Paris. I recalled the scrap of paper — evidently a part of 
one of her letters — ^upon which my godfather had written 
down Hugo's name at Ingleby Grrange ; the name that, as 
he had expressed it, '' sounded like the crackling of a bag 
of biscuits." In this letter she had entreated the good 
offices of her former admirer for her ^^cherfrere Htigo;" 
and hence it had arisen, no doubt, that George CoUing- 
wood had invited the Polish Prince to his father's country 
house. Later on she had proposed visiting it herself ; but 
he had declined (as I had good cause to remember) to fall 
in with her views, pleading, by way of excuse, the preca- 
rious state of the old lord's health. It wais apparent to 
me from this, as well as from several words which my 
godfather had let fall in my presence, that, whatever 
might have been his relations with Madame Dobrowolska 
in the pasty he hsA \i»A no ^%%\t^ ^\!Aj^vQr to renew them 
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in the present. I could conceive nothing more wounding 
and humiliating to a woman, such as I imagined her to 
be, than this evident indifference upon the part of tho 
man she had striven so hard to enthral. One would have 
fancied that — ^all things considered — St. Petersburg would 
have been the very last place in which she would have 
ventured to piresent herself ; but, to a person so reckless 
and unscrupulous, there may have lurked an additional 
charm in the notion that her sojourn would not be un- 
attended by danger. She had come, I doubted not, as I 
had come myself, with the intention of visiting Hugo. 
She had found the man who had seemed to scorn her 
repeated advances established here as English Ambassa- 
dor. What more likely than that — taking advantage of 
the facilities for disguise afforded by this '' bal masquS et 
costume " — she should seek his presence once more, if only 
to give vent to the bitterness and malice which animated 
her heart ? She had discovered that I, a young woman 
not related to the Ambassador by any tie of kinship (this 
she would have had every opportunity of learning through 
Celestine Vigon, her creature and accomplice), was living 
here as a member of his household. Mason's involuntary 
indiscretion, together with my costume as " Night," and 
my emblematical houquet — the very one she had seen dis- 
played in the florist's window, would have enabled her to 
identify me at once, even supposing that I had not been 
occupying the prominent position of hostess. Celestine 
Vigon was at her elbow, too, to trace any resemblance 
that I might still bear to the little child she had once 
known ; for I felt sure that the other yellow figure could 
be no one else but the Frenchwoman, dressed exactly like 
her mistress, with the view of increasing our mystifica- 
tion. It was not wonderful, then (I said to myself), that 
Delphine Dobrowolska — ^poor Hugo's evil genius, who had 
once imagined herself to be in love with the Ambassador 
should desire now to insult and wound me. Perhft.'^^^ 
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as there were so many miscliief -makers about, she might 
even liave believed that I deserved the guilty and shame- 
ful name which she had just hissed at me in her impotent 
rage. But what had my poor mother — ^that blameless and 
beantifnl angel, invoked by me whenever I had felt most 
the need of pnre and spiritual consolation — to do with all 
this complication of envy, hatred, and malice? These 
thoughts, which have taken some time to set down in 
writing, passed through my mind very quickly, before, 
indeed, I had reached the ball-room, where the two yellow. 
clad women were now standing. By-and-by Courtenay 
Davenant's voice broke in upon my musings. 

** Miss Collingwood," he said, gently, " may I, without 
seeming impertinent, ask you one question ? ** 

I answered that he might ask me as many as he liked. 

" Were those diamonds — the beautiful stars you are 
wearing in your hair, and which, I hear, only arrived 
from England this morning, by the messenger — ^really 
given to you by Lord Silchester ? " 

" He wished to give them to me," I answered, " but 
though he is such a dear old friend, I did not like to 
accept a present of so much value from him. They are 
family diamonds, besides ; so I told him I would rather 
only wear them for this evening." • 

" They are only lent to you, then, to wear with your 
fancy dress ? '* 

" They are only lent to me," I repeated. 

" Then let us go together, and tell that black-masked, 
black-hearted woman that she lied in her teeth ! " 

" No, no ! " I implored — ^not knowing what slanderous 
words he might not hear, aimed at the one whose memory 
had always been so sacred to me. 

He looked at me sadly and reproachfully, and then 
exclaimed vehemently : 

" I wish to Heaven that I could see a way out of all 
these mysteries, and d\a^\^fe%\ \ ywv^Iw^ yon to be, at 
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least, open witli me ; to tell me the truth about yourself 
and your position. Forgive me if I speak as one having 
authority. I care for you, Helen ; this is my excuse. I 
have looked up to you as something pure, and good, and 
beautiful, so far above me in every way; the perfect 
woman I have dreamed of for years ; but if I thought 
that the horrid thing I have just heard was true I would 
endeavour never to look upon your face again as long as 
I lived. It would remind me too painfully of an illusion 
destroyed, of an awakening from a delightful dream to a 
most miserable reality ! " 

" I will tell you everything," I answered, " all my un- 
happy history, — much that will shock and surprise you. 
I will make no concealments, but it must be to-morrow, 
not now. I must speak again with that woman before 
she leaves the house, and I must see her alone." 
" What time may I come to-morrow ? " he asked. 
He looked pale, haggard, and miserable, almost like 
one who could have no more joy in life. But for those 
last mysterious words hissed at me by the tongue of the 
yellow serpent, I might, perhaps, have derived some 
manner of consolation from this proof that Courtenay 
was not, really, the callous, insensible creature I had 
deemed him. As it was, however, I was absorbed by one 
idea, a growing dread, a ghastly suspicion, which I hated 
myself for nourishing, even for a moment. I dreaded 
that there might lurk, in the Countess's terrible words, 
some pai*ticle of truth, and I was in terror lest she should 
escape me before I could confront her again. Then my 
mind became confused with all sorts of desperate projects 
by which I hoped to compel her to retract her malignant 
accusations. 

" Tell me what time I may come to you ? " Courtenay 
asked once more, in a voice from which all hope seemed 
to have departed. 
I told him that if he would come to our sittin-g^-Too^TDL -af^ 
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about tliree o'clock upon the following afternoon, I would 
endeavour, if possible, to see bim alone, and that I would 
then tell bim my story, witbout making any concealments. 
" Upon tbe stroke of tbree," be answered, " I will be 
tbera 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

A MOMENT afterwards I was standing opposite to tlie 
woman wbom I bave called tbe yellow serpent, and slie 
was smiling at me and mocking me undemeatb tbe lace 
frill of ber black satin mask. Tbe second serpent was at 
ber side, but I could distingnisb between tbe two in spite 
of tbeir being dressed alike, and I went straight up to the 
woman wearing tbe emerald earrings. 

"I do not want you, Celestine Yigon!" I said, tbrusting 
ber aside; "I wisb to speak to Madame Dobrowolska 
alone ! " 

Because of tbeir masks I could not see upon tbeir faces 
tbe effect of my words, but tbey both started simulta- 
neously, and tbe one I bad addressed as ^' Celestine 
Yigon ** slunk back into tbe crowd. 

I felt reckless, defiant, and utterly witbout fear. I was 
inspired, as it seemed to me, with a bigb and sacred 
mission. My dead mother's honour was at stake, and I 
was prepared to dare everything in order to vindicate it. 
I exerted all my "volitional power," Jo use Hugo's 
favourite term, to combat and counteract tliis other will, 
formidable though I knew it to be, whicli was at work 
now within only a few inches of me, shrouded in the long 
foldn of the gliaBt\y yeWo^ ^om\sia. I half feared that 
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wlien I began to speak my emotion — ^my intense exaltation 
— ^might prevent my words from being andible. I strove, 
however, by a desperate effort, to school my voice so that 
it shonld not tremble, and said as calmly as I could, 

'* Madame Dobrowolska, I desire to speak to you with 
reference to the language which yon used just now about 
my mother. I pass over your insults to myself, the result, 
no doubt, of your ignorance of true facts. What you said 
of her^ however, was a malicious lie ! *' 

As I paused, overcome by emotion, I heard her laughing 
softly underneath her mask. 

"Ah ! this is real melodrama ! '* she sneered. " You 
can make a fortune upon the stage, mademoiselle, when 
all other specuations fail ! What fire ! What energy ! 
What virtuous English indignation ! And by what new 
name do you address me, too, for some dramatic purpose ! 
* Dobrowolska ? ' Who is Madame Dobrowolska ? Well! 
I am sorry to be obliged by you to repeat my unpleasant 
home-truths ! George Collingwood, our noble host of to- 
night, was your mother's favoured lover once, as I am 
assured that he is yours at the present time ! " 

" It is a lie ! '* I gasped. " A wicked, malicious lie ! " 

The room seemed to be reeling and swaying before my 
eyes ; but I was striving hard to be calm. I knew that 
any show of emotion upon my part, unmasked as I was, 
m.ust attract attention. 

" If you will not believe my words I can produce for 
you other proofs," the yellow demon said softly. "I have 
them here in this room for your inspection. Would you 
like to look at them ? " 

" Yes," I answered, sternly, my tongue cleaving to the 
roof of my m.outh, and my heart beating so fast that I 
could scarcely breathe. I tried to say more, but found 
that 1 had completely lost my voice. By-and-by, I ma- 
naged to get out the words, 

" Show me your proofs, then.*' 
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She flitted across tlie room to where her accomplice 
was standing, and I saw the two women whispering to- 
gether. 

Miss "Warden, who, arrayed as a duenna, had been 
watching me in astonishment, now came to me for an 
explanation of my strange conduct. I had only time to 
tell her that I had discovered that the Prince's sister was 
here — that she had insulted me — ^but that I could hold my 
own, and desired now to settle a private matter with her. 
I begged Miss Warden not to interrupt me, therefore, but 
to remain where I could see her, and beckon to her, in 
case I required her. I told her that I intended going 
with Madame Dobrowolska into one of the small rooms 
opening upon the corridor in order that we might not be 
remarked. 

"But you are as white as a sheet, Helen," she said. 
" Any one would see that something is agitating yon. I 
shall go and fetch one of those spare dominos from tbe 
cloak-room and you can then put it on and be hidden from 
observation.** 

She went off to act upon this excellent suggestion, and 
in another instant the Countess was again at my side. She 
was holding a small packet in her hand. 

" Are you acquainted with the writing of your mother, 
Lady Davenant ? " she inquired in a voice of mock courtesy. 
" I have here three letters written by her to our noble 
and respectable host in the days when he was neither bo 
noble nor so respectable. Would you like to look at them ? ** 

By this time I had become a good deal calmer. 

"Yes, I will look at them,'* I answered; " but not here. 
Be good enough to come with me into one of the empty 
rooms in the passage. Your letters are probably for- 
geries." 

I spoke defiantly, bub my heart was filled with mis- 
givings. I felt that I might be about to experience some 
form of bitter disiWusion. 
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** Come, then," said the Cotuitess, imperiously, and we 
quitted the ball-room together. 

In the passage I met Miss Warden with the domino. I 
slipped it on in the first empty room we came to, and tied 
the black, bat-like mask over my face. 

" Now we are upon equal terms I " I said, as I mo- 
tioned my companion to a chair, and sat down opposite to 
her. 

*'Upon equal terms ! " she repeated, laughing scornfully. 
**Ah, girl, you know little of the one you are braving if 
you venture to speak thus ! Were I to exert my will at 
this moment, which this evening is stronger than it has 
ever been before, I could compel you to kneel down now 
apon the parquet and grovel at my feet ! But to what 
purpose ? It would be only waste of time I " 

She thrust out one of her feet as she spoke, a very 
small foot for so tall a woman, shod with a pointed yellow 
slipper, to match the colour of her domino. 

'* You are right ! " I exclaimed, forcing a scornful 
laugh too. "It would be only waste of time ! I know all 
about your * will,' your * volitional power,' your magnetic 
influence over weak and helpless natures, but I do not fear 
you I J, too, am possessed of will, of magnetism. If 
I cannot dominate you, at least I can resist and defy 
you! 

Now that my face was covered I was enabled thus to 
assume a tone of bravado. As I have already said, I felt 
no fear of this woman or of her pretended powers, and I 
knew that, in the presence of hard and merciless natures, 
no sign of nervousness or apprehension has ever stood 
anybody in good stead. It is only those who are sensitive 
and emotional themselves that can make allowance for the 
falterings and misgivings of others. 

I was unable, of course, to perceive the effect of my 
words. She did not reply to them but only said 
quietly : 
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" Well, here are the letters. You can look at them one 
at a time. It will he hest to read them, according to the 
dates. Yon will ohserve that, although the addresses are 
perfectly distinct, and also in Lady Davenant's writing, 
the letters have neyer passed through the post. This is 
the only mysterious part of it ; she mnst have forgotten 
to send them. The rest is all quite plain." 

With this she handed me the first letter, which I took 
mechanically, my heart swelling with conflicting emotions. 

It was enclosed in a small, slender envelope, such as 
were generally used some years ago, with one of the old- 
fashioned red postage-stamps in the comer. It was sealed 
with a little red seal, which, however, had been broken in 
the opening. 

I examined the envelope and its direction with tlie 
greatest attention, holding it close up to the little ohliqne 
eyes of my black mask : — 

" To the Honourable George Gollingwood^** and then fol- 
lowed the name of his father*s place, and of our nearest 
post-town. 

Alas, there could be no doubt whatever as to the hand- 
writing ! It was the writing upon which I had taken sncli 
pains to form my own, resembling, too, in every respect, 
that of the letter which had been numbered for so long 
amongst my dearest treasures, — the letter which my 
mother had written to Mason, then my nurse, when I was 
quite a baby ! 

Now that I was indeed sure that the writing was 
my mother's I felt that it would be little short of 
sacrilege were I to read the words which had never been 
intended for prying eyes. The woman at my side had 
read them, it was true ; through some combination of 
treachery and cunning, the letters had fallen into her 
cruel hands ; but my poor dead mother, could she have 
been consulted, would surely have preferred that any rash 
words which she m\g\it onc^\i"a."^^^wx:\?d««v should be read hy 
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her bitterest enemy rather than hj the child she had so 
dearly loved. 

As I held the letter thus in my hand an inspiration 
came to me. It was almost as though a voice, the voice 
of that one who had been lost to me for so long, was 
whispering imploringly in my ear: 

"The letters are for George Collingwood. He has 
never yet received them. They should be read by no 
other eyes I " 

Then the woman at my side spoke, too ; she was becoming 
impatient. 

" Remember," she said, " the letter is not yours. You 
are to return it to me. I hold the others till you give me 
back this one, and it is the last of the three that is the 
worst ! '* 

" I shall not read them ! " was all that I could find the 
voice to answer. I was thinking profoundly. I had 
decided that I must obtain possession of these letters at 
all hazards. How was I to attain this end ? 

By-and-by an idea occurred to me. Outside in the 
passage I caught sight of two figures — ^the " duenna " and 
the other yellow domino. Our respective accomplices (if 
I may apply this equivocal term to so old and estimable 
a friend as Miss Warden) were hovering about close to 
the doorway, like two " seconds," anxiously watching lest 
their "principals" should transgress any of the estab- 
lished rules of single combat. 

I beckoned to the duenna, and she came at once to my 
side. I whispered my instructions, and she left me to 
carry them out. I had desired her to fetch me some- 
thing from my bed-room, which, fortunately, was upon 
this same floor, shut off, with our sitting-room, fi'om the 
passage, by a small vestibule, the door of which we had 
locked, seeing that there were so many strangers about. 
She knew, however, where to find the key. 

** You are wishing to revenge yourself upon me in some 
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way ? " asked the yellow domino scoffingly. " Yoti are 
sending for Qeorge Collingwood, for your lover, to warn 
him who is amongst his guests ? I can assure you that 
you are merely losing your time ! You do not know me, 
though you pretend to do so ! He, on the contrary, has 
seen and recognised me. We have had some agreeable 
conversation together about past times ! " 

I took no heed of what she was saying. I was develop- 
ing my plan of action, praying and hoping for the finnness 
and courage necessary to carry it out, and for victory, in 
the end, over my merciless adversary. 

I had no doubt, now, but that these were the three 
letters abstracted by C destine Vigon during my mother's 
lifetime, and about which she had afterwards written to 
Sir Harry, demanding fifty pounds as the price of their 
restitution. Sir Harry had evidently dismissed this 
attempt at extortion with contempt, and I could but 
feel thankful now to think that the letters had never 
fallen into his hands. Still, they should remain no longer 
in the possession of these two unscrupulous women. Some- 
how, I must obtain them at once, and I had just thought 
of a method by which I hoped to succeed in doing this. 

" Had you not better begin to read ? " said the Countess 
impatiently. " Soon I shall have to go. It is later than 
I had meant to stay. Read the last one, in which she 
calls him her *own George.* *I will share you' (she 
goes on) ' with no one ! I must be the first in your exist- 
ence, and all joy in life would end for me should I lose 
you. With you, I fear it is different. I often picture 
you to myself smiling and happy, even dancing at a ball, 
perhaps, when I am dead and gone from you for ever ! * 
You see that Lady Davenant (that respectable British 
matron ! ) was at times quite prophetic ! After reading 
you will not say that the letters are forgeries ! " 

I was almost glad that she had mentioned .the word 
"forgeries." The enve\o^^^ ^«t^ ^e^^axsvly addressed by 
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my mother's hand, but how could I tell, without looking, 
whether their contents were genuine ? I took the letter 
I held out of its cover, and without unfolding it, examined 
the writing of the few words thus presented to my view. 
The writing was the same as that upon the outside of the 
envelope. I returned it to the Countess, since she would 
not give them all to me at once, and examined the two 
others in the same way. There was no doubt as to the 
authenticity of the writing, though, from the little I saw 
of it, I could not have known whether the letters were 
compromising ones or not. In the last, I caught sight of 
the printed address "Northover Park "upon the writing- 
paper. 

Madame Dobrowolska seemed mortified because I had 
not read more. She had re-possessed herself of them, 
and was shuffling them up and down in her hands as 
though they had been playing-cards. 

Miss Wanien came up to me at this moment, and slipped 
a small packet into my hand. I hoped that I now held 
in my grasp something that my adversary would wish for 
as eagerly as I wished for the letters, and that, if I could 
only retain my coolness and presence of mind, I might 
effect an exchange. Miss Warden retired to the passage. 
We were alone together once more. I assumed, beneath 
my mask, a manner of complete indifference. 

" I do not see why we should be made responsible for 
the failings of our relations," I said quietly. "Somebody 
has said, somewhere, that we cannot reform our fore- 
fathers. Besides which, it is not always the guiltiest 
person who is discovered and unmasked! Tou must know 
this, Madame Dobrowolska, you, who are free to come here 
to-night, whilst your unfortunate brother is deprived of 
his liberty for life ! Whose are the hands that are really 
stained with blood ? " 

I had commenced speaking in a careless voice, but I had 
increased in vehemence as I proceeded. I ie\t "^^ \ 
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uttered these last words in quite a dennnciatorj tone. My 
clieeks were burning as though with fever, and my heart 
was heating violently. I felt valiant, indignant, inspired— 
every nerve and fibre of my being was concentrated for 
-the achievement of my object. The yellow figure in front 
of me seemed to have turned suddenly into stone. She 
neither spoke nor moved, but sat perfectly quiet, looking 
at me, I suppose, through the little eyes of her mask. 

Now that I was fairly roused, words came to me easily 
enough. My diflB.culty was, indeed, to prevent them from 
coming too f ast, 

" Pitiless, merciless woman ! " I exclaimed ; " you came 
here to-night only to taunt and humiliate me — to give 
pain and suffering to one who has never injured yon! 
You have endeavoured to cast a slur upon the name of my 
mother, who, if you ever regarded her as a rival, is dead 
now, and removed for ever from your path. A generons 
woman would have left her memory in peace. But you 
have neither generosity nor mercy. You have never pos- 
sessed a ray of human pity. Had you any for your second 
husband — ^the rich Jew, whom you married out of pique and 
self -interest— when you stood over him in that gloomy subter- 
ranean vault where he was done to death ? Who was it who 
tore from his neck the talisman which youfancied might have 
protected him from his murderers P When your brother's 
hand faltered, who was it who encouraged him to achieve 
the horrid deed P Helpless under your malign influence, 
like a puppet in your cruel hands — ^poor Hugo, your victim 
also, the man upon whose superstition and susceptibiHty 
you have ever wrought with such fatal effect, struck as 
one might strike in a dream, incited by you — ^by yonr 
imaginary grievances against your husband ! Where is 
he now — ^this brother whom you pretended to love ; whose 
affection, whose fortune, you have used for your own selfish 
purposes ? Have you had mercy upon him — ^upon any- 
body P Why, th.en, bVio\A^\ ^-^^t^^ ^^t« l^-^^Vvaj^s now, I 
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wlio Imow all the particulars of your many crimes P 
Here ! look at wliat I hold in my hand ! Of what ghastly 
horrors wonld this not tell if it could find voice to speak I 
Examine it well, Delphine Crecszoleski — Countess Do- 
browolska — ^Madame Bernard ! — ^I hardly know by which 
of your many * aliases ' I ought to address you ! Does not 
this ornament bring back to your memory the face of the 
dead man whose body you helped to bury in those secret 
vaults, in order, as you thought, the better to conceal all 
traces of your crime ? Look I it matches the earrings you 
are wearing at this very moment ! " and I held towards 
her the large emerald and diamond pendant — the Creczo- 
leski family jewel, of which I had become possessed 
through so strange and sinister a combination of events. 

She snatched at it convulsively, but I retained my hold. 
I noticed that her fingers trembled. 

" Give it to me ! You must have stolen it ! It was the 
gift of my mother ! I will have possession of my own 
property ! " she gasped, all in a breath. 

** No, no ! " I rejoined quietly, tightening my hold upon 
the hated thing ; " there is no question of stealing ! This 
is mine now, but it shall be yours upon certain conditions. 
I will give it up to you for those three letters." 

As far as I could judge by the voice in which she re- 
plied, my words had come as a relief to her. 

" Do not think that I am in fear of you, girl," she said, 
apologetically, "because my hands are trembling with 
emotion; but my mother's favourite ornament, the 
marriage-gift of my father — the object I valued more 
than any other I possessed ! It is the unexpected sight 
of this that has overcome me ! '* 

Another moment, and I had achieved my purpose. 
The three letters were safe in my possession, and I had 
handed over the emerald pendant to its former owner. 
She laughed softly as her fingers closed upon it. 

^ Ah ! now I am once more myself I *' ih^ «^Ci\^\xcife^. 
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"You were not aware, probably — jou wbo bave been 
speaking just now of talismans — tbat tbis jewel is one. 
Tbat is wby I would not bave lost it for tbe world ! It 
was only because you were bolding it, tbat you were able 
for a moment to exert your will against mine ! Poor little 
fool ! You imagined tbat you were intimidating me ! " 

** I am myself again, also," I answered, witb assumed 
calmness. " I care notbing at all about your will — ^your 
powers of dominion ; all I must advise you is, to go and 
exercise tbem elsewbere ! Leave tbis bouse now, wbich 
decency, discretion, good taste, sbould bave forbidden you 
to enter, and take witb you tbat otber wicked woman— 
Celestine Vigon, your servant and accomplice, tbe woman 
you employed to act as a spy in my motber's bouse, and 
wbo, I bave good reason to suspect, at your cruel instiga- 
tion, bad some band in ber deatb ! " 

I rose from my cbair as I finisbed speaking, and went 
out into tbe passage wbere Miss Warden and Celestine 
Vigon were standing. 

" You bad better leave tbis bouse, at once, Celestine," 
I said, going straigbt up to tbe masked figure. " Neither 
you nor Madame Dobrowolska ougbt ever to bave entered 
it. Persuade ber, now, to go quietly away before sbe is 
recognised. It is known to more tban one person tbat she 
is bere, and sbe may be arrested at any moment." 

Without replying, sbe glided past me, and rejoined her. 
mistress in tbe room I bad just quitted. 

I now begged Miss Warden to make my excuses to the 
Ambassador if be sbould enquire after me, and to say that 
fatigue bad obliged me to retire before tbe end of the 
ball ; and witb tbe tbree letters tightly grasped in my 
band, I sought tbe solitude of my own chamber, feeling, 
now tbat my excitement bad somewhat subsided, utterly 
broken down and exhausted both in mind and in body. 

I bave often wondered since, bow it happened that I 
WAS enabled to Bay and do ^\ia.\, \ ^^.\ Vs^ ^bat unseen 
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force I was supported and inspired to act a part wliich 
was so foreign to my nature. I cannot bring myself to 
believe, of course, tbat the emerald pendant was really a 
talisman. Upon suddenly bebolding it in my band 
Madame Dobrowolska bad, for an instant, lost ber pre- 
sence of mind. By tbis I bad profited, and anxious tbat I 
sbould not attribute ber emotion to fear, it bad occurred 
to ber, no doubt, to invest tbe family jewel witb super- 
natural powers. 

Witbout attacbing any importance to ber words, bow- 
ever, I must admit tbat, wbilst bolding tbe pendant in 
my band, I was confirmed and strengtbened in my previous 
abborrence of tbis woman and ber crimes. Tbe sigbt of 
it brougbt back to me witb painful force tbe impressions 
of misery and borror witb wbicb I bad listened at Nice to 
tbe terrible revelations of Mrs. Marks; and tbe gbastly 
scenes wbicb bad been enacted in tbe vaults of tbe Polisb 
chateau presented tbemselves so vividly to my imagination 
tbat I felt impelled to refer to tbem and to assume a tone 
of vebement denunciation. 

It was nearly tbree o'clock by my watcb wben I entered 
my bedroom. I took off my dress, my veil, my crown of 
glittering stars. Tbe morning was bere; I bad done 
witb nigbt and ber emblems ! My bouquet was drooping 
and faded. I put it in water for conscience sake, altbougb 
I knew tbat as tbe violets were mounted upon wire tbey 
would never revive, I felt as limp, as lifeless, as bopeless 
of revival, as tbose witbering flowers, but in spite of my 
fatigue I decided tbat it would be a mockery to go to bed. 
I knew tbat after tbe disturbing events of tbe evening it 
would not be possible to sleep, and I resolved, wbilst 
awaiting tbe dayligbt, to tbink over all tbat bad occurred, 
and consider my plans for tbe future. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

As I sat musing in mj solitude I dared not read the 
letters wliicli were lying under my hand, fearing lest they 
might go towards proving the truth of Madame Dobro- 
wolska's mali^ant assertions. I set myself, however, to 
recall the events which had followed upon my mother's 
death. Alas, every circumstance appeared calculated to 
confirm my newly aroused suspicions ! 

I remembered, as though it had been but yesterday, the 
afternoon of her death, and how, — ignorant of the news 
that awaited them, — ^my father, the hale and hearty Sir 
Harry Davenant of those days, and George Collingwood, 
his friend and neighbour, had ridden back from the 
hunting-field together like two brothers, so close and 
cordial had seemed their good fellowship. 

I remembered, too, the sense of mystery and misfortune 
which had oppressed my infant mind, the awed conscious- 
ness that something altogether unusual and important 
was taking place, whilst I had waited, frightened and 
wondering, in the passage within sight of my mother's 
bedroom door. Then I had heard my father's voice, sound- 
ing hoarse and unfamiliar, as though half -choked with 
emotion : 

" Leave me alone with her, George *' (how well I re- 
membered his words !) "I feel that I can bear it now!" 
and George Collingwood, the highly-placed diplomatist of 
to-day, had staggered out into the passage, looking dazed 
and miserable. Why had he caught me up in his arms 
as he came upon me standing there, and kissed me so 
tenderly and despairingly, and why were my cheeks 
afterwards all wet with his tears P Because, — everything 
seemed quite plain to me now, — ^he had loved the woman 
who had just passed aw«b^, >3tifi V\\^ ^1 ^\^^ friend who 
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trusted and believed in him, and because I was ber cbild, 
tbe only part of ber tbat now remained to bim on eartb ! 

My father and George Collingwood bad ridden borne 
together from hunting on that fatal day, as I have already 
said, and, to judge by appearances, they were then upon 
terms of tbe most cordial friendship. Together they had 
walked up the steps leading to the front door, and they ' 
bad gone together, as though from a desire for mutual 
sympathy and support, into the very chamber of death. 
But had they ever met again after that day ? My father 
bad quitted Northover almost immediately, it is true, and 
George Collingwood's diplomatic career had necessitated 
bis living a great deal abroad. Still there must have 
been occasions when these two men, seeming once such 
close friends and comrades, must have found themselves 
again within only a few miles of one another ; what more 
natural than that they should have foregathered and 
talked together over old times ? 

And yet I could not remember that George Collingwood 
had ever set foot in Nortbover House since nly poor 
mother's death. Nay, as I went on reviving my earliest 
recollections thus, it even seemed to me that he must have 
been bound by some vow or promise to abstain from doing 
so. Two or three circumstances, mere trifles in them- 
selves, occurred suddenly to my remembrance. 

When, after my childish days were over and done with, 
and Miss Warden and I were leading a monotonoujs, 
though by no means an unhappy, existence, at my old 
home, why had not my parents* former friend ever paid 
me a visit upon some of the many occasions when he was 
staying with his father in our immediate neighbourhood ? 
This omission was, evidently, neither the result of forget- 
f ulness nor indifference, for when I bad fallen in with him 
that day, when riding upon the high road, his eyes had 
brightened with pleasure at sight of me, and he bad at 
once made arrangements with me for a second xxv^etm"^. 
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Why, however, did he not call openly for me at the honse 
and take me for a ride ? and why, npon both of these two 
occasions, had he separated from me, as though with 
regret, at the lodge-gate of Northover Park, when, by 
accompanying me all the way to my home, he might have 
prolonged our ride and returned to his own by a mucli 
shorter and prettier way ? 

Then I remembered how, npon the occasion of Hugo 
Crecszoleski's first visit to ns, whilst anxious apparently 
that the Prince should not see me en tete-d-tete, my god- 
father had not accompanied his guest, explaining, in his 
letter to Miss Warden, that he had an appointment at the 
Foreign Office which would oblige him to go to London. 
As it turned out, however, this must have been merely an 
excuse. He had walked with the Prince, in order to show 
him the way, as far as the entrance to Northover Park. 
Why had he not accompanied him to the house ? 

We had fancied at the time that, having from some 
cause put off his journey to town, he had felt bound, all 
the same, to adhere to what he had written, but in the 
light of all the later knowledge that had come to me, I 
perceived that he would never have treated us with so 
much formality, and I was enabled to put quite a different 
construction upon his conduct. Then I recalled my father's 
strange behaviour ; the extraordinary change which had 
taken place in him ; his apparent horror of everything 
that could remind him of his dead wife, and his coldness 
and want of affection towards her child. All this, I 
fancied, could be very easily explained now. Deceived 
by the woman he had so tenderly loved, dishonoured by 
the friend he had so thoroughly trusted, his nature had 
become soured and embittered. Habits of imtemperance, 
resorted to at first with the view of deadening his misery, 
had gradually grown upon him. 

A drunkard is, no doubt, very like a madman at times, 
but mabness— a dVre aivA. -axkaoKSL^X* ^:s\iKTOit^ descending 
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apon us by the visitation of God— was far more calculated 
to inspire sympathy and compassion than its degraded 
prototype ; and so it had been whispered abroad, chiefly 
by loyal friends and attached servants, that Sir Harry 
Davenant had become insane. 

After his paralytic stroke, my father's mind had, doubt- 
less, become somewhat affected, but, previous to this, 
there had been, at any rate, a good deal of method in his 
madness. 

His erring wife had not been permitted to repose within 
the gloomy precincts of the family vault, but lay sleeping 
in her nameless grave amongst the humble grass-grown 
mounds of the simple villagers. How much I should 
have preferred to rest there, 

" Beneath flowers' roots and birds' light feet." 

Still, I realised now, that my poor mother's banishment 
from our grim ancestral charnel-house must have been in- 
tended by Sir Harry as a punishment. 

Then, too, he had either destroyed every one of his 
wife's portraits, or hidden them away in lumber-rooms, 
and he had evidently taken a dislike to me for the very 
reason which had made George Collingwood love me — 
because I was her child. No doubt he would have hidden 
me away, too, in a lumber-room, if he had dared. As it 
was, he had managed to see as little of me as possible ! 

All this had seemed to me to be very hard to bear at 
the time. Now, however, I understood, or fancied that I 
understood, how it was all brought about, and my sym- 
pathies were at first entirely upon the side of " poor Sir 
Harry," as the neighbours round about Northover used 
pityingly to call him. I found myself taking, indeed, 
quite the severe moralists' view of my dead mother's weak- 
ness. Then suddenly I veered round again, remembering 
the gentle and beautiful face of the one who was now for 
ever silent and unable to defend herself. Looking mtA 
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mj own erring heart, I recognised that J, of all women, 
ought to Tiew with charity the weaknesses of others, 
and I fell to wondering whether, supposing that I had 
found myself settled down for life at a dull country-place, 
with some sort of husband, no matter how worthy and 
excellent so long as he was not the one man in the world 
for me, and supposing that Courtenay Davenant had been 
from time to time my near neighbour, my frequent companion, 
and always, always — ^whenever we were thrown together- 
eager and persistent in his endeavours to win mylovelmiglit 
not, one day, have been taken at a disadvantage and van- 
quished, as I feared now that my poor mother must have 
been overcome and vanquished by George Collingwood ? 

Did she care for him, I wondered, as much as I could 
care for Courtenay, but for the anxious watch that I was 
trying to keep over my heart ? Her letters to him were 
upon the dressing-table beside me, within reach of my 
hand. How easily I could become enlightened upon this 
subject ! But no ! I would not commit so cowardly, so 
base an act; one, too, which could only be productive of 
further misery to myself ! The letters should be given to 
George Collingwood, the man for whom they were in- 
tended, and he should destroy them, after he had read 
them, so that there would be no danger of their falling, a 
second time, into evil hands ! 

For a child to set to work thus to excuse an erring 
parent, seems somehow, like a distortion of the proper order 
in nature ; nevertheless, I felt somewhat more composed 
when I fancied that I had fairly taken into consideration 
all the temptations with which my mother might have 
found herself environed. 

For George Collingwood, my " noble host,'* as Delpliine 
Dobrowolska had sneeringly called him, I could make none 
of the excuses that I had been making for my mother. He 
may have tenderly loved her, but where was the merit in 
tbia ? It could not \i«bV^ \i^ecL %q ^crj difficult to love her. 
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Why, however, if this was the case, had he not marned 
her ? She had lived close by, with her father, at Croft's 
Farm. Surely he must have been acquainted with her 
before she was married to Sir Harry ? Whether or no, 
once she was united to another man, his own neighbour 
and friend, why did he not leave her to enjoy what, but for 
him, might have proved a happy and peaceful existence ? 
Alas, why do not people always behave as they should, in 
this strange world of change and temptation ! In spite of 
my alEection for Lord Silchester, I had never regarded 
him in an ideal light. He was agreeable, clever, pos- 
sessed of wit, ainiability, and a capability for enjoyment, 
which was at times infectious, but he was no hero. Hugo's 
words concerning him recurred to my memory, and I was 
conscious that there was probably a good deal of truth in 
them. 

"Greorge is pre-eminently a materialist," the Prince 
had said — ( " a sensualist," I had almost added). " He has 
no sympathy whatever with the spiritual aspects of life. 
*Let us eat, drink, and be merry; everything else is 
nothing ! ' expresses his creed to the letter. The best of 
everything must always be for himself, — nobody else must 
be allowed to approach it until it has ceased to please 
him ; then it may go, and anybody else may take it who 
likes ! " . . . Certain it was that Lord Silchester was 
essentially a man of pleasure, a Sybarite, seeking and 
courting the pleasant impressions in life, and somewhat 
intolerant of all emotion, however nobly inspired, which 
tended to disturb his equanimity. He was thoroughly 
practical, too, either by nature or habit ; " the spiritual 
aspects of life " had no attractions for him. He would 
have been the last man in the world to sacrifice the en- 
joyment of the moment, or to mourn over the inevitable. 
Yes ; Hugo had probably been correct in his estimate of 
my godfather's shallow nature! And yet, and yet, — 
might there not be another side to it which had escaped 
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the Prince's observation, and might not this very lightness 
and flippancy of mood, like the froth npon changeful seas, 
be merely the surface-matter churned from profoimder 
depths ? 

I recalled that never-to-be-forgotten evening when, im- 
pelled by so many combining forces, I had waited for 
Hugo in the old summer-house at home, and when, to my 
surprise and confusion, my godfather had suddenly ap- 
peared before me in his stead. The whole scene came 
back to me so vividly as I sat here, hnndreds of miles 
away, that I could see in imagination the two hares that 
had been browsing out in the moonlight, scurrying away 
at the sound of an approaching footstep into the security 
of the shadowy bracken, and I could smell all the dehcioua 
odours of the garden-flowers which had floated upon the 
air on that English night in August. 

There had not been much of the callous Sybarite about 
George Collingwood then, and now I felt that I could guess 
the reason of his emotion ! I could perceive the meaning 
now of so many things that had seemed to me to be utterly 
unaccountable then ! Why, for instance, my godfather 
had been so startled at beholding my letter, when it had 
fallen upon the floor from the Prince's coat-pocket, and 
why, at first sight, because of what he had been good 
enough to term my " peculiar but beautiful handwriting** 
(so like the handwriting npon the envelopes now before 
me !) he had "half imagined" that the letter must have 
been intended for himself. It had reminded him, of 
course (I thought), of other letters which he had received 
in the past, — ^letters written in that " peculiar but beauti- 
ful handwriting " which I had taken such pains to imitate, 
probably upon the very same sort of note-paper, with 
"Northover Park" embossed upon it in dark-blue letters! 
And to the old summer-house, too, my mother's favourite 
resort, tender and romantic memories were still clinging, 
no doubt, for him \ 1 xBc^oWfte.^^'Ws^^^A he passed out 
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under its rustic porcli,he had gathered some of the blossoms 
from, the twining honeysuckle and pressed them to his lips, 
and how he had said that he would keep them as a remem- 
brance of that " lovely and sacred spot." Yes ! I fancied 
that I could understand all this now ! There remained 
one thing, however, which was still plunged in mystery.. 
Up to the very day of my mother's death, Sir Harry Dave- 
nant and George Collingwood had been upon the most 
friendly terms. My father could have known nothing 
then of his neighbour's treachery. They were friends still, 
dear friends, to all appeaa^nce, when George Collingwood 
had caught me up in his arms in the passage. When had 
the discovery and consequent estrangement taken place ? 
These three letters could have had nothing to do with it, 
for I had had positive proof that Sir Harry could never 
have seen them. Was it not more than probable, how- 
ever, that there may have been others, — letters which my 
mother had received from the man she loved, and which 
she may have, unfortunately, omitted to bum ? It is so 
difficult to a woman to harden her heart sufficiently to 
"* bum such letters ! " What the hand which has become so 
dear has written shall be surely sacred to me to all time ! 
Some day, should he leave me for another, or be spirited 
away to the land of shadows, I might not be able to believe, 
but for these treasured proofs, that I have ever been so 
blessed and honoxired amongst women ! " In some such 
way as this do we reason, and yet, can one well imagine a 
more bitter agony than that which must surely follow upon 
the reading of love letters from one who is either unfaith- 
ful or dead ? Few women would have the courage, once 
the evil day had actually dawned, to attempt anything so 
sad and unprofitable ! 

But how did my father become possessed of any such 
letters, supposing that they had existed ? I could not 
believe that any man, whatever his suspicions may have 
been (and in this case it was evident that there were 
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none), would have desired, after the death of the woman 
he had loved, to search about for proofs of her infidelity. 
What had occurred, too, to open my father's eyes, must liaye 
occurred so very quickly, and it was unlikely that, whilst 
, the body of his wife was lying stark upon the bed, lie 
would have sought amongst her private correspondence 
there, in the very chamber of death I And yet, before the 
day appointed for the funeral, he must have discovered 
something which rendered her unworthy, in his opinion, 
of a place in the family vault ! 

Suddenly, as I sat musing thus, a terrible suspicion 
flashed upon my troubled mind. I bethought me of the 
part I had played upon the memorable day of my mother s 
death, — of the mysterious directions which she had giyea 
me about unlocking the tin-box in her wardrobe, her pale 
and anxious face whilst I got out the two packets of 
letters ; her seeming fear lest I should not accomplish her 
behest before the return of Celestine Vigon with the soup. 
And then my own sense of consequential importance, as I 
carefully deposited my uncle Everard's letters, the packet 
that was bound round with the black silk riband, in ihe 
middle of the blazing wood fire! But was this i 
packet, — I now asked myself in an agony of sudden ap- 
prehension, — which my poor mother had intended that I 
should destroy ? What could have been the use of burn- 
ing these letters from her only brother ? WTiy should he 
have written anything to his sister which it would com- 
promise her to have published, even upon the housetops, 
after her death ? And then what was that other packet, 
the letters which I could not bring myself to bum because 
of the pretty red seal which adorned them — the seal bear- 
ing upon it the impression of the little horse with wings, 
" Pegasus," as I knew now, "the poet's winged steed" P 
What had my idiotic folly inspired me to do with these 
letters when my unhappy mother had fainted ? I had 
slipped them just maid© \ila.Q ^o^^rlid of her bed, within 
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esiAj reacH of her hand, together with the gold chain from 
which hnng the key of the tin box. Here, no donbt, my 
father had found them, just after George Collingwood, 
his trusted friend, had quitted the room, after my poor 
mother had breathed her last. And yet, even supposing 
that he had made this discovery, would he have had the 
courage, or rather the callousness, to look into the letters 
at so solemn a moment P AJas ! . if the letters were indeed 
compromising ones, it would not have been necessary to 
read much ! The first words probably, of the first letter, 
would have told him enough! I imagined now that I 
could perceive precisely how it all happened. He was 
feeling, perhaps, for her hand — the hand that must have 
been still warm, hoping maybe to detect some faint pulsa- 
tion, when his own must have encountered the packet of 
letters. The circumstance must have struck him as 
peculiar ; he might have fancied that some shock follow- 
ing upon news contained in one of these letters had caused 
her unexpeciic^ death, and so, in an evil moment, he may 
have examined tnem. He would at once have recognised 
the handwriting of his trusted friend. This, coupled 
with the position in which he had found the letters, may 
have aroused his suspicions ; he may have unfolded one 
of them and read. . . 

" Alas, alas ! " — I thought — " miserable, unhappy child ! 
How terribly you were mistaken in supposing that you 
had rendered your mother a service ! Is it not far more 
probable that your own hand was the means of covering 
her memory with reproach ? Accept, then, without re- 
pining, the share of suffering and disgrace which has 
descended, deservedly, upon your head, and console your- 
self as best you may with the reflection that she, at least, 
has been spared the pain and humiliation with which your 
folly might have overwhelmed her had she lived! 'No 
punishment can be too severe for you, since nothing can 
now remedy the consequences of your fatal blunder ! " 



*^ 
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So I went on tormenting mys^lr till the light, stealing 
tlirough my closed sliutters, told me that the day must be 
already far advanced, and lipon unfastening them * and 
looking forth, I saw tha^ all the gilded domes and steeples 
were glittering in the bright wintry sunshine. 

" Le secret ^ennuytr^'* says Yoltaire, " est celui de tout 
dire; " and I fear that I have already more than wearied 
my readers by this recapitulation of miy miserable re- 
flections. 

At ten o'clock Mason came to call me, having been told 
by Miss Warden that I was not to be disturbed until then. 
Seeing me sitting there in my dressing gown she fancied 
at first that I had been up some time ; then, observing 
that my hair was still dressed and my bed unslepfc in, slie 
guessed the tttith and began reproaching me. 

" You'll be feeling dreadfully tired, miss, later on," iiHe 
said. " It would have been better to have waited aj^ seen 
off the company than to have sat up here all bv^grf&self!" 

Then she added, after a pause — , -^%^* 

*' We had a fine disturbance after you were gone ! One 
of the ladies, an Italian Countess — so they said — ^tient 
off into a sort of hysterics, or convulsions, and then 
fainted. They sent after me in the cloak-room, and we 
untied her mask to give her air and threw back the 
kind of hood she wore over her head, and then I saw 
what I had been nearly sure of at the first moment of 
setting eyes upon her, that she was the same fine-looking 
lady I had seen in the afternoon at the flower shop, and 
by her side was another person dressed just like her, who 
I could have taken my oath was * ma'm^eZZe,* only she was 
masked and covered up from top to toe, and I couldn't 
get to hear her speak. Fancy her impudence, coming to 
the ball here just as if she was a lady ! We passed a 
damp handkerchief over the face of the lady that fainted. 
She was certainly a handsome-looking lady enough, but 
not nearly so young aa 1 ^i^la\3L^\. ^^ ^^^, Her face was 
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a good deal pois^^ered and painted, as we fonnd out by 

the liandkq;gjliief , and her hair looked very nearly white 

in some jalaces. By-and-by she came to, and hurried on 

her nia^i^ as if she was quite afraid of being seen with 

. her i>6int off, and they both went away together and got 

in^ their carriage before his lordship knew anything 

gp^^out it. And this morning, when the housemaids were 

^^ looking round, they came upon this in the rpom she 

fainted in. It must have come off when we pulled back 

her hood." 

She opened her apron as she spoke, and I beheld, 
not without an inward shudder, a thick coil of fa-lae hair, 
black as jet, arranged so as to form a kind pf artificial 
chignon, 

" I know for certain," Mason went on, " that this is the 
same hair that the lady was wearing who I met in the 
flower-shop, only then I fancied that it all grew on her 
head. I suppose I had better take it down to the porter, 
although I don't suppose it's very likely that anybody 
will send to claim such a thing fbS this ! " 

T^ which I replied that I d^i not suppose so either. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Befoee half -past two o'clock I had established myself in 
our sitting-room, and was awaiting, with mingled feelings 
of impatience and apprehension, the hour of Courtenay's 
coming. 

I had pre-arranged my opening sentence^ or rather^ m.^ 
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reply to his opening sentence, so often, that it had growu 
quite complicated and difficult to remember. It is foolish 
at snch moments to attempt any kind of set task which 
has to be learnt by rote, for there is a natural eloquence, 
the outcome of genuine emotion, which generally ends by 
putting all our fine phrases to confusion. 

I had made up my mind, when I had parted with 
Courtenay in the ball-room, that to-day I would tell him, 
in as few words as possible, the history of my life as far 
as it had gone. I would tell him what, of course, could 
not fail to surprise him, that I was his cousin Nelly ; a 
wife, and yet not a wife, a widow in almost every sense 
of the word, and yet unable to make for myself a newer 
and brighter existence. That I had concealed my identity 
at first, because of the tragic circumstances which were 
connected with my husband's name ; and that, afterwards, 
upon hearing of his coming, I had preferred that he 
should know me as "Miss CoUingwood," a stranger— 
with regard to whom he could have formed neither pre- 
dispositions nor prejudices — from a foolish feeling of 
shyness, occasioned by what I had been told about. oxir 
*' fam^y marriage project," and the objection he had had 
to the scheme. Then, supposing that he had reproached 
me with all this, I had intended, woman-like, and in spite 
of what was in my heart, to have turned the tables upon 
him at once ; to declare that it would have been obvious 
to anybody possessed of a particle of perception, who I 
was ; that I had said things to him in the sledge which 
must surely have revealed my identity to any one else ; 
and that, if he had ever "taken the * trouble to interest 
himself in his cousin, he would have remembered that, 
as one of her names was " CoUingwood," it was not un- 
likely that Lord Silchester might be her godfather, and 
that from the very first I had been introduced as the 
Ambassador's goddaughter. 

Since my Btoxro-y &c^Qn:iQ '^th. Me^ame Dobrowolska, 
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however, my intentions had undergone a good deal of 
modification, and I shrank now from revealing myself until 
I knew more. I dreaded lest any word of this scandalous 
story concerning my mother might have reached Court- 
enay's ears in the past. An idol had crumbled, a star had 
fallen from my heaven. I was ashamed, now, of the 
being whose memory I had so venerated and adored. 
Above all, I was ashamed of having lived, thus, in friendly 
intercourse, with the man who had brought such dis- 
honour upon our house. Only one hope remained to me, 
a very faint one. The Ambassador, upon seeing the 
letters, might be able to throw some new light upon their 
motive and destination. I would give the letters, one by 
one, into his hand, and ask him to tell me whether or no 
they had been written by my mother, and I would watch 
his face attentively whilst he read, and draw my con- 
clusions from its expression. As soon as I was dressed, 
therefore, which was not until nearly twelve o'clock, I 
wrote him a few formal lines, begging him to see me, if 
possible, at once, for I did not wish this interview to clash 
with Courtenay's. Mason, however, by whom I had sent 
my note, returned in a few minutes to say that His 
Excellency, contrary to his usual custom, had gone out 
more than an hoar ago, in consequence of a telegram 
which he had received upon some urgent political matter 
(his valet thought). He had not yet returned. So now 
my interview with Courtenay would have to take place 
before I had seen him, the contrary of what I had hoped 
to arrange. The three letters were in my pocket, all 
ready for his inspection, but I knew nothing more with 
respect to their authenticity, and I felt nervous, confused, 
vacillating, and utterly undecided as to what I should 
say to my cousin. I was looking pale and haggard. It 
seemed to me as though years must have passed over 
my head in those last few hours. Sorrow and sleep- 
lessness combined had made me feel bitterly cold. I 
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was sitting cowering by the stove, vainly trying to warm 
my hands, when the little English travelling clock upon 
the writing-table struck three. My heart began beating 
violently. 

" Upon the stroke of three," Courtenay had said to me 
in the ball-room, " I will be there." 

And, true to his word, before the clock had finished 
striking, I heard the bell at the entrance to onr apartment 
give a sharp tinkle. An instant afterwards a servant 
announced " Sir Courtenay Davenant." I rose to my feet 
mechanically and awaited his coming. "Not for all the 
wealth of Peru, supposing that would have benefited me, 
could I have uttered a word. When I beheld him my 
whole being became thrilled with a new misery. It 
flashed upon me that, until now, I had overlooked the 
bitterest aspect of my situation. What did it signify, in 
reality, by what name I chose to call myself, whether I 
was or was not his near kinswoman, and whether my poor 
mother, in the irrevocable past, had loved, like myself, a 
man who was not her husband ? The misery I was 
enduring now had nothing to do with all this. It was 
caused by the consciousness that, apart from anything 
that might have occurred in the past, I and this man 
whom I loved must needs go upon our separate ways in 
the future. Never, whether I called myself " Davenant," 
or " Collingwood," or " Crecszoleska," could he and I 
meet again upon the same footing as heretofore, once I 
had told him my story. This meeting, therefore, was but 
the prelude to an eternal farewell. 

I stood facing him for a few seconds, with all this in 
my heart. Tears came into my eyes, which I could not 
control. I observed that he, too, looked pale and un- 
happy. He took my hand, and then — ^feeling it so cold 
and listless, I suppose, or else seeing me looking so 
wretched — it seemed as if he broke down in some resolve 
which he might "have Taa^^ \» \ic^^t me with formality, 
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and folding me in his arms lie covered my face with 
kisses. They were altogether despairing kisses, as though 
of renunciation. No doubt that he, too, had fully realised 
that this was to be our last meeting. By-and-by he led 
me gently to a sofa, which was placed at right angles 
with the stove, and sat down upon it by my side. 

It will be necessary for me to say here a few words as 
to the arrangement of our sitting-rpom. As is generally 
the case abroad, once a suite of apartments is entered, 
several rooms communicated one with another in succes- 
sion. Of these our sitting-room was the first, shut ofE 
from the corridor upon the one hand by a kind of lobby, 
and separated from the apartments beyond by folding- 
doors, in front of which, partly to keep ofE the draught, 
and partly to dissimulate the fact that the room possessed 
anything in common with a passage — stood a large black- 
and-gold screen of Oriental design ; and it was in front 
of this that the sofa upon which we were seated had been 
placed. 

After a few moments of constrained silence, Courtenay 
spoke. 

"I wish to speak to you to-day," he said, with the 
manner of one who is making a supreme effort, " quite 
candidly, and without reserve. Heaven knows that I 
had no thought of doubting you when we first met. You 
seemed to me a being too pure for the voice of calumny 
to assail. You must have known — ^you must have seen 
— ^what my feelings were ! Women are so quick at find- 
ing out such things ! By-and-by, however, suspicions — • 
unworthy suspicions, perhaps — were thrust upon me 
against my will. Circumstances came to my knowledge 
by degrees which tortured me and made me wretched. 
You must let me tell you, Helen, what some of these 
things were. Loving you as I did, I should not have 
been human had I not suffered. Let me hear now, from 
your own lips, that these rumours were false^ and I &h^U 
2S 
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be relieved of a miserable bttrden. You will see that, to 
me, this is a matter of life or deatb ; and you will f or^ve 
me, I trust, if I unwillingly allude to anything that may 
cause you pain ? " 

He looked at me earnestly and regretfully, awaiting 
my answer. But I could find no words, and so merely 
nodded my head in assent. 

" I understood when I arrived here,'* he went on by- 
and-by — speaking slowly and hesitatingly, as though he^ 
too, had been learning his lesson by heart, and was anxious 
to repeat it in the proper order — " that the Ambassador 
was your uncle. Several people told me this. I said to 
myself that you must be a sister of my old friend Tom 
Collingwood; and such is the effect of the imagination 
that I even fancied that I observed a likeness — ^something 
in your voice and in the way you expressed yourself. 
Then I remembered that Tom Collingwood had never had 
a sister, and so I made up my mind that you were pro- 
bably a cousin ; and, having occasion to write to him at 
about this time, I mentioned you in my letter — you may 
guess in what terms — assuming that you were his rela- 
tion." 

** But did I ever tell you that I was his relation ? " 1 
put in, eagerly. " You asked me no questions upon this 
subject until quite lately. Absolve me, at any rate, from 
having wished to deceive you in this ! Last night, when 
you questioned me, I told you that Lord Silchester was 
not my uncle — that he was my godfather, and a very dear 
and kind old friend, but no relation. Why did you not 
question me sooner ? " 

" Because, Helen, you seemed to be always so anxious 
to avoid me. ^ As you know, we had but few opportunities 
of talking together privately. Whenever I sought to 
take advantage of any of these you appeared to resent it. 
If I ever ventured to ask you a question I fancied that 
yon seemed to be em\>^rr«u^%^^ ^^^^cMs^^how I plott^ 
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and planned to drive back with, jon tliat night in the 
sledge ! " 

"Yon admit, then, that I tried to prevent all this 
misery ! " I cried, passionately, " and that it was you who 
strove to bring it abont ? Did I not tell you, as we drove 
home that night, that I was bound and tied ? " 

"You did," he answered, turning very pale; "must 
we, then, go on being miserable still ? " 

" Do you mean — ^has nothing changed since that even- 
ing?" 

" Yes ; are you still * bound and tied,' as you were 
tben ? " 

" Nothing has changed since that evening," I answered 
sadly. 

"But then, Helen, you told me that you were bound by 
duty, not by affection. This made me hope on. I loved 
you so much tbat I was prepared to endure almost any- 
thing for your sake. Then came these horrible stories, 
chapter and verse given, statements which I was utterly 
powerless to disprove ; and which, sometimes, everything 
seemed to confirm. Tom CoUingwood, too, wrote to say 
that he had never had a female cousin of his own name ; 
and he asked me — ^meaning, of course, no harm — ^to find 
out whether some of the family diamonds, which his uncle 
had sent for from his banker's, were for the young lady 
who was being passed off as Miss Gollingwood P I got 
this letter last Saturday evening; on Sunday morning 
the diamonds arrived by the messenger ; and, last night, 
I saw you wearing them at the ball. Beautiful as they 
looked in your beautiful hair — ^the sight of them, after 
what I had heard, nearly drove me mad. I should have 
liked to have torn them off your head, and stamped them 
under foot. Then I thought it would be wiser to tear 
your image out of my heart in'stead." 

" You seem to have very readily believed evil of me," I 
said, as proudly and reproachfully as I could; "a few 
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gossiping stories, invented hj jealous, miscliief-makiiig 
people, come to your ears, and at once you condemn me 
unheard — the woman you profess to love ! " 

" Indeed, no ! " he exclaimed, earnestly, as he took one 
of my hands in both his own ; '' indeed, indeed, I came 
here hoping that you would tell we with your own lips 
that these stories were calumnies and inventions ! Make 
me believe in you, again, Helen ; ease my heart of all 
these miserable suspicions, and I shall bless you as long 
as I live 1 If I venture to question you now, if I wonnd 
you by my seeming doubts, forgive me, I implore you ! I 
have but one object : to refute these infamous rumonrs, 
and to set at rest for ever the suspicions they have given 
rise to. Answer me, then, Helen; and, for God's sake, 
tell me the truth : Were you ever at a place in Piedmont, 
an old monastery, called St. Dalmas de Tende P " 

"Yes," I answered, faintly ; determined that Iwonld 
make no more concealments ; "I was there in the autnmn 
of last year." 

"And whilst you were there — forgive me for asking 
you this ; afterwards, I will explain why I am compelled 
to do so — did you call yourself ^Miss Collingwood,* as 
now, or by another name, which was not your own, the 
name of a married woman P " 

"Yes, I called myself by the name of a married 



woman." 



His countenance fell as I finished speaking. The 
haggard look returned to it, and the expression of hope 
^ died out of his eyes. He let go of my hand, and, after 
a pause, resumed, in a changed voice : 

" And you had a reason — a sad, an unfortunate reason— 
for thus passing as a married woman; and Lord Silchester 
was with you at this time ? " 

" Yes, I had a reason and Lord Silchester was with me ; he 
consoled and supported me through that miserable time." 

"But the people oi ^l[ie ^\w»--->5J!aft ^T<s^\rvetor and the 
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serranfcs — ^were not aware tliat Lord Silcliester was stay- 
ing there ? He had reasons, as well as yourself, for 
wishing to conceal his name F " 

" Yes ; he had reasons," was all that I could summon 
voice to reply. 

Courtenay was speaking now — I fancied — quite sternly 
and bitterly, as a man devoid of either love or compassion 
might speak to some poor erring wretch, for whose sorrow 
and humiliation he could spare no grain of sympathy. His 
manner seemed to freeze the life-blood in my veins. 

" He is a fair-weather friend," I thought, bitterly ; 
" whilst he saw me flattered and admired, he imagined 
that he was in love with me. Now, when he thinks that 
I am only some unfortunate girl who has been betrayed 
and disgraced in the past, he can cast me at once from 
his heart, without a pang. He suspects, now, that I am 
utterly unworthy of his love ; and, with this, his love 
changes immediately into contempt. What an easy transi- 
tion ! How many might well envy him his philosophy ! " 

Then to these bitter reflections succeeded sadder, ten- 
derer memories. From this frost-bound northern city, I 
was transported, in fancy, to that peaceful Italian valley 
at the foot of the Col de Tende, There, in the cleft of the 
blue hills, rose the white belfry of the old convent. I 
saw the tall, waving meadow-grass by the river, bright 
with butterflies and fragrant with flowers. Then the scene 
changed, and I seemed to be lying nigh unto death in my 
bedroom — the room which had once been a chapel, with 
its high, vaulted roof, the room in which little George had 
been bom ; and I saw the old padre of Briga passing to 
and fro between the bed and the three tall lancet windows 
in his rusty soutane. I thought, as the tears came into 
my eyes, that if only my child had lived I should never 
have found myself in this humiliating position : seeming 
altogether at the mercy of this man, who had come to 
cross-question me, as though I had been an arrai^^^L 
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criminal. I slioiild have bad an interest, an object in 
life — sometbing to satisfy tbe bnnger and longing of mj 
beart, wbieb would effectually bave protected me from 
all tbe more dangerous and disturbing forms of affection. 
I saw, in imagination, tbe cold, placid little face — tbe lids 
fast closed over tbe eyes tbat bad never opened upon the 
new world tbat be bad left so soon. And tben, all in the 
space of a second, I bad wandered away to tbe peaceful 
graveyard upon tbe green bill-side, and stood once more 
by tbe little mound witb its cross of wooden fretwork. 
My garland was banging tbere still, tbe flowers as fresh 
as upon tbe day wben I bad gathered tbem. To tbe left 
nestled tbe little brown village of Briga — ^tbe bome of 
bonest, simple-bearted peasant-folk, wbo knew notbing of 
tbe passions and ambitions wbicb agitate stormier lives. 
Now and again tbe bells of tbe wandering flocks tinkled 
upon my ear; wbilst, far away, rose tbose elfin tents — ^the 
peaks of tbe bigb snow mountains — one above another; 
dimpled upon one side by soft shadows, and flushed upon 
tbe otber witb tbe pink glow of tbe sunset. 

Wbat a calm, tranquil, beautiful scene ! A haven of 
rest — of oblivion — ^for a troubled storm-tossed spirit 1 I 
covered my face witb my bands, and burst into tears at 
tbe remembrance of it. 

" Ob ! tbat I could be at peace," I cried, "amongst those 
quiet mountains, by tbe side of my poor little George!" 

Tbe words escaped me involuntarily ; almost as though 
my tbougbts bad taken voice. 

" George was tbe name of your cbild ? " Courtenay 
asked by-and-by ; " called, I presume, after Lord Sil- 
cbester P " 

"Yes; called after Lord Silcbester," I answered, wearily, 
drying my eyes and striving to stifle my emotion. 

I know now wbat I did not know tben, — tbat all this 
time, wbilst I fancied tbat Courtenay was experiencing 
for me notbing warmw i\i«bTi coTv\.^TK^i^\\is beart was going 
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out to me in reality, in compassion, in tenderness, and in 
love. If lie liad known me at first onlj as some poor, 
repentant Magdalen, and grown to care for me in spite of 
my nnfortnnate past, lie might, perhaps, have shown me 
more of what was passing in his heart. Bnt he had chosen 
to set me upon so exalted a pinnacle. Compared to all 
other women, I seemed — as he has told me since, even 
what those far snow-mountains were to the lower hills ; 
and an illusion of this kind, thus suddenly destroyed, 
coming to him with the sharp pang of a severed nerve, 
paralysed him for the moment through the sheer force of 
its agony. 

Then, when he could think at all, he fell to wondering 
(it seems) why he could not hate me after all he had 
heard; why, on the contrary, his love seemed only to have 
grown stronger and more desperate. He knew, — ^seeing 
that he had always admired most that which is most 
admirable in woman, — ^that this could not be because, as 
he then imagined, I was altogether fallen and unworthy ; 
but because, through a combination of shame, of bitter- 
ness, of jealous misery, he was enabled to realise how 
great a part I had previously had in his life, and how 
precions even this shattered idol must ever be to his heart. 
And so, in pity, in love, in desperation, with no kind of 
set purpose or hope for the future, but only for the 
momentary solace, he would have clasped me again in his 
arms, only that I, knowing nothing of all this, and think- 
ing that he meant merely to treat a light woman lightly, 
thrust him resolutely from me, as one might thrust some- 
thing that was personally repellent, and, rising to my feet, 
I went towards the door, in order to make my escape to 
my bed-room. 

But, before I could reach it, a servant presented himself, 
and informed me that His Excellency had only just re- 
ceived my letter. He had been absent all the morning, 
qut could see me now if it was convenient to mo to receive 
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hiy 1. ** I will receive' him at once," I said, desperately, 
t& iling that some change, were it only in the natnre of 
37 y sufferings, would be a kind of reHef. 

The footman departed to deliver this message, and I 
' Trent back to the sofa, near to which Conrtenaj was stand- 
ing, looking pale, miserable, and angry. A mistaken sense 
of jealousy, I suppose, caused him to mutter a few mad 
words of reproach and renunciation. Then he said, almost 
fiercely, 

"Let me get out of this room before he comes to yon! 
Ton cannot wish me to make a third at such, an interview! 
I cannot meet him after what I have just heard. Good- 
bye 1 " He was pushing past me towards the door, but I 
stopped him. 

" No, no 1 " I exclaimed, with the determination be- 
gotten of despair; "you must not go yet I You sTiall make 
a third party at this interview — ^I desire it — and you owe 
me this reparation after all the unworthy suspicions you 
have nourished against me ! I have told you nothing that 
could have prejudiced you against one of the kindest of 
my friends had not your mind been filled with foregone 
conclusions which have made you misinterpret and distort 
everything you have heard. N'ow, however, you can hear 
the truth; you will learn, at any rate, how you have mis- 
judged the unhappy woman whom you professed to love.** 

I folded back a fiap of the large black screen as I spoke, 
and disclosed a dark nook, bounded by the double doors, 
which seemed made on purpose for eaves-droppers. 

"No, nol" he whispered breathlessly; but I was deter- 
mined. 

" Come, I implore you, I beg of you ! " I pleaded, meet- 
ing his eyes boldly for the first time. " Do me this favour, 
the only one I shall ask of you, — for the sake of the lore 
you say you have borne me. Hear now, with your own 
ears, what may console you, perhaps, if you really care 
forme! quickl hideyouTs^lil tbe Ambassador is coming!" 
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and I thmst him, very mucli against his will, behind the 
great black screen. I had scarcely done so when Lord 
Silchester entered the apartment. 



CHAPTER XLYI. 



Seeing me in such a terrible state of agitation, my 
whole frame trembling, and my eyes still wet with weep- 
ing. Lord Silchester was naturally alarmed. 

" Dearest Helen, what can have happened ? " he 
asked, anxiously, taking my two hands in his own. 
*'Yoa have not heard any bad news?*' And he drew 
me, as Courtenay had done, to the sofa. 

" Don't slirmk away from me, dear, as if I were an 
enemy!" he went on, by-and-by, although I was quite 
unconscious of any such shrinking, "but tell me what 
made you write me such a cold, stiff, little letter this 
morning ? How have I managed to get myself into such 
sudden disgrace ? " I felt embarrassed as to how to 
reply. I had written, it is true, much more formally 
than usual, for I was smarting at the moment under the 
painful emotions evoked by what I regarded as the dis- 
covery of his treachery. I had sent for him with a par- 
ticular object. The letters with which I intended to 
confront him were all ready for him to examine, and yet, 
now that I came to think of it, how could I possibly 
question him upon this subject whilst Courtenay Davenant 
was listening from behind the screen ? 

I had insisted upon his making an unwilling third at 
this interview, because I saw that he was determined to 
put a wrong construction upon it, and because I wished 
him to hear with his own ears what would surely 
absolve me in his eyes from all suspicion. But might 
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not tlie words wliicli lie was about to hear, wliilsi 
exonerating me, slied shame and dishonour upon another? 
I remained staring absently at the Ambassador, not 
knowing what to do or to say. As I gazed into his &ce 
I perceived that it looked worn and anxious, as it had 
looked upon the previous night when I had come upon 
him in the corridor in company with the Rnssian 
officers. 

Before I could inquire as to what might be the canse 
of his anxiety he said affectionately — 

" Since we have been together, Helen, my one wish 
has been to please you. Tell me how I have failed ? " 

" You have not failed," I answered, " to me you liave 
always been kindness, generosity, goodness itself. But it 
is not about myself that I wish to speak." 

Then, thinking of the interpretation which Courtenay 
would be almost certain to put upon these words, I cast 
down my eyes in the greatest embarrassment. At that 
moment, as it chanced, they encountered what I must 
have seen very often before, without, however, paying 
any attention to it — a little gold seal, with nothing 
remarkable about it whatsoever, which, together with a 
small heart-shaped locket, hung down from the Ambas- 
sador's watch-chain. 

"May I look at that seal?" I asked; but before he 
could answer me I had turned the stone to the light and 
was examining it attentively. 

As I had anticipated, the little " Pegasus," which had 
so captivated my childish fancy, — ^was scampering across 
it at full speed. What crowding memories were evoked 
at sight of him ! • • . 

" Has this always belonged to you P Have you often 
sealed your letters with it ? " I inquired, eagerly. 

" How strange, my child, that you, of all people, should 
ask me this!" he answered, looking surprised. "No; 
this seal did not "belong \o m^ always ! It belonged to 
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some one I was once very fond of, and who is dead now. 
To you^ I daresay, it appears absurd that an old fogey 
like me should ever have cared about anybody, and still 
more so that my affection should have been returned! 
Well, well ! We've most of us had some kind of romance 
in our lives, and mine has been over and done with a very 
long time ago! There hangs her poor little seal, how- 
ever, where I can look at it every day! I've never sealed 
any letters with it but the letters I used to write to her, 
and I never shall." He glanced down at the little seal 
tenderly and regretfully, and then let it drop with a 
quick sigh. 

To me — jealous, after some strange, unaccountable 
fashion, on my mother's behalf — this sigh seemed to 
breathe too cheerful a spirit of resignation to the inevit- 
able. Since he had wrought all this na.ischief I could 
have wished, just then, to believe that he had really 
Buffered for it — ^mourning and lamenting secretly to the 
end of his days ; whereas this sigh seemed only to mean : 
" It is useless to recall what can only give me pain. My 
romance is over and done with ; the woman who gave me 
this seal is dead and buried. It is best not to think 
about her any more ! " I scarcely know, however, what 
he could have said or done at this particular moment, 
which would have appeared to me to be altogether 
decorous and appropriate. I was hardening my heart 
against him, and just then he could not do right. 

I felt in my pocket for the letters. They were there, 
under my hand. 

" Lord Silchester," I said, summoning all my courage, 
** as you say you wish so much to please me, do me now 
this favour. I wish to speak to you about that person 
who is dead — the person who gave you that seal. To me 
her name must ever be sacred. Do not mention it, there- 
fore ; walls are said, sometimes, to have ears. I will, not 
speak of her by her name, then, but speak of her I must, 
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and I will tell you why. Last night, at the ball, a 
woman about whose name we need not be so particular— 
Madame Dobrowolska — came up to me without any pro- 
vocation and insulted me. You will know that she was 
there, for she told me that she had seen and spoken to 
you. What she said about me affected me but little — at 
any moment I can refute it — ^but she made cruel and 
malicious accusations also against that other person ; and 
to prove them, she produced three letters. I would not 
read them ; you will see why ; they were not intended 
for me. I cannot say, therefore, whether they are really 
written by that person. You^ however, will be able to 
tell. Look at them now; I have them here for your 
inspection." 

A change came over his face as I finished speaking. 
My words seemed to pain and surprise him too m.uch for 
him to reply to them at once. He took up the letters 
with hands that trembled visibly, and gazed earnestly at 
the directions upon the envelopes. 

" I don't understand," he murmured, after a while, in a 
voice that sounded quite feeble and broken. " What is 
the meaning of this ? I am altogether bewildered ! When 
were these letters written, and why did I never see them 
till now ? " 

" I do not know," I answered ; ** when you have read 
perhaps you will understand. Some wicked person — ^from 
an evil motive — ^must have kept back the letters instead 
of sending them to the post. Kead them, and then tell 
me truly whether they were written by her. This is all I 
wish to know." 

I have heard it remarked that young people are often 
cruel, harsh, and intemperate in their judgments, — ^in- 
tolerant with regard to such failings in their elders, as 
are consequent upon conditions in which they have never 
been placed themselves. In the present instance, how- 
ever, I could plead, in ex\eii\iLa»tlon of any such seeming 
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Btemness, no sucIl excuse of ignorance. I had known 
wliat it was to suffer and to love. I fancied tliat I had a 
tolerably correct notion, too, of what it must be like to be 
tempted ; and towards anj other man, placed in a similar 
situation, I hope that I could have felt some manner of 
Christian charitj. 

It was, no doubt, the intrusion of the narrowing per- 
sonal element which caused me to lash myseK into such a 
mood of virtuous indignation against the man at my side 
— ^the man I had come to regard as the seducer of my 
mother's honour — ^the destroyer of my father's happiness. 
His very kindness and devotion to myself seemed now to 
take the form of an additional outrage. What business 
had he, of all men, to thrust himself upon my friendship 
— to treat me as & protegee, and embarrass me with favours 
and obligations ? 

To think of this now, and of the affection with which I 
had always regarded him, was little short of agony to me. 
I looked at him, endeavouring, with all my might, to hate 
him, and then hated myself because, on account of so 
many crowding memories, I fell short of my intention. 
His face, meanwhile, had assumed a ghastly pallor. He 
looked, as he had said of himself, "utterly bewildered." 
My judicial manner, no doubt, pained and surprised him. 
I could quite imagine that a circumstance which, to me, 
seemed fraught with such tragic importance, might have 
appeared merely in the light of a romantic adventure to 
the man of pleasure — the " materialist," whose creed was 
"Let us eat, drink, and be merry — everything else is 
nothing." 

But as I watched him unfold, and read, the first of the 
three letters, I could no longer associate him with this 
fancy portrait of Hugo's. 

To me there is always something alarming and em- 
barrassing in the distress of a being of the sterner sex, 
and I almost wished, as I witnessed the Ambassador's 
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emotion, tHat I liad kept tlie letters to myself. For some 
moments lie could not trust himself to speak. I saw that 
lie was weeping like a woman. Alas, I conld no longer 
hope that the letters might turn out to be forgeries. 

" Oh, God ! " he exclaimed, presently, with a gesture of 
despair, " what fiend, what devil, intercepted these letters ? 
But she must have known, she must have guessed, that I 
never received them. She must have guessed it ! . . .'* 

I drew away towards the further end of the sofa so that 
I might not intrude upon his agony, whilst with many 
half-stifled exclamations of emotion he continued reading. 
I was profoundly affected at the sight of his unhappiness. 
He was being punished, I thought, and severely punished, 
for some of the evil h6 had wrought in the past, and 
my heart went out to him now in sympathy and com- 
passion. 

By-and-by, recovering himself with an effort, he said, 
taking my hand : 

" Helen, in spite of all that happened so long ago — ^nay, 
rather, hecaiise of it, and because, too, of more than I am 
able to tell you — ^you and I must always remain good 
friends. When you know more of the world you will find 
that such things have happened very often before, ever 
since the days of David the Psalmist, and before that 
again, — you may be sure ! I do not say this in extenua- 
tion ; to me is due all the blame. You may reproach me 
as much as you like, but you must not turn against me. 
You have become a part of my life, and without you all 
interest in existence would go. Think, my child, of all 
my devotion to you. Before you can remember, when you 
were only a tiny baby. Look ! " and he opened the little 
heart-shaped locket which hung from his chain by the 
side of the gold seal, "look at this little curl of yellow 
hair, cut off only a few days after you were bom; you 
wouldn't recognise it, now, as yours, would you ? " He 
^slipped the locket off its split ring and gave it into my 
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hand. My fingers trembled so tliat I conld scarcely hold 
it, and my eyes filled with tears, making it difficult for 
me, at first, to see what was inside it. Then, when my 
tears had fallen and I conld see more plainly, I held it up 
to the light and perceived two locks of hair set together. 
A dark brown lock, and, in the centre of it, in sharp con- 
trast, a tiny golden ringlet; and at sight of this, and 
of the look of hnngry yearning in the eyes of the man at 
my side, a revelation came to me, the import of which I 
conld not mistake. The voice of nature had spoken. 

He saw that I had guessed the truth which he dared 
not tell me in words. We did not speak, but he held out 
his arms to me, and we wept together in silence. 

I know not how long it was before, hearing a footstep, 
I looked up. Courtenay Davenant was standing close 
beside us. 

The Ambassador, thinking that he had entered the 
room unheard, during these moments of supreme emotion, 
thrust me from him in hasty embarrassment. But I felt 
almost too weary, too shattered, to care now what any- 
body, even Courtenay, might think of me. 

" Tell him who I am," I said, at last, addressing Lord 
Silchester. " He has a right to know everything. Tell 
him that I am, that I was, Helen Davenant." 

" Helen Davenant ! " exclaimed Courtenay, staggering 
back in astonishment. 

He gazed with a bewildered expression from one to the 
other of us, and then, turning to the Ambassador, he said 
slowly, with the manner of one from whose eyes scales 
have suddenly fallen, 

" I see it all now ! I understand ! If I had not been 
blinded by jealousy I should have seen it all sooner, — ^by 
the likeness, by everything ! This young lady is your 
daughter. I heard from Sir Harry's own lips that Helen 
Davenant was not really my cousin." 

I could not answer him. I could summon neither words 
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nor ideas. Tlie Ambassador, too, remained silent. By- 
and-by, Conrtenay went on : 

*' It seems like a dream to me,*' lie said, in a broken 
voice, "that we two, after all tbese years, shoxdd 
come together like this. Lord Silchester, I love Helen 
Davenant. She knows it. I have told her so. For 
God's sake let there be now no secrets between ns three! 
Tell me everything." 

" Tell him everything," I repeated, my voice sonnding 
in my own ears qnite faint and far off. " Tell him that 
I am married, that we can never be anything to one 
another, that we meet now only to part again for ever." 

I felt that the enp of my misery was filled to over- 
flowing. A nnmb sense of resignation was stealing over 
my spirit. I think the dead must feel very much as I 
felt at that moment. 

" I will tell him," Lord Silchester answered, speah'ng 
as with a supreme effort. " But, Helen, I have more to 
tell than you know of. I came here this morning to break 
to you some news — sudden, unexpected news — that to 
your kind and compassionate heart cannot fail to be 
painful and distressing. Seeing you so agitated I dared 
not tell you at once. How will you be able to bear it 
now ? " 

" I can bear anything," I said, wearily ; " a little more 
or less pain, what can it matter ? I am hardened to pain 
now." 

" Then, my dearest Helen, you are no longer a wife. 
Hugo Crecszoleski died last night by his own hand. 
They sent for me early this morning to tell me about it. 
I pray, my child, that any future you may make for yonr- 
self will be brighter and happier than your past.' 



if 
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CHAPTER XLYH. 

What more remains to be told of the storj of Helen 
Davenant, the waves of whose stonny existence seem, at 
length, to have lashed themselves into a grateful calm ? 

Of the particulars of Hngo Crecszoleski's death — ^tragic 
as were several of the circumstances of his life — ^I must 
first inform my readers ; because, with that strange, 
morbid personality, my own lot seemed once to be so 
irrevocably bound up and blended; and because, even 
now, when he has gone from me, I cannot, yet, be quite 
the same as if I had never fallen in with him. Memories, 
comparisons, obscure phrases, having to do "vnth him and 
his mysterious philosophy, are constantly recurring to 
my mind; and so, in spite of myself, an influence — 
pathetic, now, rather than sinister — is often with me 
still; as though some poor wandering ghost, not know- 
ing where to go for comfort, hovered, at times, near at 
at hand, craving for pardon and an occasional tender 
remembrance. 

Hugo, then, after the visit of his sister which had fol- 
lowed immediately upon my own, appeared, to those who 
had charge of him, to be much as usual. He read and 
wrote, as was his habit, some way into the night, and 
then retired to rest. Between one and two o'clock the 
attendant, who slept in the next room, was aroused by 
hearing a groan. He went at once to the Prince's bed- 
side, where a ghastly spectacle presented itself. Hugo 
had cut his throat from ear to ear, and he expired before 
the doctor had been awakened from his slumbers. They 
would not allow me to look upon him when he was dead, 
but told me that his face wore a calm and peaceful ex- 
pression, strangely at variance with the manner in which 
such peace and calm had been attained. 
24 
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There can be no doubt but that his suicide was pre- 
meditated, and carefullj planned in all its details. He 
had been terribly clever, as people having such intentions 
usually are, about obtaining and secreting a razor ; saying, 
quite cheerfully, that, as he had begun to receive visits 
from ladies, he must not appear before them like a savage, 
and so that he wished to be shaved. Then he had pnt 
off the attendant who came to carry out his wishes, to the 
morrow, after he had managed to abstract what he re- 
quired for the perpetration of the fatal deed. I can but 
lay the blame of it at the door of the woman who had 
already brought so much misfortune upon us all. That 
she, too, was in some sense distraught, and morally irre- 
sponsible for her acts, I am willing, nay anxious, to be- 
lieve ; for I should not like to think that any human 
creature would have elected to be so evil-natured hj 
choice. 

Certain it was, that, after the interview which she had 
contrived by a series of cunning machinations, upon a 
day when she. had ascertained that Dr. Schumann wonld 
be absent from home, her unfortunate brother must have 
made up his mind that he would rather die than go 
through another. In this extraordinary woman, poor 
Hugo had always recognised his evil genius, rendered all 
the more formidable and insidious by reason of the tie of 
kinship by which he was united to her. Her presence 
must have reminded him of everything that he was most 
anxious to forget. Peace, freedom, and tranquility of 
spirit, the hope of even being able to continue, uninter- 
ruptedly, his favourite studies, must have vanished at 
sight of her. Knowing that she was actually staying in 
St. Petersburg, although shrouding her identity under a 
false name, he anticipated, without doubt, a return to the 
degrading thraldom which had oppressed and crushed him 
in the past, and with this, too, since some manner of affec- 
tion was so strangely commingled with his aversion, may 
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have combined some fears for his sister's personal safetj. 
And so, all this anxiety and dread must have decided him, 
suddenly, to free his spirit from the remnants of humanity 
that still clung to it, and which impeded its flight to those 
unknown regions in which he had dwelt for so long in 
imagination. A letter directed to me, and which con- 
firmed me in the above theory, was found upon the table 
after the Prince had breathed his last. It was written 
with a steady hand, and ran as follows : 

" My beloved Helen; 'beloved' in spite of the arbitrary 
conditions which have combined, for awhile, to separate 
us ; your visit of to-day, I beg you to believe and to re- 
member, afEorded me as much satisfaction and comfort as 
it is possible for me now to derive from any such circum- 
stance. Your brave, unfettered spirit — ^your noble intelli- 
gence — fortified- and revived me ; your beauty, which in 
the first instance attracted me to your side, was to-day 
the only influence which alarmed and repelled me when 
in your presence. Whilst contemplating you thus, in 
your adorable freshness of youth, I became conscious that 
my spiritual regeneration was, as yet, but imperfectly 
accomplished. The vanities, the emotions of the flesh, 
were still powerful to tempt and ensnare. If my manner 
seemed in any degree distant or constrained, attribute it 
to this cause alone, which with the influence of time must 
needs have been overcome. But events have been other- 
wise ordered. "With you, — ^my good and invigorating 
influence, — a malignant and depressing one has, unfortu- 
nately, reasserted itseH. I feel powerless, without your 
aid, to check and counteract it. Better, far better, that 
all should end, as I have determined, when this letter 
shall be concluded ; and that the immortal spirit should 
regain its eternal freedom ! For freedom, at least from 
one insupportable thraldom, I shall find, although I dare 
not hope to attain at once to the highest happiness, and 
acquire a celestial vehicle immediately after quitting th.\a 
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earthly one. As the Platonists hare nnaniinoiislj deter* 
mined, * the souls o£ men that are not heroicaUj Tirtnous 
will find themselves restrained within the compass of this 
caliginous air ; ' till, by degrees, becoming purified, thej 
will assume an ethereal splendour, undinined bj any nustj 
obscurity, and which casts no shadow. Then, my beloyed 
wife, I shall rejoin the soul of our son, who, by reason of 
the purity and simpleness of his terrene body, assumed 
immediately upon departing from you an aerial form; and 
so must needs be still separated for a while from his 
earthly father. You will doubtless find in the world, 
after I have quitted it, many sincere and devoted friends, 
who will be anxious to protect you. There should not be 
any difficulty, either, with respect to a suitable provision 
for you, once you become my widow. My advice is, that 
our good friend George should apply directly to the 
Emperor. But I am unequal to the consideration of such 
matters at present. ' Quorsum haec alio properanttbiu^ f 
— that is to say, such things must be as nothing to men 
hastening to another purpose. Farewell, then, my beloyed 
Helen; my thoughts are with you at this supreme moment 
— my spirit seeks you to bid you adieu! Laissesmoi errer 
quelques instants aupres de toi^ et emporter ce souvenir dans 
Vetemite! Be happy; but think sometimes of your un- 
fortunate 

••Hugo." 

I was dreadfully shocked and distressed at this terrible 
news. The heart of woman is complex, and capable of 
experiencing at the same moment the most conflicting 
emotions. There were memories connected with the man 
who was once my husband which were tender and com- 
passionate, and these reasserted their influence as soon as 
he was no more. I cannot agree with Shakespeare, that 
it is "the evil which men do" that generally survives 
thvm. In my own caao, «Ai \«a.«\^ \X>l^& ^oa what seemed 
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to have been "interred" with poor Hugo's bones. Often 
and often, of late, had I sighed to regain my liberty; I 
had desired, with all my heart, that the bonds that bound 
me should be loosened. But I had never asked myself 
how this end was to be achieved; for I knew that even 
the hoped-for things which are occasionally vouchsafed 
to us here scarcely ever come quite in the manner we 
have planned or foreseen. '*I3 faut esperer le moins ce 
qu^on desire le pluSy^' says Christina of Sweden, whose 
sentiments were so much nobler than many of her actions. 
And so, because above all things I desired my freedom, I had 
never hoped — or castle-built — or imagined for myself any 
possible new life; and now, at last, when liberty had been 
vouchsafed to me, I seemed for a while to be like some 
poor suddenly-released prisoner, who, after the obscui'ity 
and closeness of a dungeon, can scarcely bear to look at 
the blessed sunlight or to breathe the fresh breezes of 
heaven. 

I often wonder, as I look back to this time, what caused 
me to see, or to imagine that I saw, that ghastly figure 
reflected in the long mirror at the Embassy ball; at the 
very moment, too, when, if I may believe poor Hugo's 
last words, his spirit was seeking me to bid me farewell ? 
The truth of all the many authentic stories regarding such 
strange appearances seems never, as yet, to have been 
altogether proved or disproved. For the brain of even a 
conscientious seer may be heated or over- wrought, and the 
image it conjures up merely a consequence of delirium. 
For myself, I have only set down here what I cannot but 
think that I saw — for a moment only — ^for in another the 
figure had vanished, or rather, it had merged, as it were, 
into a couple of fantastically-dressed dancers. I cannot 
be certain, however, whether at that moment the testimony 
of my own eyes was worthy of credit or not, and it seems 
to me that this uncertainty must always exist. Hamlet's 
remark to Horatio might be appropriately quoted in ex- 
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planation, ocly it lias been appropriately quoted so very 
often before ! 

Almost immediately after Hugo's tragical death I was 
stricken down by illness, before I had time to arrange mj 
departure from St. Petersburg. The doctor said that I was 
sufEering from nervous prostration. I was nursed with 
tenderness and devotion, and, in the course of a few 
weeks, I gradually regained my strength. 

As I was lying down one day, reading, upon the sofa in 
oar sitting-room — ^the scene of some of the most harrow- 
ing moments of my life — ^I was informed that a " person, 
looking like a dressmaker,'* desired to speak to me ; and 
so, being just then in the midst of ordering new mourning, 
I asked the footman to show " the person " in. 

What was my astonishment when Celestine Vigon, 
brisk, smiling, and seeming to be totally unabashed, pre- 
sented herself before me ! She appeared to me to be bnt 
little altered by the passing of these years, which had 
wrought, in some, so many changes. Her hair was as 
black as ever, her teeth as white — her manner as easy, 
cheerful, and self-confident — as in the old days when 1 
was only a little child. One would have said, to look at 
her, that a thoroughly good conscience had made her at 
peace with herself and all the world. Before I had re- 
covered from my astonishment, she had begun a long 
rambling statement in French. At first I could not un- 
derstand the drift of it. By-and-by I realised that it was 
a denunciation of her employer, Madanie Dobrowolska, 
couched in plausible and polite phraseology ; her elo- 
quence being apparently inspired and sustained by that 
same consciousness of right which seemed to shed a radi- 
ance upon her countenance. 

" Madame la Comtesse,** she said, " had just quarrelled 
with her, they had now parted company for ever. The 
Countess had turned upon her, and vituperated her, 
simply because sTie ImA t\M:^«»tened — failing the promise 
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of a certain sum, wiiich she conld easily have afforded — 
to denoniice her to the Knssian authorities. One threat- 
ened things, sometimes, in moments of warmth, which 
one did not always mean to put into execution. Madame, 
however, had become furious ; she had called her a trai- 
tress, a serpent, and had accused her of IdchetSy of in- 
gratitude, and of endeavouring to extort money "by 
chaTUage.*' All this, she said, was very unjust. What, 
after all, had she to be so very grateful for ? Madame had, 
without a doubt, paid her well once upon a time ; but she 
had always received in return the full value of her money. 
Lately, however, she had led with her the life of a dog, of 
a galley-slave; and the money had been doled out with 
great parsimony, madame pleading in excuse for this her 
poverty and reduced circumstances ; whereas, if she would 
only abstain from gambling, and from associating with 
sharpers and adventurers who preyed upon her, there 
would be amply sufficient money for them both ! This 
passion for play had led the Countess to form the most 
undesiitible acquaintances — most of them persons entirely 
devoid of principle. With one of these — an individual 
calling himself the Count de TAquila, and whose name 
she had assumed in order to obtain an invitation for the 
fancy ball — she had departed, now, for Monte Carlo. 
They had invented a system (so many people imagined 
they had done this !) and meant to faire sauter la hanque, 
failing which the Countess had spoken of suicide by means 
of a pan of charcoal — but this was probably only said to 
deceive her creditors ! With regard to the catastrophe 
which took place so many years ago, she (Celestine) had 
been present when it occurred. Quite by accident, when 
seeking for Zoubiroff — ^who occasionally assisted the Prince 
with his experiments — she had penetrated to the scene of 
the murder, and had witnessed the final act. This acci- 
dent had proved a fortunate one, procuring for her many 
solid advantages. 
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" Monsieur le Frince " had always "behaved to her with 
the greatest generosity. Madame, too, for some time, 
treated her with consideration. Those were lucky days ! 
Since, then, however, everything had changed. Madame 
had become difficile and exigeante; she gave way to all 
kinds of toquades and caprices, and no longer lived in tlie 
same luxe. Sometimes, indeed, there had been actual dis- 
comfort to enconnter; it was high time, therefore, that 
persons who respected themselves shonld separate from 
her. It was a case of positive digringolade of morals, and 
she had never felt any real attachment for the Conntess. 

There was one other subject (she went on) which she 
desired to speak about. Madame la Comtesse was aware 
that she (Celestine) was possessed of three important 
letters; she had, in fact, obtained them at madame's 
instigation, in order that she might assure herself of cer- 
tain facts. These letters she had been bidden to bring 
with her to the fancy ball, at which, but for madame's 
insistance, she would never have ventured to present her- 
self. Whilst she was there madame had taken these 
letters from her. to serve a particular purpose (so she 
said) ; after which they were to be restored to her again. 
Since then, however, she had never beheld them ; and, 
upon asking that they might be returned to her, madame 
had referred her to the young lady — Miladi Davenant's 
daughter — at the Amhassade d'Angleterre, Madame was 
furiously angry when she had demanded the value of the 
letters, even declaring that she had been instrumental in 
hastening Lady Davenant's death by exceeding her in- 
structions ; and that of this she would accuse her if she 
continued to annoy her. This, however — *^ parole d*7wn' 
neur " — was false ! She had certainly administered to 
miladi a soothing preparation, such as might, with safety, 
be given to an infant. Madame was herself the cause of 
this, having desired her to obtain immediately a packet of 
important letters. Row eovxV^^^ ^swct^ <s^t. these instruc- 
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tions when Ladj Davenant was so much in her bedroom, 
nnless bj some snch means as she had employed ? As it 
was, she had failed in her search — ^no letters were found ; 
but madame was too rejoiced at miladi*8 death to be 
annoyed at this. Certainly she would not have cared at 
that time who might have hastened it ; and it was pos- 
sible — only she could not now remember clearly — ^that, to 
encourage madame to display a generous impulse, she 
might even have insinuated that she had had some hand 
in it ; but the truth was, a harmless opiate was all she 
had administered. She had since heard that it could only 
be injurious to persons possessed of weak hearts ; but 
this she did not know at the time. She was sure (she 
continued) that, after this satisfactory explanation, 1 
should no longer porter rancune^ but that I would give her 
the price she had originally demanded for the letters from 
Sir Harry Davenant, that is to say, one thousand two 
hundred and fifty francs, or fifty pounds sterling, English 
money. She would not make two prices, nor would she 
have made even this moderate demand but for the position 
in which she now found herself, a position of absolute 
gene, "Would I have the obligingness to make her a little 
present of fifty pounds ? Then, without waiting for my 
reply, she began to expatiate upon her affection for her 
mother, and of how she had determined that she should 
want for nothing in the maison de sante in which she had 
placed her close to Arras, in the Pas-de- Calais. 

As Celestine Yigon was speaking — I fancied that I 
could see, in imagination, the figure of the old French 
peasant-woman : bent, toothless, palsied, wearing her high 
white cap and long earrings, a gold cross, perhaps, upon 
the coloured kerchief covering her shrivelled neck ; 
crouching over her chaufferette, or knitting away, in spite 
of being en jplein radotage, at a blue worsted stocking. 
And then, I seemed to see the money from this dutiful 
daughter — that was over and above what she required to 
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keep her in luxtiries and fine clothes — coming in regularly 
to the doctor for the necessities of the poor, simple, grate- 
ful old woman; the blood-money, fche hush-money, the 
money that was the price of her daughter's infamy and 
dishonour ! 

I remained gazing at this woman, in astonishment, for 
some seconds after she had finished speaking. She must 
have thought me stupid, or deaf, or very ill indeed. Per^ 
haps she fancied that I did not understand French. But 
I did not care what she thought of me. Of her, I was 
thinking : " Why were you made thus utterly wanting in 
moral sense ? The omission is not marked half plainly 
enough upon your sprightly, handsome, and ingenuous- 
looking face. What indication could any stranger obtain, 
by studying it, of the baseness and wickedness of which 
you are capable ? And yet, not altogether deliberate 
wickedness, either, nor yet quite deliberate baseness; 
seeing that you have always felt convinced of the nobility 
of your motives, and that a consciousness of right has 
supported you through all your abominable wrong-doing ! 
It would be useless for me to reproach you, to denounce 
you, to give expression to the abhorrence I feel for your 
acts ; you would never understand. So I had better not 
trust myself to enter on a discussion with you, but get 
rid of you as soon as possible.'* 

Acting upon this determination, therefore, I told her as 
briefly as possible that I had handed over the letters to 
Lord Silchester, to whom they were addressed, and that if 
she desired to make a traffic out of what had never honestly 
belonged to her, she had better communicate with him 
upon the subject. I added that I knew nothing about 
continental law ; but that, in England, to steal a letter 
was accounted a felony, which was punishable by a severe 
penalty. 

She lifted her dark eyebrows in astonishment upon 
hearing this; but said, nevertheless, as she tripped out 
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of the room, with a polite bow, that she would seek an 

interview with his Excellency at once. 

• • • • • 

Those nnfortnnate letters are now no longer in exist- 
ence. They had been destroyed, indeed, before Celestine 
Vigon reached the presence of the Ambassador. Of her 
interview with him I know no more than that, represent- 
ing herself as penniless, he agreed npon certain condi- 
tions, to pay her expenses to Paris, where she said that 
she was certain of being able to obtain a livelihood. 

I have reason to believe, although I have gained what 
information I possess npon the subject in vague, indirect 
ways, and at irregular intervals of time, that Celestine*s 
advent at Northover Park was due in some sense to Lord 
Silchester's own influence. He was living at this time in 
Paris ; my poor mother had asked him to find her a clever 
French maid. Madame Dobrowolska, a great authority 
then upon matters connected with dress and fashion, had 
been applied to by him ; and thus this serpent came to be 
introduced into the quiet English country-home, where 
lurked unsuspected so many of the recognised elements of 
melodrama. 

But even before my mother's marriage, Delphine Do- 
browolska's sinister influence had exerted itself. It was 
owing to her that my mother had not been united to the 
one man she loved, to whom she was privately engaged, 
and who cared for her more than he did for any other 
woman, in spite of the thoughtless folly which was the 
cause of her marriage to another man. For it seems that 
my mother had been induced to marry Sir Harry Dave- 
nant in a fit of pique. It was the old, old story. A secret 
understanding between a romantic young couple who had 
had stolen meetings in woods and orchards. The young 
man afraid of confiding, yet awhile, in his father, since, 
at that time, his elder brother was alive, and he himself 
only a poor attache. The girl beautiful, sentimental, the 
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spoilt cliild of an old general wHo conld have given her 
but little fortune, for, at that time, she also had a brother. 
There was the usual heartrending parting when the yoimg 
man went to his foreign post, with mutual vows of eternal 
constancy. Then, letters, which, by-and-by, upon his part, 
became rarer and more hurriedly written ; and then came 
the inevitable mischief-maker, with tales of the Polish 
syren in Paris, in whose toils " poor George Collingwood,'* 
who was " always so weak with regard to women ! " was 
said to be so irretrievably trapped and taken. And just 
then, to complicate matters and plant the germs of future 
misery, Sir ^arry Davenant, a rich, highly-considered 
country gentleman, with a fine house and deer park, pro- 
poses to my mother for the second time, he having been 
desperately in love with her for more than a year, and 
she scorning him. Her brother, Bverard, had run into 
debt. Her father was an old man in delicate health. 1 
suppose he must have pressed her not to refuse so advan- 
tageous an offer, and so, in an evil hour, the marriage 
took place. 

Perhaps, even then, it might have turned out happily 
if George Col ling wood had never returned from abroad. 
He seems to have returned just at the wrong moment, 
too. My mother had been married about three or four 
years, and must have found herself in some sense ** mated 
with a clown," albeit to one who was altogether devoted 
to her. Sir Harry Davenant was a most enthusiastic 
sportsman, and, even at this time, somewhat of a hard 
drinker. His talk was chiefly about horses and dogs, 
good or bad " runs," and the defenceless birds, beasts, and 
fishes that he had destroyed for his own amusement. A 
woman is apt to tire of such conversation in time, in spitd 
of the sportsman's intrinsic worth and goodness. Then, 
too, she was at this time childless. The large old house 
must have seemed very lonely, I should think, without a 
nursery, upon darlt wm\)er ^^-^^ ^\i«rL Sir Harry was out 
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shooting or himtiiig, and when mj mother was left at 
home to nnrse the dreams and regrets of a wife who 
realises, when it is too late, that she is married to the 
wrong husband. From what I can remember of her 
thonghtfal and beantifnl face, and from stray books 
which I have since chanced npon, nnderlined and an- 
notated by her hand, I fancj that she mnst have pos- 
sessed a sensitive and romantic disposition, the very last 
disposition in the world to combat and withstand the 
temptation which was destined to beset her when this 
clever and attractive man, her early loVe, polished by a 
residence in foreign cities, popular with men, sought 
after by. women, returned once more to his old haunts, 
to discover, too late, that she was the one woman in the 
world for him. 

And then, afterwards, what a hell upon earth must 
have been hers, bound and tied to the rough, honest, 
country gentleman her husband, who so loved and 
believed in her. 

** Next him at night and near him all the day," 

(Upon those days, at least, when his favourite pastime 
did not take him from home,) 

** And longing all those nights and all those days 
For but one glimpse of one sad absent face,*' 

which, perhaps, may not have been so very " sad *' after 
all! 

What torture it must have been to endure his trust, his 
unquestioning devotion, and to mark his increasing fond- 
ness, as the days went on, for the child of which she 
knew that he was not the father ! 

And, during a great part of this miserable time, her 
"own George," — ^who was never altogether her own, — 
separated from her by "leagues of land and sea," was 
passing his days in the pursuit of pleasure and amuse- 
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ment, in the company of friYolons, light-hearted people, 
whose creed, like his own, was, " Let ns eat, drink, and 
be merry — everything else is nothing ! " And to think, 
too, that, after all, if she had only waited, she might have 
married this man — to love whom was now accounted a 
sin — and won him from his thoughtless butterfly exist- 
ence ; for his elder brother was now dead, and he was heir 
to his father's title and estates ... I hope I do not seem 
to be excusing these two guilty and unhappy lovers I-*- 
" Totd comprendre, c'eat tout pardonnery* I merely endeavour 
to understand in order that I may forgive, — ^for I feel that 
I, of ali people, should strive to excuse and pardon. Nay, 
since the existence I owe them has turned from storm to 
sunshine, I feel disposed to excuse and pardon the sins of 

the whole world ! 

• • • • • 

I have been married to Courtenay Davenant, now, for 
nearly ten whole years. They have been years of happi- 
ness, of thankfulness, of blessed and unexpected com- 
pensation for the years that went before them. 

Of what I feel for my husband, of his goodness and 
devotion, I scarcely dare to write, lest — seeming to cotint 
too certainly upon the possession of so great a treasure as 
his love — ^it should be lost to me through some sudden 
stroke of evil fortune. I pray, I hope, that all may be 
as it is now to the end of our short lives — short, in such 
circumstances — ^however long they may be when reckoned 
by the years. 

Whilst Courtenay remained in the army we had no 
fixed home, but wandered together from place to place, 
garnering pleasant memories. Wherever he was, how- 
ever, a home seemed to spring up at once. Then, after 
he quitted the service, we did not take up our abode at 
Northover for two years, but lived hard by, at Croft's 
Farm, a pretty white house, all covered in summer time 
with roses and purpVe c\ema.^\^. 
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My old friend, Miss Warden, lives there now. She 
takes care of some little orphan children, for whom we 
have founded a home, bnt still dreams, I believe, in spite 
of the advancing years, when she has time to dream at 
all, of the rich and handsome husband who has never yet 
made his appearance, although he was so plainly foretold 
by the cards. * 

We are established at K"orthover now, and it is aston- 
ishing how soon the old, sad, memories have been replaced 
and elbowed out, as it were, by newer and brighter ones. 
We have two fine noisy boys, who make the old house 
m.erry with their laughter, and a little Helen, hardly able 
to stand yet, upstairs in the well-known nursery, where 
the progressive heights of that other Helen, who came 
before her, — beginning at a yard or so from the carpet, — 
may be still seen scored up on the door. 

All these children have their father's eyes. They bear 
no likeness whatever to their little brother who is sleep- 
ing, so far away, in that remote Alpine valley. For this 
I cannot help feeling grateful. I would that all the 
painful recollections of the past could lie buried away as 
peacefully as that little child, but with the coming of new 
years they too will, perhaps, slumber ! 

Lord Silchester still lives principally abroad. Tom 
Collingwood, his nephew and heir, once a brother officer 
of Courtenay's, and who is married now to a charming 
wife, keeps house for his uncle whenever he pays a flying 
visit to the family-place. 

"Blood is stronger than water." I correspond with 
my godfather from time to time, as he wished that there 
should be no break for him in the thread of my life's 
story. 

He tells me that he arranged this marriage with 
Courtenay for me, in his own mind, very soon after I was 
bom. If he should fall ill, or desire for any reason to 
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see me at once, my husband has promised to tak6 me out 
to him wherever he may be. 

There is a pretty white marble tomb now where there 
was once but a nameless grave in Northover chnrchyard, 
round which the blossoms of all the changing seasons shed 
their fragrance. It is erected ** by Courtenay and Helen 
Davenant," and after the inscription upon it there is a 
text about the goodness and mercy of God, and the hope 
we have of Eternal Life. I should have wished that 
something else might have been engraved upon it also : 

" Jndge not, that ye be not judged," 

OP the text which says that only those who are without 
sin themselves should throw the first stone at an erring 
sister — only that this would seem like taking the whole 
neighbourhood into our confidence. 
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